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There have been few work stoppages due , 
ployer-worker disputes and there is practical, 
official mediation machinery. Labor court 

° ° ° frequently used in certain types of cases, 

This Issue In Brief i é'e Other prewar economic organizations anq », 
tionships are resuming their wonted plac k 
European countries. COOPERATIVES IN Pogry 
Evrope (p. 386) continues a four-part series y; 

a discussion of the co-op movements in Sg), 
navia and Finland, where consumers’ cooperatiy 

have served from a fourth to nearly a half o 

How MUCH MORE OR HOW MUCH LESS PAY, on the populations. In those countries which syf,,._mNo™* 
average, do workers in manufacturing in a specific jnvasion and occupation, the cooperatives \gmpc? 
geographic region receive in comparison with man- premises and factories. But in all countymbe & 


ufacturing workers in another region? TRENDS except Finland, cooperative membership jg 4° 
IN ReGionaL WAGE DIFFERENTIALS IN MANUFAC- _jncreased steadily since 1939. ibilit 


TURING, 1907-46 (p. 371) attempts to answer this ppows 
question and to raise and answer others. The The extent to which workers fell victim @§t’s re 
article compares manufacturing hourly earnings neurotic illness during war years is indicated univ 
for four time periods (1907, 1919, 1931-32, and Neurosis Amona British Factory Worxziims ass 
1945-46) for four regions (South, Far West, Middle (p. 403). This is a study of 3,000 adults in gy of | 
West, and Northeast) and concludes broadly that factories during 1942-44. A tenth of those studittts of 
a higher degree of comparative wage uniformity suffered disabling neurotic illnesses and a fifth hes ® 
existed in 1945-46 than during the first and third minor forms of neurosis. The rates were highgmes ad 
periods,, but that the rate of difference between for women than for men. Workers who hat of 
high and low regions in 1919 was about the same changed occupations or residence (some unig) d 
as in 1945-46. Evaluation of the over-all move- compulsion) were no more ill than others. Fatigq@nged 
ments of wage differentials (for various industries) and inadequate diet were noted as contributis 
in each region revealed: (a) narrowing (percentage- factors to neurosis. Persons who disliked the 
wise) of regional differentials between 1932 and work and were bored had an above average in@iBever 
1946; (b) the tendency for greater differentials in dence of neurosis. latio 
cents-per-hour in 1945-46 than earlier; (c) no im- ne dt 
portant change in the ranking of the regions over In the United States an increasing number @yiry 
the entire 40-year span. The present article isthe | workers are attempting to find satisfying expeftion 
second published by the Bureau in this field. ences in the classroom. A Nore oN THE Prog@jore 
RESS OF WorkKeERS EpucaTIoN IN 1947 (p. 40 ades 
The labor force in the U.S. Zone of Germany in _goncludes that the calendar year just passed wiletic 
June of last year was in excess of 7 million,ofwhom _pessed larger attendance at schools, institute itd 
nearly 5 million were gainfully employed at wage- and training camps than ever before, with mas 
or salary-paying jobs; about 3 out of every 10 of —_ programs offering well-integrated full-day class 
these were trade-union members, a threefold in- —_for periods ranging up to 14 weeks. 
crease in 18 months. In Lasor RELATIONS IN 
tHe U. 8S. Zone or Germany (p. 378), labor- Railroad workers last July began collecting the 
management relations are shown to be in the for- _first sick insurance benefits and, according % 1, 
mative stage and at times complicated by the Sickness Benerits ror Rartroap Workers, |. 
overlapping functions of works councils and unions. (p. 402), 72,626 of them collected about 10.7 milli... 
In general, collective bargaining, because of the dollars between July and December. In additiou 4), 
wage freeze and the less rapid development of em- 2,050 women railroad workers collected $624,(0%%. 
ployers’ associations, has not resumed the im- in maternity benefits. Initial claims average, , ;, 
portance it had under the Weimar Republic. $29.44, subsequent claims, $42.15. iq 
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atives jggpch had immediate effects upon the general tone 
countrmne economy, and important implications for 
rship jggpr developinents in the months ahead. The 
ibility of new demands upon the Nation’s 
ppower resources arose following the Presi- 
Victim (t's request for a draft for the armed forces and 
































yniversal military training. Industrial rela- 
s assumed greater importance, particularly in 
-of the changed international outlook. Pros- 
sof a new procurement program for the armed 
es and for allocations of steel for civilian pur- 
os added firmness to industrial prices. And the 
of living, which had halted in its upward 
nb during February, did not appear to have 
nged significantly in March. 
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several provisions of the Labor Management 
ations Act were brought into play for the first 
e during March (see p. 411). Three boards of 
uiry were appointed by the President under 
tion 206 of the act. One was appointed to 
lore the issues in a dispute between the Atomic 
ades and Labor Council (AFL) and the cor- 
ation operating the Oak Ridge atomic energy 
oratory. The board reported that national 
ety limited the freedom of the union to call a 
ike and that continuous operation of the plant 
essential. Another board, in the strike of 
proximately 100,000 members of the United 
kinghouse Workers (CIO), reported on April 
In the bituminous coal stoppage, the third 
ard of inquiry encountered some difficulty in 
taining testimony from John L. Lewis, president 
the United Mine Workers, until a court order 
s obtained. Mr. Lewis insisted to the board 
at he had not called a strike and that the miners 
d quit work on their own initiative. On March 
, the board found that the miners had been 
nduced to take concerted action” and that a 
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strike was in progress. The President then ob- 
tained a temporary restraining order to halt the 
strike under section 208 of the Labor Management 
Relations Act. No immediate action in response 
to the order was taken by the miners, and on 
April 7 the Government filed a request for con- 
tempt action against the union and Mr. Lewis. 
Subsequently, the dispute over pensions which had 
caused the stoppage was settled, and a large part 
of the miners returned to work at Mr. Lewis’ order. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Lewis and the union were found 
guilty of civil and criminal contempt. The union 
was fined $1,400,000 and its president, $20,000 on 
the criminal contempt conviction. 

The attempt of the International Typographical 
Union to counter the anticlosed shop provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act by a 
policy of refusing to sign contracts but posting 
notices of terms under which members of the union 
were to work, was met by an injunction against 
the union from a Federal District Court during the 
month. The court’s order required that, pending 
disposition of the issue by the NLRB, the union 
cease refusing to bargain for a collective contract; 
cease recommending provisions for cancellation 
of a contract on 60 days’ notice and provisions 
which require union membership as a condition of 
employment; and cease sanctioning strikes in 
support of the old “no contract’ policy. 

In the many cases arising out of the new labor 
law during the month, organized labor won one 
major contention. A Federal District Court held 
that the restriction on political expenditures by 
unions is an unconstitutional abridgement of 
“freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
freedom of assembly.’”’ The case involved the 
endorsement by Philip Murray and the CIO, in 
their union publication, of a Maryland congres- 
sional candidate. 

In a unanimous NLRB decision at the end of 
March, the matter of whether an individual can 
“front,” in a representation election, for a union 
which has not filed the affidavit nor furnished 
financial data required by the Labor Management 
Relations Act, was decided negatively. The 
Board, in its first decision of this kind, held that a 
person who actually is an agent of a union that has 
not filed non-Communist affidavits cannot be 
placed on the ballot as an individual in a repre- 
sentation election. 

The large number of workers involved in the 
coal and meat packing stoppages brought the 
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number of workers on strike at the end of March 
to the highest point since the spring of 1947. 
There seemed to be no indication, however, of a 
large wave of strikes in spite of numerous unsettled 
wage situations. 


Wage Developments 


A few important wage settlements were con- 
cluded during March, but on the whole it was more 
a month of wage negotiations than of settlements. 
An arbitration award gave the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association (CIO) and the American 
Communications Association (CIO) an increase of 
6.3 percent on base rates and overtime pay, retro- 
active to December 15, 1947. Increases were also 
granted to New York State employees and in 
several municipalities throughout the country. 

On March 27, the emergency fact-finding board 
appointed by the President under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act recommended an increase 
of 15% cents an hour and limited changes in working 
rules for approximately 150,000 engineers, fire- 
men, and switchmen, retroactive to November 1, 
1947. “The board’s recommendations were de- 
clared unsatisfactory by the three brotherhoods 
whose leaders proposed further negotiations with 
the carriers during the 30-day waiting period 
which expires April 27. 

Wage negotiations were in progress during 
March and early April in the electrical equipment, 
automobile, and steel industries. 

Production workers in manufacturing industries 
averaged $51.52 a week in mid-February—a slight 
decline from January, resulting from a drop in 
average weekly hours from 40.5 to 40.0. Estimated 
hourly earnings, exclusive of premium overtime 
pay, rose slightly in February, continuing the 
steady increase to anew high. Since the middle of 
October, estimated average hourly earnings, exclu- 
sive of overtime, have increased by approximately 
3% cents, reflecting in large measure the numerous 
wage increases during that period. 


Manpower Demands 


By early March, little change was noted in the 
nuinber of persons in the labor force or in the 
number employed. A slight increase in agricul- 
tural employment was accompanied by a small 
decline in the number of unemployed. The in- 
crease in agricultural employment, however, was 
not up to seasonal expectations owing to bad 





weather in those parts of the country which y, 
ordinarily hire new workers. 

With nonagricultural employment near 4, 
time peak, the question arose as to the effect yj, 
the proposed withdrawal of several hyp, 
thousand young men, for military service, \, 
have on the manpower requirements of indy: 
Present indications make it appear unlikely | 
such a draft would create serious manpower D 
lems for industry in view of the relatively yo 
age group affected and the probability of |j}, 
deferments for those with necessary skills. }; 
not regarded as likely, on the basis of presen, 
formation, that the additional military an 
dustrial demands would exceed the norma] any 
increment to the labor force of about 700,000, 


The Price Situation 


The prospect for a marked decline in living cq 
as a result of the February decline in farm pric 
was dimmed when it became apparent that 
declines in food prices were of moderate prop 
tions and other retail prices continued to advan 
The spectacular decline in the wholesale prices 
grains and certain foods, which occurred dur; 
February, brought an average drop in retail fog 
prices of only 2.4 percent. The retail prices 
other goods and services continued to rise fr 
January to February and the Bureau’s consume 
price index for mid-February was 167.5 perca 
of the 1935-39 average, about 1 percent below t 
all-time peak of January. Indications are th 
slightly lower food prices in March were abo 
offset by rises in other index components. 

Wholesale prices at the end of March vw: 
slightly higher than the month before. After 
month of price ur.certainty, a succession of ever 
changed business attitudes concerning prices, a 
made the prospect of a general price deline see 
more remote than previously. The adoption ‘ 
the European Recovery Program promised furth 
buying for export markets. The move to enlax 
the armed forces gave strength to textile, leathe 
and processed food products. The prospect ‘ 
additional military equipment was expected 
lead to orders for metals and machinery; and t! 
stoppage in the bituminous-coal mines lessened t) 
likelihood that the demand for heavy goods woul 
soon be supplied. The passage of the law reduc 
income taxes was expected to add to purchasil 
power for both consumption and investment. 
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and the Northeast 
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“gional Wage Differentials: 1907-46 


Long-term Movement of Manufacturing Wages 
in the South, the Far West, the Middle West, 
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vy aspects of United States wage structure have 
ysed more public interest or have created more 
icult problems for employers and trade-unions 
n the existence of regional or area wage differ- 
ials. Large groups of workers performing simi- 
tasks in the same industry receive different 
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ed durigtes of pay from city to city and from region to 

retail foqggion. Bricklayers in Chicago are paid more than 
prices @cklayers in Milwaukee; women attaching pock- 
rise fygip to overalls in factories situated in the Northeast 

ynsumeqarn more per hour than women doing the same 


nd of work in southern plants. 
n most of the widely dispersed industries, 
rional or area differentials have long constituted 
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re abo important issue in collective bargaining and 
nts. ge administration, but in few instances have 
ch wamiform pay scales been achieved. A number of 
Afterqmasons, such as differences in technique, equip- 
f evegment, or product, are usually emphasized in ex- 
ces, agueining why men doing the same work are paid 
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ferent rates in one region as compared with 
other. To some extent, however, the per- 
stence of a particular wage differential is nour- 
hed by the persistence of all differentials. For 


Of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. 

more detailed discussion and additional data will be contained in a forth- 
ning mimeographed report. 

“his article is the second dealing with regional or area wage differentials. 

» earlier one appeared in the October 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor 

(p. 511). 


example, southern furniture workers earn less than 
those in the North partly because such differentials 
also exist in other industries. 

From a study of average hourly earnings? for 
manufacturing occupations in 1907, 1919, 1931-32, 
and 1945-46, the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
cluded that relative wage uniformity among re- 
gions was further advanced in 1945-46 than in 
1931-32 and 1907, but that the percentage differ- 
ential between the high- and low-wage regions was 
about the same in 1945-46 as in 1919. 

After 1907, manufacturing establishments in 
the Far West maintained the highest average level 
of wage rates in the country; in the South the 
lowest wages were paid for work of the same char- 
acter as that performed elsewhere. [rom a com- 
parison of each region with the Northeast, it ap- 
pears that the level of occupational wages was 
about 51 percent higher, on the average, in the 
Far West than in the South in 1907. By 1919, 
this spread had been reduced to approximately 
32 percent by reason of the loss in position of the 
Far West. The over-all differential widened 
after 1919 as the South lost ground, and in 1931-32 
the spread between the Far West and the South 
amounted to 53 percent. Later improvement in 





2 “Occupational earnings” and “job” or ‘‘wage rates’”’ are used interchango- 
ably in this article. The difference between earnings and rates, strictly de- 
fined, is of little significance in the context of this study. 
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the position of the South accounts for the reduc- 
tion in the Far West-South differential to about 35 
percent by 1945-46. 

However, largely because hourly wages were 
higher in 1945-46 than ever before, the cents-per- 
hour differences among regional manufacturing 
wages were larger in 1945-46 than in the three 
earlier periods. 





REGIONAL DIFFERENTIALS IN JOB RATES 
HAVE CHANGED LITTLE IN 40 YEARS 
Wage Rates In Northeast : 100 
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As a result of the study of the changing status 
of each region it was possible to evaluate the over- 
all movement of geographic wage differentials. 
The major conclusions are: 

(1) Percentagewise, geographic wage differ- 
entials narrowed between 1932 and 1945-46 in 
manufacturing, in building and printing trades, 
and in farming. The data for the years prior to 
1932, however, do not support the conclusion that 
this narrowing of differentials was a consequence 
of long-term pressure. 










(2) In terms of cents-per-hour, wage differ, 
among regions and cities tend to correspond 


, ntials 
uring 


the level of money earnings. Thus, georrymmms of 
wage differentials, in money, were generally ordmfore | 
in 1945-46 than at any previous period. ve dif 

(3) It is significant that this study diy Mitional 
























show a more profound modification of regi of \ 
wage differentials. Over the 40-year-periog MBwly ¢ 
changes in manufacturing wage differen lev 
among regions had, on balance, no far-reggifilmrk in 
effect. For example, there was no signifgmmited ' 
change in the ranking of the four regions studies not § 
the Far West remained the high-wage region ces it 
South the low-wage region, and the Middle \apifts it 


and the Northeast were in the middle at aboy; 
same level. Moreover, except for the decling 
the position of the Far West between 1907 
1919 and the loss and subsequent gain in the So 
between 1919 and 1945-46, the size of the dif 
entials between regions was extraordinarily ; 
sistent. 

The practice of establishing job rates with rs 
tion to prevailing wage levels in the immed; 
locality appears to be deeply rooted in the Natio 
wage-determination methods. Thus, in the 
sence of stronger counter-forces regional differs 
tials tend to be self-perpetuating. This depe 
ence upon local conditions in the determination 
wages contrasts sharply with the pricing polic 
of industrial establishments competing in regiogi}'* *! 
or national markets. Localization, which 1 os 
dominant in early American industry, has pa fa 
sisted longer in wage setting than in price settilfi sg tev 
It is a question whether regional differentials ae: 
the prices of essential commodities purchased Hpereior 
wage earners vary with or are as substantial @ ‘Ac 
regional differentials in wage rates. A study §P"s* 
this relationship would throw considerable lig 
on the regional wage problem. all 
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Background of Study 





Those persons dealing with differentials preva} 'T™ 
ing within their own plants or industries must tiie" 
account of the status of all differentials. Howiipeur. 
ever, to evaluate the present status of regiou.. 
wage differentials it is important to know wh n 
trends are in operation. The purpose of (i } 
study was to measure, insofar as available (i 
permit, the long-range movement of regional df 
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Se diffenlmentials—both absolute and relative *—in manu- 
€sPond faeturing Wage rates as a whole rather than in 
8; Zeon Alms of specific industries. 
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fore specifically, the major trends in regional 
vo differentials are measured in terms of occu- 
ional wage rates, differentiated by industry ind 
of workers. For each period covered, the 
urly earnings of workers of roughly equivalent 
ll levels, doing essentially the same type of 
rk in the same industries, are compared. Being 
sited to similar employments, such a comparison 
not significantly influenced by regional differ- 
ces in industrial make-up, nor by inter-regional 
ifts in industry or labor, nor by the differences 
mong regions in the composition of the labor 
rce for a given industry (e. g., the ratio of skilled 
unskilled and of men to women).* 

This analysis is limited to four periods for which 
e Bureau collected occupational wage data 
pvering a large and diversified group of in- 
stries—1907, 1919, 1931-32, and 1945-46.5 
hese periods have the advantage of being spaced 
ther evenly, and represent severe depression as 
ell as postwar peaks. Of course, the data cover- 
ng four such periods cannot form a connected 
pries, but they indicate long-range ' movement and 
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is depelentify those intervals in which significant 
lnation@@hanges in regional differdntials took place. 
ng polic 


n regio ‘It is important to distinguish between the two forms in which differen- 
rhich is might be expressed: One is absolute in terms of cents-per-hour, and the 
her is relative, in the form of an index, ratio, or percentage. Although at 

has nay given time the absolute differential has meaning if interpreted within 
‘e : » framework of existing standards, its significance changes with money 
; Sett : e levels. For example, the 10-cent ditference between average earnings, 
eNtials MF 2 and 30 cents looms large as labor cost and buying power when compared 
















th the difference between 80- and 90-cent averages. For the most part, 
herefore, this study is based upon relative differentials. 


hased | 


antial ‘A comparison of occupational wage rates is one of many possible measure- 
study hents of regional differences. This approach throws little light, except by 

“ [ery broad inference, upon changes in totai earnings and the relative well- 
ble ing of all workers in each region. Moreover, in some industries there are 


eristic regional differences in technique and equipment, quality of 
oduct, method of wage payment, and productivity; hence differentials in 
ccupational earnings cannot be taken as indications of equivalent differ- 
nees in labor cost. In particular industries, these factors go far towards 
plaining regional wage differentials, but in the composite picture of regional 
iflerentials presented here the effects of these factors are partly offset by 
hers. 


' The industries covered during each period were diversified enough to be 
mnsidered as an approximate representation of all manufacturing industries. 
he data for these periods consist of average hourly earnings for selected 
ccupations, by region, industry, and sex of workers. The regional aligument 
at appeared to have most significance in terms of historical differentials 


eri0 
— nd that could be applied to the data for all four periods was as follows: 

v Northeast (including New England and Middle Atlantic States). 
of t Middle West (including Great Lakes and other Midwestern States). 
Ls South (including Southeast and Southwest States). 

e da Far West (including Mountain and Pacific States). 








The procedures employed in selecting, com- 
bining, and integrating the available data are 
important features of a study of this nature. 
Briefly, in order to obtain a statistical measure of 
regional differentials that is not affected by 
differences among regions in the importance of 
each industry and occupation, the following 
method was employed: In each of the four periods 
covered, average hourly earnings for each occu- 
pational group in the South, Far West, and Middle 
West were converted to percentages of the earn- 
ings for corresponding groups in the Northeast. 
The median percentage was then selected as the 
best indication of the average differential between 
each region and the Northeast. This method was 
used in the calculation of differentials for all occu- 
pations, occupations in which men were engaged, 
occupations in which women were engaged, and 
those of the male occupations that could be classi- 
fied as skilled. Although comparison with the 
Northeast results from use of this method, it also 
gives an approximation of the relationships be- 
tween occupational earnings in each region and 
those in all other regions. For example, if in one 
period occupational earnings in the Far West 
were, on the average, 110 percent of corresponding 
earnings in the Northeast, and in the South 90 
percent of earnings in the Northeast, the advantage 
of the Far West over the South can be assumed 
to be about 22 percent (i. e., 110+90). 


Position of the South 


The status of occupational earnings in the South 
relative to the rest of the country, or usually to the 
North, has long been considered the core of the 
regional wage problem. The persistence of lower 
wage levels in the South has, among other things, 
influenced the pattern of industry location and 
labor migration.* During recent years, the wage 
gap between the South and other regions has nar- 
rowed; yet over the 40 years covered by this study 
the relative wage position of the South showed no 
progressive improvement that might be attribut- 
able to long-term forces affecting the industry and 
the population of the South. Notwithstanding 
gains in recent years, the percentage gap between 
manufacturing job rates in the South and in other 
regions was as wide in 1945-46 as in 1919. In 





*See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 898, Labor in the South, 
1947, especially chapters 1 and 2, 
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relation to the industrially dominant Northeast and 
Northwest, the wage position of the South was the 
same at the end as at the beginning of the 40 years.’ 

Regions as broadly defined as the South and the 
Northeast include varying industry and area wage 
levels. Therefore, a job-for-job comparison be- 
tween the two regions, cutting across industry 
lines, exhibits a wide range of differentials. Thus, 
for each southern occupational group in which 
earnings were less than 75 percent of the North- 
east average in 1907 there was one for which hourly 
earnings were higher in the South than*in the 
northern region. In 1945-46, a similar situation 
prevailed. However, the wide and uneven dis- 
tribution of differentials between the two regions 
that was characteristic in 1907 and 1919 had 
developed into a rather symmetrical pattern by 
1946. Of course, this cannot be attributed to 
changes in the South alone. Similar tendencies 
were noted in other regional comparisons pre- 
sented in this article. 

On the whole, the southern wage level for all 
jobs covered was no closer to that of the’ Northeast 
in 1945-46 than it had been in 1907 and 1919 (see 
chart). The considerable improvement in the 
position of the South relative to the Northeast 
which took place between 1931-32 and 1945-46 
merely reduced the differential to that prevailing 
during the two early periods. In both 1907 and 
1919 southern occupational rates were, on the 
average, slightly more than 85 percent of corre- 
sponding Northeast rates; in 1931-32, the median 
relationship dropped to 74 percent; but between 
1932 and 1945-46, southern wage rates increased 
proportionately more than Northeast rates and 
the ratio again became 85 percent. 

The widening of differentials between the South 
and the Northeast between 1919 and 1931-32 
and the narrowing between 1932 and 1945-46 are 
highly significant as indicators of the forces that 
tend to narrow regional differentials. The widen- 
ing of the gap between the two regions during the 
earlier period probably is related to the 1930-32 
depression. However, as the accompanying chart 
illustrates, the Northeast, Far West, and Middle 





' In farm wage rates, the differential against the South had increased be- 
tween 1007 and 1946. Even in terms of union rates for skilled building and 
printing trades, southern cities were not in their most advantageous positions 
at the end of the 1907-46 period. 

* In terms of wage rates paid to farm labor, the differential between the 
South and the rest of the cuuntry also widened between 1919 and 1932 and 
narrowed between 1932 and 1045-46. 


West maintained fairly stable relationship, mek! 
one another through 1919, 1931-32, and | 94; Mmrors! 
hence there is reason to believe that the congi:mmt th 
that made for the changing status of the ¢Jmd 2 
were peculiar to that region. de. 

The reasons for the improvement in the pogis thet 
of manufacturing wages in the South bety, at of 
1931-32 and 1945-46 are more readily appagmme!™- 
than those for the earlier loss. Because of (gp? 
relatively low wages paid in the South, this poqmmuthe 
was undoubtedly affected to a greater proporjiqamee!™' 
ate extent than others by the NRA codes @ | 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and other Fed, ae 
wage legislation; by the spread of unionizatiGi pw 
and by the full employment of the war yy 
Whether or not the spread between the South, 
the Northeast continues to narrow, the 194; 0c 
position of the South relative to the North 
reflected no progressive improvement over { 
40 years covered, such as might be attributa} 
to the working of long-term forces.° 

In general, the over-all tendencies descri} 
above apply also to skilled male jobs, to sey 
skilled and unskilled male jobs, and, with slig 
modification, to all female jobs studied. 1 
wage position of skilled men in the South relati 
to that of similarly skilled men in the Northe 
was substantially better than that for the sen 
skilled and unskilled (combined) in all four period 
In 1907 and 1919 (see table), the southern skil} 
group earned approximately 95 percent of noriii'™ 
eastern rates, on the average, as contrasted with § 
percent for all male jobs and somewhat less th 
this amount considering only the semiskilled a 
unskilled male jobs. The increased differentials 
1931-32 brought the skilled in the South down 
83 percent of Northeast levels; for the less skill : 
the loss was even greater. The recovery of bot 
groups in the South between 1932 and 19454 
failed by narrow margins to bring them to t) 
relative positions they held in 1919. Thus, : 
1945-46 all southern male occupational grout 
were paid about 84 percent of corresponding jf 
earnings in the Northeast. However, skill 
groups in the South were within 10 percent ° 
Northeast wage levels. 

















































* Moreover, over this 40-year period, there appeared to be no lone: 
constant improvement in the relative position of union rates for skilled bu: 
ing and printing workers in southern cities such as might be attributabie ' 
general economic forces affecting the region as a whole. Rather, the van¢ 
movements of southern cities toward and away from the average leve! 3% 
from each other might be explained best in terms of loca] and short-run facto 
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skilled workers were consistently in a more 
rable position than other groups in the South, 
+ the range of differentials between southern 
} northeastern skilled occupations was quite 
jo, In all periods, a substantial proportion of 
thern skilled groups earned less than 80 per- 
»t of the rates for similar workers in the northern 
ion. This variation reveals that the acquisi- 
»n of a skilled status did not, in itself, assure the 
uthern worker a wage equal or close to that 
eived by like workers in other regions. 
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Codes ¥ , ' ; 
rer F edian regional differences in occupational wage rates in 
“UF edo manufacturing industries, by skill and sex, selected periods 

n1ON zat; [Wage rates for corresponding occupations in the Northeast = 100] 
war Veg 
. Sout he Median relation to Northeast 
| , (in percent) 
le 194; Occupational category and period 
North Middle | Far 
hea South | “West | West 
OVer t] 
Ctr b uta} occupations: 
Pt hithiebicasnbeesrsusascaers 86 100 130 
Sttitnttnendiennennoncsensood 87 97 115 
, LCE LAE 74 97 113 
Cescrihe 1008-48... ...---.-22..2 2-22 enone enone 85 101 115 
en’s occupations: 
» tO sep ae EET Rey aes ors 88 100 131 
c > EE SE itanee ae tannwowortrsncengonns 88 98 117 
AW) > | — SSC AaRBePSORReysereRDIERD eR 74 97 114 
. LE 84 102 115 
lec, T)\fiien’s skilled occupations: 
43 A 93 99 131 
h relat itis tose. sJ4..-2cs.-2-s2c..000. 95 9} (1) 
- A 83 96 
NorthesM 1008-46........----.-.---...-.-...-..---- 91 101 113 
omen’s occupations: 
the seq MiMesbhsbdsstsc abseil ss.-ébied- Wu (1) (1) (1) 
, Ee ietnanktinnenendgccaseetec=s 81 92 (1) 
T Period 1981-83... 2... eee 73 (") (1) 
+ a LT AI 87 98 114 
NT skill 
of north ! Number of occupations covered too small to justify selection of median, 
1 with§ ; jry 
ese th The median relationships also indicate that 


he percentage wage advantage of the skilled over 
he semiskilled and unskilled was greater in the 
South than in the Northeast (and other regions) 
n all periods. Moreover, the wider spread be- 
ween the pay of skilled and unskilled in the 
South was due to the fact that the wage standards 
pf the low-skilled occupations in the South, as a 
proup, were further below those of low skilled in 
other regions than were those of the skilled. 

In contrast with the situation of men workers, 
he wage position of women in the South relative 
0 the Northeast appeared to be substantially 
better in 1945-46 than during the earlier periods 
studied. In 1919, occupational earnings of women 

in the South were, on the average, about 81 per- 

ae Aacent of corresponding earnings in the Northeast, 

varoe@S compared with 88 percent for men’s jobs. 

vp_ Vomen’s occupations were affected less than 
781157482 


lled ani 
ntials, 
down t 
3 skille 
of bot 
194544 
to th 
hus, j 
group 
ng jo 
skille 


ent 0 


long-t 


men’s by the subsequent widening of differentials, 
and, in 1931-32, were at about the same level, 
that is, approximately 73 percent of northern 
wage levels. The 1945-46 data indicated that 
the women’s group in the South was paid 87 per- 
cent of comparable rates in the Northeast—a 
somewhat better position than that of men’s 
occupations (84 percent). 

In the abstract, the changes in the position of 
the South might have resulted from the changing 
status of the Northeast and not from the chang- 
ing status of the South relative to the country as 
a whole. For example, the differentials between 
the South and the Northeast might have decreased 
between 1932 and 1945-46 as a consequence of a 
smaller increase in wages in the latter region as 
against the rest of the country or of other factors 
affecting the Northeast region alone. However, 
the data for the Middle West and the Far West, 
discussed later in this article, show little change 
in relationships between each of these regions and 
the Northeast in the three later periods, and thus 
support the following conclusion: In the main, 
the widening of differentials between the South 
and the Northeast between 1919 and 1931-32 
was caused by the South losing ground to the rest 
of the country in terms of occupational wages for 
men, and the subsequent reduction of differentials 
between 1931-32 and 1945-46 resulted from an 
improvement in the position of the South relative 
to other regions. The fragmentary data for 
women’s occupations present an inconclusive 
picture. 


Position of the Far West 


The Far West, and particularly the Pacific 
Coast, has long been a high-wage region and, in 
1907, was in a particularly favorable wage posi- 
tion. By 1946, the relative wage status of the 
Far West was appreciably lower.'® Probably 
continuing a tendency that had been set in motion 
earlier, it appears that the major decline in the 
position of the Far West took place between 1907 
and the early 1920’s. 

Manufacturing wages in the Far West were 
substantially above those in the Northeast in all 
four periods studied. In 1907, about a fifth of 

1* A loss in relative status over this period, particularly in the early part, 
was also experienced by Far West cities with respect to union rates for skilled 
building and printing occupations, and by the Mountain States with respect 


to farm wage rates. In contrast, the Pacific States showed a rather steady 
advance in farm wage status over this period. 
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the Far West occupational groups covered had 
hourly earnings as much as 50 percent or more 
above those of like groups in the Northeast; only 
a negligible number were at a wage disadvantage. 
Between 1907 and 1945-46 the differentials were 
reduced; in the recent period only about 6 percent 
of the occupations in the Far West showed 50 
percent or more pay than in the Northeast and 
the proportion of jobs for which wage rates were 
lower in the Far West than in the Northeast was 
slightly above 10 percent. Occupational differ- 
entials for 1945-46 had quite a wide range, but 
approximately 44 percent of the Far West occupa- 
tional groups showed wages from 5 to 20 percent 
more than those received in the Northeast. 

As the chart illustrates, the Far West at least 
since 1919 has not held the substantial wage ad- 
vantage it had over the Northeast and the Middle 
West in 1907. The average wage differential of 
the Far West over the Northeast amounted to 30 
percent in 1907. By 1919, the spread had been 
reduced to 15 percent, and was maintained at 
approximately that level during 1931-32 and 1945- 
46. This evidence of a long-term stability in the 
Far West manufacturing wage differential is incon- 
clusive insofar as short-run changes might be con- 
cerned. It does, however, bear out the conclusion 
that the growth of industry and the heavy in- 
migration of population that have characterized 
the development of the Far West during the past. 
three decades apparently have not created a strong 
impetus towards the equalization of wage rates as 
between the Far West and the Northeast and 
Middle West. 

In men’s occupations alone, much the same 
showing was made. Among these occupations, 
the number classified as skilled was not sufficient 
in 1919 and 1931-32 to provide reliable averages, 
but the medians for skilled men in 1907 and 1945- 
46 differed only slightly from those shown for all 
men’s occupations. Thus, the loss of wage ad- 
vantage between 1907 and 1919, and the relative 
stability thereafter, can be attributed to the 
different skill levels in roughly the same measure. 

In 1945-46, the only period for which the num- 
ber of women’s occupations covered in the Far 
West was sufficient to make possible a comparison 
with other regions, the wage position of women 
in the Far West relative to similarly employed 
women in the Northeast was about as favorable 






as thatformen. The average differentia] bety, 
the Far West and the Middle West was slighy 
larger for women than for men; compared wi 
the South the opposite was true. 


Position of the Middle West 


The job-for-job comparison between the t, 
great industrial regions, the Middle West and 4, 
Northeast, revealed a wide range of wage diff. 
entials. However, in each period covered the py 
portion of occupations in which earnings we 
greater in the Northeast than in the Middle Wem’ 
was approximately the same as the proportion ; 
which earnings were less. The median different; 
(3 percent at its highest) did not disclose an appr 
ciable gap between the wage levels of the Midd, 
West and the Northeast in any period. Averag, 
relationships between manufacturing wage rate 
in the Middle West and the Northeast remained 
comparatively stable throughout the four period 
covered by this study. 

The Middle West—Northeast differentials for 
men’s occupations and for the skilled group of 
occupations, considered separately, were about 
the same as for all occupations, as the table shows. 
The slight difference between the median differen. 
tials for the skilled occupations and for all men’s 
occupations, in favor of the latter, indicates that 
the unskilled and semiskilled in the Middle West 
generally held a slight advantage over the skilled 
in wage status relative to the Northeast. It also 
indicates that the wage spread between the skilled 
and other groups was slightly smaller in the Middle 
West than in the Northeast. Although women 
in the Middle West showed an improvement in 
wage status relative to the Northeast in 1945-46 
as against 1919, in both periods women’s occupa- 
tions held less favorable positions than men’s in 
relation to wage rates for similar jobs in the 
Northeast. 

Broadly, the average wage differentials between 
the Middle West and the South and Far West 
took much the same course over the periods cov- 
ered as those between the two latter regions and 
the Northeast. Compared with the Far West and 
the South, the Middle West showed a gain in 
status between 1907 and 1945-46—a considerable § 
narrowing of differentials with respect to the high- 
wage Far West region and a slight widening of the 
spread over the low-wage southern region. 
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al betwadliition of the Northeast 


as Sligh 


bared wid? evaluate the effect of the changes on the 


jon of the Northeast, the main points already 
nted are recast below in such a way as to 
phasize the region’s relative status. 
notween the 1907 and the 1945-46 periods, the 
heast advanced in relation to the Far West, 
its status relative to the South and Middle 
xt remained about the same. The wage 
antage of the Northeast over the South in- 
,sed substantially between 1919 and 1931-32 
1 decreased to about the same extent between 
b1-32 and 1945-46, thus bringing the Northeast 
with differential to the 1907 and 1919 level. 
eNortheast—Far West average differential, which 
ored the latter region throughout the 40 years 
ered, narrowed markedly between 1907 and 
9, The magnitude of the differential in 1945-46 
; substantially smaller than in 1907 but was 
out the same as in 1919. Compared with the 
iddle West, the Northeast tended to gain slightly 
relative status between 1907 and 1919 but ex- 
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perienced an offsetting loss between 1932 and 
1945-46. Between 1932 and 1945-46, the North- 
east lost ground to each of the other regions— 
only a superficial loss relative to the Middle West 
and Far West but a considerable loss relative to 
the South. This movement reversed the trend 
that operated between 1907 and 1932." 

The differentials between the Northeast and 
other regions with respect to men’s occupations 
and the skilled groups among these occupations 
followed much the same course as that described 
for all occupations. However, in 1945-46, women 
factory workers in the Northeast did not hold the 
same favorable wage advantage over similarly em- 
ployed workers in the South and Middle West 
that they held in 1919. This loss in relative 
status for women in the Northeast was not 
matched by an equivalent loss for men. 





11 The pattern of gain in status followed by a loss marked the trend in wage 
differentials between the two northeastern farm regions and the country as a 
whole. The New England and Middle Atlantic farm regions improved 
their relative wage positions considerably between 1919 and 1932, but lost 
ground almost as drastically between 1932 and 1945-46. The standing of 
both regions was somewhat better in 1946 than in 1919 and 1910, 





Labor Relations 
in the U. S. Zone 
of Germany 


Oscar WEIGERT ' 





RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND MANAGEMENT in 
the U. S. Zone, as in other parts of occupied 
Germany, are still in a formative phase. Land- 
wide unions and union federations have been 
established in Bavaria, Wirttemberg-Baden, and 
Hesse, the three southwestern German Ldnder ? 
forming the greater part of the U. S. Zone. 
Unions in these three Lander and the local unions 
of Bremen,’ the fourth Land, had a membership of 
almost 1% million workers at the end of October 
1947. Works councils representing unorganized 
workers as well as union members operate in the 





1 Of the Bureau’s Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

* Lander (singular, Land) is the term generally applied to a political unit 
which is somewhat similar to a State in the United States. 

* The Land Bremen consists mainly of the two cities Bremen and Bremer- 
haven. 


great majority of enterprises. The developnJjl 
of employers’ organizations is less advanced 4 
that of unions and works councils. For this , 
other reasons, particularly the legally im, 
wage freeze, collective bargaining has so f,; , 
attained the importance it had prior to its gb, 
tion by the Nazi régime. Work stoppages 
radic on the whole, have in most cases }y 
demonstrations against scarcity of food and 04) 
consumer goods, rather than a result of |g} 
management disputes. Official mediation mac}, 
ery has as yet been little developed. |, ) 
courts, however, are frequently used to rego) 
juridical labor disputes, and almost all such coy 
contemplated in the U. S. Zone are in operat 
Under the Weimar Republic, fundamen 
principles such as labor’s right to organize and 
participate in the determination of employme 
conditions were embodied in the national constit 
tion. Details of labor relations were regulated | 
national laws. Wages and other labor standar 
were established in part by collective agreemen 
between trade-unions and employers’ associatio 
belonging to nation-wide federations, and in py 
by awards of national public arbitration agency 
The tradition of a nation-wide democratic schen 
of labor relations, though interrupted by the | 
years of the Nazi régime,‘ still permeates t) 
thinking of German labor leaders and labor admin 
istrators. It is also apparent in the new! 
promulgated constitutions of the Ldnder in t) 
U. S. Zone and has influenced the legislativ 
measures of the Allied Control Council (th 
supreme four-power agency) in Berlin. 





4 For an account of labor relations in Nazi Germany, see Monthly Lal 
Review, March 1945 (p. 498). 


Tasie 1.—Area and population of Germany, by Occupation Zones, and Berlin, Oct. 29, 1946 
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' These figures include Berlin. 
* Included in Soviet Zone. 
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Source.—Compiled from various tables in The Po 
Special Report of the Military Governor, U.S. Zone, 


tion of Germany 
ar. 15, 1947. 
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nder the Occupation, the pattern of labor 
ions in each of the zones has been strongly 
enced by the economic and political policies of 
particular occupying power.’ Fundamental 
wrences in general conditions and in labor 
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to its ghdllmetions exist between the three western zones and 
Ppages, sim Soviet Zone. On the other hand, labor 
Cases hdmicies of the U. S. and British Military Govern- 
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he four Occupation Zones are unequal in area, 
pulation, and economic potential. Compara- 
» data on area and population, based on 


























| Operatig 
indamenjmeliminary results of a census taken at the end of 
ize ang ptober 1946, are given in table 1. 
nploymes be labor force of the U. S. Zone numbered 
1 constjsqpout 7,209,000 at the end of June 1947. By the 
U 
rulated of September 1947, nearly 4,816,000 were 
> U . 
standanil ployed as wage and salaried workers; 30.8 
1 
greemengercent were women. (See table 2.) 
SOCiatig , 
; ste 2.—Employed wage and salaried workers, by eco- 
id in DA nomic groups and branches of industry, U. S. Zone and 
agenciegmm tolal Germany, end September 1947 
ic sche {In thousands of persons] 
J the U. 8. Total 
ates th Major economic group and branch of industry Zone |Germany 
T adm es 4,815.7 | 20, 548.9 
2) new! == 
. riculture, forestry, fishing---................--..-.-..- 622.3 2. 859.3 
r in th@gpdustry. handicrafts... -.........-.-------------------- 2, 265. 2 9,904.0 
; SE een sn cansoh-reercemarerssoosspe= 31.6 801.2 
Pislatiy Quarrying, stoneworking, cement, brick, tile, 
‘ ceramics, and glass production -_.............-.-- 115.6 364.3 
cil (thqmm Metal production... -....---..---------.----.---. 31.1 289.3 
Metalworking, machinery, vehicle and rolling 
stock production, stee] construction... .........-.- 476.4 1, 937.8 
Electrical manufacturing. ........................- 126. 1 422.5 
Optics and precision instruments__...............- 43. 5 153. 1 
ithly Lab ec aeusauadaehones 87.8 458.9 
tit anions dinpebanngpeumboncepens 128.9 715.7 
Paper and paper processing--................-.--- 34.2 147.0 
Printing and graphic arts__........-.....-...-.--- 43.7 186. 1 
EL, «. cnnnducnapenetocensasecne 46.1 121.0 
EE ae eT ee 18.4 68. 6 
Woodworking, musical instruments, toys---.-.-...-- 224.0 788. 4 
Eh on cannecenaccececcees 179.7 733.7 
Ee A a a 210.3 875.6 
Building and allied trades_.................-..-.--- 422.4 1, 634. 6 
CESS 45.4 206. 2 
ommerce and transportation !__....................- 799. 2 3, 314.2 
Sex ublic and private services ?...................-...--- 890. 8 3, 470.8 
ES ooo cnctcenStindcsdsscbdcccsbcoss 238. 2 1, 000. 6 


















emales [i ! Includes railways, post, and telegraph systems. 


‘Includes indigenous employees of occupation forces. 


Source.—Report of Military Governor for Germany (U. 8S. Zone), Statis- 
tal Annex, November 1947. 
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Manufacturing industries are highly developed 
n the U. S. Zone, but it lacks the raw materials 
——fheeded to supply these industries; further, only 


armany 








‘The parts of Eastern Germany under Polish administration, and the 
» Row economically merged with France, are not considered in this article. 








10 percent of the coal and about 15 percent of the 
steel required for its economy are produced in the 
zone. Even before the war, this particular region 
was dependent upon food imports from abroad 
and from other parts of Germany. Under the 
occupation, its food position has become critical 
because of an increase in population and a con- 
siderable decline in the principal food crops. 


Allied Policies on Labor Relations 


Policies on labor relations in the U. S. Zone 
have developed within a framework created by 
inter-Allied statements and enactments. Even 
before the Occupation, the European Advisory 
Commission (a three-power body set up for draft- 
ing the future controls on Germany) stated that - 
German workers should be permitted ‘‘to estab- 
lish organizations for the purpose of collective 
bargaining and mutual social and economic assist- 
ance.” The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 
1945, carried a similar statement. 

A more detailed though fragmentary program 
of labor relations for all parts of Germany grew 
from laws, orders, and directives issued by the 
Allied Control Council in Berlin. The main parts 
of this program are: 

(1) Directive No. 31 of June 3, 1946, allowing 
federation of trade-unions within the limits of a 
zone, provided the unions are organized on “a 
democratic basis’ and their federation results 
“from the freely expressed desires’ of members. 

(2) Law No. 22 of April 10, 1946, permitting 


establishment of works councils in every enter- 


prise. The councils are ordered to carry out 
their functions in cooperation with the trade- 
unions. 

(3) Law No. 21 of March 30, 1946, under which 
labor courts, first developed under the Weimar 
Republic, are reestablished with exclusive juris- 
diction in various types of juridical labor disputes. 
Trade-unions or their federations, and employers 
or their associations, are to present nominations 
for chairmen, vice chairmen, and assessors to the 
Land authorities who make the appointments. 

(4) Law No. 35 of August 20, 1946, setting up 
machinery for conciliation and arbitration. With 
the exception of conflicts affecting the interests 
of the Occupation, labor conflicts shall be sub- 
mitted for arbitration only with the consent of 
both parties, and an award made by an Arbitra- 
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tion Commission shall be binding only if accepted 
by both parties. 

No general statute on collective bargaining has 
been issued by the Allied Authority. However, 
Control Council directives on wages and hours 
expressly authorize collective bargaining within the 
limits they set. This authorization has gained in 
importance since the original wage freeze was 
somewhat loosened. 
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United States Policies on Labor Relations 


Military Government policies in the U. 8. Zone 
have consistently encouraged the formation of in- 
dependent and democratic trade-unions and the 
development of collective bargaining. In the 
early phases of the Occupation, the various steps 
leading to the formation of a union or a federation 
of unions were prescribed in detail and depended 
upon permission by the United States authorities. 
At present, general principles governing trade- 
unions and trade-union federations are stated in 
Military Government regulations, and the unions 


are expected to comply with these proyiy 
without specific controls. 

The functions of unions as defined by \yjj; 
Government regulations include, in addition 
collective bargaining and the settlement of la} 
disputes, participation in the education of , 
German people in democracy, in denazificatioy , 
elimination of militarism, in the establishmen, , 
development of a peaceful economy, and jy ; 
elimination of monopolistic business organizatiy 

These regulations stress the concern of try, 
unions with activities of works councils and » 
to the councils’ obligation, under Control Coy 
Law No. 22, to cooperate with the trade-upiy 
Basic functions of the councils are limited to thy 
specified in the law. However, individual wo 
councils, in agreement with the trade-unions, hy 
the right to develop their relationships with rm; 
agement through shop agreements. 

The creation of employers’ associations was | 
encouraged by the U. S. Military Government, 
the earlier phases of the Occupation. Later ity 
found necessary, in the interest of collective }y 
gaining, to authorize business and _ professioy 
associations to establish “employer represen 
tion.””’ Under the current regulations, each ass 
ciation must be limited to one major industry; 
trade. lo federations of employers’ associatioy 
have yet been permitted in the U. S. Zone.° 

Military Government regulations stress the ne 
to prevent labor conflicts under the Occupation, 
to settle them peacefully. Strikes and lock-ou 
are, however, forbidden only when they threate 
military security or an objective of the Occupatic 
and in such cases the Military Government mi 
require the resumption of work. 


Linder Legislation on Labor Relations 


Programs of labor relations were incorporat: 
in the constitutions which the four Ldnder con 
prising the U. S. Zone have adopted with t 
approval of the Military Government. The# 
constitutions establish freedom of association {t 
workers and for employers and recognize collecti" 
agreements as binding contracts. Althoug 
workers are given the right of representation with 
the individual enterprise, the right of the worker 

* A single association, representing employers from various industrics, ™ 


been established under the British Military Government in the 
Bremen before it was assigned to the U. 8. Zone. 
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presentatives to participate in managerial de- 
ions is variously defined in the constitutions. 
10 Hesse, Wirttemberg-Baden, and Bremen 
nstitutions expressly recognize the legality of 
es, but only if they are conducted by trade- 
ions. ‘The Hessian constitution forbids lock-outs. 
Some of these constitutional provisions must be 
plemented by special legislation to become 
rlicable. In this connection, Land bills on 
orks councils are currently being considered in 
four Lander. Laws or regulations at the Land 
vel were also necessary to carry out some of the 
ied Control Council laws, such as those on 
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ade-unigfibor courts and on conciliation and arbitration. 

ted to the 

dual wothe New Trade-Union Movement 

hions, hg 

With me Before 1933, the German trade-union move- 
nent consisted of three major groups: the ‘‘free”’ 

DS was Socialist trade-unions, the Christian National 

rmment grade-unions, and the Democratic (Hirsch-Dunc- 

ater it yqmeer) trade-unions. Each of them represented a 

ctive hgympecific ideology, and each was closely connected 

ofessiongmwith one or more political parties. The Christian 



























‘ational and the Democratic unions were partic- 


presen 
-ach asymmlarly strong among salaried employees and civil 
dustry @pervants, while most of the organized manual 


orkers—79 percent in 1931—belonged to the 
Socialist wing. A Communist opposition group 
vithin the Socialist unions, together with some 
mall separate Communist unions, formed the 
‘Revolutionary Trade-Union Opposition.” In 
pontrast with these pre-Nazi developments, a 
single and unified trade-union movement currently 
exists in the U. S. Zone, and also in other parts of 
ermany. 

The new trade-union movement started spon- 
taneously. Its development was aided by the 
U. S. Military Government, which stipulated 
poratirank and file initiative for labor organization, 
T Col’ Seven if this meant (as it did) slowing down the 


30Ciatioy 
e.° 

the hea 
Pation 
lock-oy 
threate 
upation 
ant meg 


th tif¥erowth of the movement. Union membership is 
a voluntary, in accordance with pre-Nazi tradition. 
ion fe 


Trade-union leaders in the U. S. Zone stress 
their movement’s independence of political parties 
/“-'Be a8 & prerequisite of its unification. They empha- 
Wit size, however, that the movement must be 
rkers actively interested in political matters, because 
rics, of the immediate political problems of a defeated 
* ‘““E\ Germany can be attacked successfully only with 

) union participation; essential parts of the trade- 


lectis 
hougl 








union program can not be accomplished except 
by political means. In this connection, the union 
leaders refer particularly to the program of 
‘industrial democracy” or ‘“‘democratic socialism” 
which in the new unified movement has taken the 
place of the former diversified ideologies. An 
essential part of this program is the participation 
of the trade-unions, on equal footing with the 
employers, in the agencies of economic planning 
and control. 

Trade-unions and trade-union federations in 
the U. S. Zone are Land-wide organizations, with 
the exception of those in the Land Bremen where 





CHART 2 y 


TRADE-UNION GROWTH IN 
U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


As A Percent Of Total Wage And Salaried Workers 
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separate organizations exist in each of its two 
cities. There are 15 unions each in Wirttemberg- 
Baden and Hesse, 14 in Bavaria, and 9 in the city 
of Bremen. All wage earners’ unions are organ- 
ized on an industry basis. White-collar workers 
have their own trade-unions; they belong to the 
same federations as the unions of wage earners. 
The constitutions of the Land-wide trade-union 
federations assure substantial autonomy to mem- 
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ber unions and give them considerable influence 
in the formation and implementation of federa- 
tion policies. Local union councils and, in Hesse 
and Bavaria, regional union agencies are organiza- 
tional parts of the federations. 

Throughout the U.S. Zone, collective bargaining 
is the prerogative of the affiliated unions. They 
also decide upon work stoppages and similar 
actions in labor disputes, in accordance with 
general rules established by the federations. The 
federations represent the movement as a whole, 
particularly in dealing with the public, the legis- 
latures, the German governments, and the Occu- 
pation authorities. Their functions, as listed in 
their constitutions, include fighting the remaining 
Nazi and militarist influences; training trade-union 
officials and union members; collection and analysis 
of economic information and statistics; publica- 
tion of trade-union journals; and development of 
union benefit systems. The federations receive 
varying portions of union dues for their adminis- 
trative expenses, for relief funds, and for “soli- 
darity funds’ from which to support affiliated 
unions*or to finance labor disputes of general 
importance. 


Tasie 3.—Estimated trade-union membership in the U. S. 
Zone,' January 1946- October 1947 


{In thousands of persons] 




















Wage and salaried 
Number of workers 
trade- 
End of month 
union 
members | Number Mayen: ad 
employed 
unions ? 
CO 378 33, 259 11.6 
| -_ eS Sa 717 8, 332 21.5 
BRIBE, sccccoeccedsecadsesceses 829 43, 664 22. 6 
| EES 920 4, 137 22.2 
20G7? FOREN ccccocceccccs eS ee 1, 021 4, 364 23.4 
pt , eee beoccoe 1, 263 4, 565 27.7 
Pid scccodeecddasevhonesnsseres 1, 388 4,719 29.4 
ie re ne Fe 1, 470 4, 816 30. 5 





1 Excluding Berlin. Including the Land Bremen for April, July, and 


October 1947. 
Bremon became part of the U. 8. Zone on Jan. 21, 1947. 
2 As of total wage and salary earners in preceding month, except where 
otherwise specified. 
§ Wage and salaried workers, February 1946, 
4 Wage and salaried workers, June 1946. 


Source.—Based on data from the Report of Military Governor (U. 8. 
Zone), Statistical Annex, March 1947 through November 1947. 

The constitutions of affiliated unions follow 
a general pattern in each Land. At annual con- 
ventions, elected representatives of the member- 
ship establish broad policies and elect officers and 
members of executive boards and other bodies. 
The work of local units is controlled by the local 
membership. 














There are no nation-wide reports on trade-yp;, 
membership in Germany today. However, , 
3 gives a summary of trade-union growth jy 
U. S. Zone and table 4 gives the latest ayaij,; 
estimates of membership in all four zones and 
Berlin. 


TaBLE 4.—Estimated trade-union membership for Germ, 
as a whole, June 30, 1947 


[In thousands of persons] 























Wage and salarieg 
Number of workers 
trade- |-— — 
Region union Total P 
ere 
members | number | in trade 
employed | Uniong terp 
I cicatchs snithsdducckeunaad 8, 337 20, 163 | tern 
—S————SS=|_—_§ J  —~XF—=——_—_—_"—— = 
0 Gees............ AAMT AL 1, 357 4,719 | ™ ob 
BD, .ccavecoosennqeacoranpegg 2, 300 6, 791 x 
of aE Ss a 3, 676 5, 836 6 
DO. ciddndbsndttbhncdinntit 402 1, 461 * 
a nlcddtideodinceadbsdivebdbhecsien 602 1, 356 | 4. 





Source.—Based on data from the Report of Military Governor (v. 
Zone), Statistical Annex, August and September 1947. 





The degree of organization in the U. S. Zoned t 
and the share of women and youthful workers ; 
the trade-union membership, are indicated ; 
table 5. 








miant 


Works Councils 





Reestablishment of works councils—suppresseiff% (3 
by the Nazi régime—was a spontaneous move bylpott 
German workers, as in the case of trade-unions 
General conditions, in many cases, favored the 
development of a labor relations pattern fo 
individual enterprises rather than for whole in. 
dustries or broad geographical areas. The early 
policy of the U. S. Military Government furthered 
this development by authorizing immediate labor 
representation within the plant and by the slowing 
down of trade-union organization. 

Control Council Law No. 22 of April 10, 1946, 
gave legal status to the councils, but did not 
prescribe their establishment. In the series of 
elections of works council members which followed, 
the trade-unions participated more and mor 
actively; the great majority of works council 
members in the U. S. Zone are union members. 
An estimate by the U. S. Military Government 
gives the number of councils on June 30, 1947, as 
16,974, and the number of members as 49,323. 

Particularly in the earlier phases of the Occup® 
tion, friction between trade-unions and individual Fy’ 
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tradey\M/1; councils had been reported. Recently, 
vever, ever, top trade-union officials have stated that 
PWth in gl corious differences had arisen in the relations of 


Bt availaiflons and councils in the U.S. Zone. Unions are 
PNeS and Mally active in works council negotiations on 
tory agreements (Betriebsvereinbarungen). Both 
for @ . Bavarian and the Wirttemberg-Baden trade- 
“nome. federations have drafted models for such 
eements. According to the Bavarian draft, 
ich is particularly specific, the following rights 

work ( Mi duties should be claimed by the councils: 
a (1) The council should participate in the de- 
r | i, cti/mination of a production program for the 
'd | unio terprise, and should have a full voice in the 
53 | P termination of prices. It should have the right 
0, obtain from management the information 

‘ “MBcessary for these tasks. 

; z (2) The council should check the application of 
| lective agreements which cover all or some of 
vernor (Vo workers in the enterprise. Only where no 
ch agreement exists should the council be author- 
S. Zonemed to negotiate for provisional regulation of em- 
orkers ;qgoyment conditions. In all other cases, it should 
cated jqgergain with management on details which the 


llective agreement leaves for regulation at the 
Blant level, such as piece rates and production 
andards, beginning and end of working hours, 
stent of overtime, and Sunday and night work. 
(3) The council should review all personnel 
natters, such as hiring, firing, promotion, transfer, 
d classification of employees. It should coun- 
prsign apprenticeship contracts. 
(4) The council should check the application of 
otective labor legislation, participate in meas- 
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TABLE 5.—Trade-union membership by economic group, sex, and age, 


ures of safety, hygiene, and welfare, and have a 
full voice in the administration and allocation of 
factory-owned houses and gardens. 


The new employers’ organizations in Wiirttem- 
burg-Baden and in Bavaria are objecting to parts 
of these model agreements, especially the pro- 
visions dealing with production matters. They 
contend that these provisions exceed the limits 
to which works councils can extend their func- 
tions by shop agreement without violating the 
Control Council law. The Hessian Employers’ 
Association is voicing similar arguments against 
the draft of a works council law currently being 
discussed in the Hessian Diet. 

Meanwhile, works councils throughout the 
U. S. Zone are negotiating with individual em- 
ployers about shop agreements which more or 
less resemble the models described. Even without 
formal agreement, the councils are to varying 
degrees active along the lines indicated by the 
trade-union drafts and in the settlement of griev- 
ances. In accordance with the German tradition, 
and with a provision in Control Council Law No. 
22, employment conditions as defined by factory 
agreements have been incorporated in some cases 
in factory regulations (Betriebsordnungen). Models 
for such regulations were prepared by the trade- 
union federations. 


Employers’ Organizations 


Under the Weimar Republic, employers through- 
out Germany were represented in labor relations 
by a highly developed network of associations 


U. S. Zone, end of October 1947 





e labor 





Trade-union membership 


Percentage distribution Percent of 











































lowing _| wage and 
7 salaried 
Economic group teseas Under Under werhere 
ota n unions 
a Fe ’ M ’ ears ~ ’ 
1946, number Males emales heey Total ales | Females = en September 
id not 
ies of SE ee ae 1, 469, 984 | 1, 232, 867 237, 117 148, 205 100.0 83. 9 16.1 10.1 34 
lowed BE 359, 298 319, 398 39, 900 49, 389 24.4 88. 9 iI 13.7 "63 
ublie IR to Da. endoecshibaceds 234, 056 200, 701 33, 355 11, 190 15.9 85.7 14.3 4.8 53 
ph CC oe 178, 803 174, 618 4, 185 8. 398 12.2 97.7 2.3 4.7 81 
uilding materials, construction....................- 140, 044 132, 696 7, 548 11, 450 9.5 94.8 5.2 8.2 28 
Duncil Meelothing, textile, leather..................---.------ 117, 083 61, 617 55, 466 22, 196 8.0 52.6 47.4 19.0 30 
hemicals, EL }.: .... J 28 Susecsahivaadence 93, 098 68, 553 24, 545 11, 593 6.3 73.6 26. 4 12.5 63 
abers. ood, beverages, restaurants..............---------- 74, 950 50, 468 24, 482 7, 220 5.1 67.3 32.7 9.6 31 
SIL EetL 1s... cocccccccrececcce 55, 852 50, 124 6, 728 6, 962 3.8 89.7 10.3 12 5 25 
Ment Mest and telegraph..............--.---- wetneritainn 42, 710 36, 955 5, 755 4, 664 2.9} 86.5 13.5 10.7 55 
as ngs SILL th nc enkecessscockaonsucetéet 39, 392 30, 258 9, 134 5, 003 2.7 76.8 23.2 12.7 51 
(7, as get ining A A a 24, 869 24, 052 817 2, 362 1.7 96.7 3.3 9.5 79 
’ EB ericulture, forestry................-----------.-.-- 22, 737 19, 965 2, 772 1, 949 1.6 87.8 12.2 8.6 4 
bth ET es ae 87, 092 63, 462 23, 630 5, 929 5.9 72.9 27.1 6.3 13 
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'In Hesse, under 18. 
) Including domestic servants and persons employed by the occupation 





Source.—Report of Military Governor (U. 8. Zone), Statistical Annex, 
November 1947 (pp. 10 and 11). 
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and federations. Some of these organizations 
dealt exclusively with labor issues; others, how- 
ever, were trade associations with broader eco- 
nomic objectives. The most important employers’ 
organization, the Federation of German Em- 
ployers’ Associations, included in 1926 almost 
3,000 affiliated federations and associations, rep- 
resenting employers with more than 6 million 
ermployees. 





CHART 3 


ESTIMATED TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP 
FOR WHOLE OF GERMANY 


As Percent Of Totel Wage And Salaried Workers 
June 30, 1947 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS Source: SEE TABLE 4 











The employers’ organizations which dealt exclu- 
sively with labor issues were dissolved under the 
Nazis, but the trade associations were allowed 
to continue their nonlabor economic activities. 
The labor unions object to the former on the 
ground that many of them, in the opinion of 
labor, handled labor relations during the Weimar 
period, with unjustifiable aggressiveness, and 
accuse some associations of having supported the 
rise of nazism. 

A close relationship is currently existent between 


trade associations with over-all objectives 
employers’ organizations active in labor relg,; 
in the U. S. Zone. Sometimes the trade agso, 
tions themselves enter into collective bargain, 
More frequently, singie trade associations 
several trade associations serving the same op 
of industries form, from among their members}; 
autonomous organizations exclusively for rep 
sentation in labor relations. Attempts to erg 
Land-wide federations of such employers’ orgay 
zations have been disapproved by Military ( 
ernment as violating its regulations. The dey, 
opement of employers’ organizations varies amp 
different industries. No figures are available 
the entire U. S. Zone. In Wirttemberg-Bad, 
at least 120 industrial employers’ organizatig, 
have been established for collective bargainiy, 
but not all of them are actually operating. _ 


Collective Agreements 


From the beginning of the Occupation, reg 
tion of employment conditions by collecti 
bargaining appeared in all trade-union progran 
in the U. S. Zone as one of the principal trad 
union objectives, equal in rank with demands { 
political and industrial democracy. Actually, th 
time of trade-union representatives was absorbe 
for many months by problems of union organi 
tion and by efforts to obtain food and other nece 
saries of life for their members. In relation 4 
wages and hours, bargaining is permitted only | 
exceptional cases defined by Allied directiv 
These exceptions have been broadened late 
however, and collective bargaining has started \ 
gain real importance, particularly since industry 
wide employers’ organizations have been © 
established. 

In practice, almost all collective agreement 
being concluded in the U. S. Zone are limited to 
single issue, such as wages or hours. Up « 
October 1947, more than 100 collective agre 
ments had been signed under the amendments « 
the Control Council directive on wages whic 
allow “increases in the wages of women and minor 
to levels paid to men for identical work wii 


identical productivity,” and increases to bring 
wages up to 50 pfennig an hour for workers who 


earnings are lower. Other agreements establis 
higher wage rates for industries (mining, constru 


tion and building materials, textiles, clothing}? 
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vestry, and the railroads) for which collective 
yaining within certain limits has been permitted 


CCtives 
Or Telati, 















Ade assole the Allied Control Council. 

bargainjflmm Most of the agreements reached so far apply to 
Ciations Me entire industry within a given Land. In only 
SAME yr few cases have unions concluded agreements 







‘+h individual employers, sometimes with and 
»metimes without co-signature by the works 
neil. In general, the trade-unions cling to the 
licy established under the Weimar Republic 
nd consider shop agreements as the works coun- 
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The deydmls’ responsibility, even in cases where the pro- 
Ties amopiisions of such agreements may create a precedent 
Vailable mor future industry-wide agreements. 
erg-Bade 
Zanizatiggmsork Stoppages 
argainin 


No complete reports are available on work 
toppages in the U. S. Zone. Actually, such 
toppages are rare, of very short duration, and 
ly exceptionally caused by labor-management 
jisputes. Most of the work stoppages have had 
he character of demonstrations, directed against 
he scarcity of food, or alleged deficiencies in food 
ral tradq@eollection or distribution, and sometimes against 
nands {gerilied policies concerning the freezing of wages 
rally, :,ggend the dismantling of industrial plants. Most 
. onspicuous were the total work stoppages, caused 
by food scarcity in Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, 
er necea January-February 1948. The stoppages were 
ation «quoticially conducted by the trade-union federations, 
| only qgend millions of workers participated. 
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onciliation and Arbitration; Labor Courts 


The slow development of collective bargaining 
and the comparative absence of work stoppages 
aused by labor disputes is reflected in the small 
number of mediation requests. Government con- 


emetySciliators are available in the four Ldnder of the 
ied ‘0$9U.S. Zone. The arbitration committees provided 
Up ‘¥for by the Control Council law have not yet been 
aegtee established. In Hesse, a significant step leading 


ents te 
which 
ninor 


back to early phases of arbitration in Germany has 
been taken: joint conciliation and arbitration 
"§¥ machinery was established by an agreement be- 
| WIE tween the Hesse Chemical Union and the em- 
bring ® ployer organization in the chemical industry, 
whos operating under chairmen appointed alternately 


iblisfS by each side. 
struct 


‘hing 





A network of labor courts has been established 
throughout the U. S. Zone; these courts have 
exclusive jurisdiction in civil actions arising out 
of labor disputes. Official reports on the activities 
of the labor courts indicate that 6,313 cases were 
filed from January to October 1947. The great 
majority of cases concerned wage issues and dis- 
missals. Public and private services, entertain- 
ment, agriculture, and tbe building trades ranked 
first as areas of friction. In the first half of 1947, 
44.5 percent of the cases resolved were settled by 
compromise in court. 


Developments Across Zonal Boundaries 


In all parts of Germany, trade-union leaders 
emphasized from the beginning of the Occupation 
that their unions should be regarded as parts of 
a nation-wide organization to be created as soon 
as feasible under general conditions and under the 
policies of the occupying powers. On the other 
hand, union leaders in western Germany, partic- 
ularly in the U. S. Zone, recognized that the 
highly centralized union federations in the Soviet 
Zone and in Berlin could not easily be merged with 
the western federations whose affiliated unions 
enjoy high degrees of autonomy, and that there 
is a growing difference in spirit between the western 
and the eastern German labor movements, owing 
to their divergent political and economic setting. 

Matters of common interest were discussed in 
a number of interzonal meetings, attended by 
representatives of individual unions, or representa- 
tives of zonal and Land federations from western 
and eastern Germany. The latest conference of 
this sort, held in February 1948, decided that a 
Central German Trade Union Council should be 
elected by the zonal and Land federations, com- 
posed of delegates from all zones and from Berlin, 
but left the definition of its functions and powers 
to an interzonal meeting scheduled for May 1948. 

Moves are under way for a closer coordination 
of unions as well as of employers’ organizations 
throughout both the U.S. and British Zones. Both 
groups have established bizonal offices in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, directed by representatives from both 
zones. Some individual unions, outstanding among 
them the railway unions, are preparing for a bizonal 
merger in the near future. 





Cooperatives 
in Postwar Europe 


Part 2.—Scandinavia and Finland 


FLORENCE E. PARKER ! 





In ALL OF SCANDINAVIA, the cooperative move- 
ment played an important part in the economic 
life of the countries before World War II. The 
population served by the consumers’ cooperatives 
constitnfed over a fourth of the total population 
in Norway, about a third in Denmark and Sweden, 
and nearly half in Finland. 

During the war, Sweden remained neutral and 
uninvaded, and of course suffered no physical 
damage from the hostilities. Denmark, Finland, 
and Norway were invaded, and all three countries 
sustained destruction of property. Cooperatives 
lost some of their premises and factories, and some 
of their leaders and employees in both countries 
were killed in resistance activity or were deported 
to work or prison camps. Nazi measures were 
most strongly resisted in Norway. In Denmark, 
although cooperative membership meetings were 
forbidden and the cooperatives were subjected 
(as in Norway also) to drastic regulation, the con- 
sumers’ cooperative business activities went on 
without much interruption, largely because of 
their close connection with the powerful agri- 
cultural cooperatives which the Germans did 
not wish to antagonize. 

In Denmark and Norway, the cooperative 
wholesales, foreseeing at the outset of hostilities 
probable interference with or cessation of over- 





1 Of the Bureau's Office of Labor Economies. 

Later articies will deal with central Europe and eastern Europe. General 
sources of data are not given here, in order to conserve space, but may be 
obtained on request. 
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seas commerce, had accumulated great Stores , 
goods with which to supply their mem}, 
However, in Denmark the Germans compelleg 
the cooperative wholesale to share its suppj, 
with private dealers and in Norway they ,, 
pended the legal requirement that cooperatiy, 
deal only with members. 

In Finland, the war and the territorial chang. 
resulting from the defense against the Soviet Unig, 
first alone and later with Germany, involve 
property damage and dislocations of population, , 
well as great reparations obligations. Althoyg, 
these conditions affected the cooperatives, the: 
membership continued to grow, except in 19 
when large areas of Finnish territory had to } 
ceded to the Soviet Union. By 1945, howeye, 
the total had climbed to a point higher than j 
1943. 

In the other three countries cooperative men. 
bership has expanded steadily since 1939. 

In Sweden the money volume of business aly 
showed an almost unbroken rise, although some ¢ 
this was due to increased prices. In Denmark an( 
Norway, business fell off somewhat during tl 
middle war years, partly because of supply diff. 
culties. The cooperative wholesales, which in al 
these countries had been important importers and 
manufacturers, expanded into new lines of pr. 


duction in order to supply their member associa-f 
tions, and this expansion continued into the post 


war period. 
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In all four countries the cooperative movementf 
emerged from the war intact, although with equip-f 


ment and plant deteriorated, and in some cases 


means of intercommunication (such as periodicals, 


educational activity, and transportation facilities 


had to be built up again. The postwar problem 
of these countries have been largely those resulting > 
from the world trade situation, as all are greatly> 
dependent on international trade. In all, there sf 


still a good deal of Government regulation ané 
control of trade and commerce. 


Denmark 


In probably no country in Europe before the 
war had cooperative associations played a greate! 
part in raising the level of income and living that 
in Denmark. This fact, as well as the powerfil 
influence of the cooperatives among the people 
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4 the wish of the Germans to utilize the output 
the agricultural associations for Nazi purposes, 
»y account for the rather mild treatment of the 
operative movement when Denmark was in- 
ded in April 1940. 

Probably the greatest difficulties encountered 
y the distributive cooperatives arose from the 
ipply situation and allocation procedures. The 
opomic life of the country was geared to its 
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, Involve(llreion trade. In an effort to meet war condi- 
ulation, » Government quotas were imposed but, 
Althouphlfeing based on 1931, made no allowance for the 
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sry considerable growth that had taken place in 
he consumers’ cooperative movement—a much 
eater increase than had been shown by private 
ude. The cooperative business in produce 
argely imported and increasingly scarce) fell in 
olume but in such items as textiles and hardware 
which could be obtained from Germany) 

reased considerably. Although no attempt was 


ive men. 


Dess alyimade to obtain new cooperative members, mem- 
1 Some off/Pership continued to grow slowly. 
nark andi Even before the war, the cooperative wholesale— 


ring the 
ply diff. 
ch in al] 
ters and 
of pro- 


aellesforengen for Danmarks Brugsforeninger 
DB)—had been a large manufacturer. Its pol- 
y, however, was to undertake production only 
yhen forced to do so by unduly high prices, diffi- 
ulties in obtaining supplies from private sources, 
associ-F etc. As imports were cut off, the wholesale began 
he post-f$o experiment in new fields. Substitutes were 

Tesorted to in some cases. It created new types 


vementf@~f low-cost wood furniture. Its production of 
| equip-Poffee, chocolate, tea, and margarine stopped com- 
€ casesB pletely during the early war years, for lack of raw 
odicals Wmaterials. In other products, such as confection- 
cilities) Mery, rope, twine, soap, shoes and leather, the raw 
oblemsf@materials for which were domestic in origin, it 
sultingf Would maintain or even increase output. Its flour 
rreatly } , the largest in the country, continued to oper- 


" practically at capacity. Late in the war, the 
ermans ordered from it large quantities of groats 
and flour, “but only small quantities were de- 
ivered.”’ ? 

A factory for the processing and spinning of flax 
was started in 1941, and in the same year the 
wholesale acquired a publishing plant. The for- 
mer was undertaken largely out of regard “for the 
social economy” and to provide new raw material, 
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? Danish Consumer Cooperative Societies During Five Years of Occupation 
Copenhagen, Faellesforenger for Danmarks Brugsforeninger), p. 4. 









the latter to make good books more widely avail- 
able and to break a booksellers’ monopoly. 

One effect of the supply difficulties was to keep 
down inventories, preventing losses from slacken- 
ing demand for wartime substitutes and resulting 
in improved liquidity of assets and solvency of the 
cooperatives. Outstanding debts were reduced by 
about a third between 1939 and 1944. The co- 
operatives continued to make patronage refunds 
all during the war, although the average fell from 
6.7 percent (of sales) in 1939 to 3.9 percent in 1944. 

No statistics on cooperatives are available for 
later than 1945. In that year (table 1) member- 
ship was still increasing, but sales of both local 
associations and the wholesale showed a decline 
from the previous year. Value of goods produced 
by FDB also declined.® 


TaBLe 1.—Trend of membership and business of coopera- 
tive wholesale of Denmark and its affiliates, 1989-46 ' 
































Associations affiliated Cooperative Indexes of 
with FDB wholesale, FDB prices 
Value of 
Year Bust- Busi- own 
Num-| Mem- | ness (in | ness (in | produc- | Retail | Whole- 
ber bers thou- thou- | tion (in| (food)| sale 
sands) | sands) thou- 
sands) 
Kroner | Kroner | Kroner 
[ee 1,870 | 392,000 | 359,900 | 216, 200 65, 100 106 99 
) SE 1, 868 | 403.000 | 387,000 | 221, 600 62, 100 129 145 
ae (3) 412, 000 | 395,000 | 225, 500 48, 700 157 171 
BE Reicetitesniataeal 1, 944 | 420,000 | 398, 500 | 209, 900 46, 300 162 179 
) ers 1,943 | 424,000 | 395,000 | 203, 600 51, (0 161 180 
lea Seiad 1, 871 | 427,400 | 418,300 | 213, 100 57, 900 162 182 
) re 1, 885 | 435, 400 | 395,000 | 191, 300 52, 700 163 179 





1 Data are from Statistisk Aarbog (Denmark, Statistiske Department); 
despatches from United States representatives in Denmark; Review of 
International Cooperation (Denmark); and United Nations Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. 

3 No data. 





* An unofficial report (Cooperative News Service, January 23, 1948) gives 
the total business of consumers’ cooperatives in 1946 and 1947 as 95 and 115 
million dollars, respectively, and of the wholesale as 52 and 58 million dollars, 
but no indication of the value used in making the conversion into United 
States currency is given. 


In 1946, the economy of Denmark was still suf- 
fering from the diminution of the overseas trade, 
especially with Great Britain (with resultant de- 
crease in national income), from depletion of agri- 
cultural land for lack of (imported) fertilizer, and 
from dearth of many necessary commodities. 

In Copenhagen, alleged discrimination against 
cooperatives by the building-materials cartel led 
to the formation of a cooperative organization to 
act as wholesaler and importer of building mate- 
rials and home furnishings. Other developments 
included the establishment of a petroleum coopera- 
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tive, of a network of 85 cooperative laundries in 
various sections of the country, of a cooperative 
theater organization, of an association to import 
farm machinery, and of a factory to manufacture 


penicillin. 


Finland 


Less than 3 months after the outbreak of World 
War II, hostilities began between Finland and 
Russia. By the peace treaty signed in March 
1940, Finland ceded about 14,000 square miles of 
territory (of a total of 148,000) to Russia. The 
ceded land contained about a tenth of the whole 
Finnish consumers’ cooperative movement and a 
number of cooperative productive enterprises. 
Nearly half a million inhabitants from this region 
had to be assimilated into the remainder of 
Finland. 

In June 1941, Finland joined Germany and went 
to war against the Soviet Union, and in November 
of that year the ceded territory was again in- 
corporated into Finland. 

The cooperative movement continued to grow 
during this period and by 1942, counting members 
and their families, was serving over half of the 
population. An increasingly difficult supply situ- 
ation—with a corresponding decrease in the physi- 
cal volume of goods handled—was more than 
counteracted by increased prices, with the result 
of substantial increases in the money value of 
business done. Although, by the end of 1942, 
the productive plants regained from Russia had 
been put back into operation, total cooperative 
production showed a considerable decline from 
1941. 

Conditions grew worse again in 1944 when 
Finland lost to the Soviet Union about a ninth of 
its whole territory and had to absorb into the re- 
mainder of the country some half million Finns 
displaced under the treaty. Nevertheless, the 
consumers’ cooperative business continued to 
grow. By the end of the war, savings deposits 
(always a substantial factor in the funds of the 
cooperative movement) which had been with- 
drawn in great amounts during the early years of 
the war, began to flow back into the associations 
in an increasing stream. During the whole time 
of hostilities, also, educational and other meetings 
of members continued to be held and the volume 
of cooperative publications actually increased. 


Since shortly after the First World Wa; y 
consumers’ cooperative movement had beep » 
vided into two branches: (1) The politically “p. 
tral” associations in small towns and rural g, 
federated into the General Union of Consumer,’ ¢ 
operatives (called “YOL” from the initials of; 
Finnish name) and having their own wholesy| 
“SOK”; and (2) the “progressive’’ associatio, 
consisting mostly of workers in urban areas, wij 
their own federation, Central Union of Fipnjs 
Distributive Associations (“KK’’), and wholesg) 
“OTK.” 4 


TABLE 2.—Trend of membership and business of consumer 
cooperatives in Finland, 1937-46 ' 





YOL (“neutral’’) group Indexes Of prigg 
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Local associations Wholesale (SOK) 





Value of | Retail Who 
Business own pro-| (food) | sak 
(in thou- - | duction 
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1 Data are from Review of International Cooperation (London), Cooper 
tive Information (Geneva), and United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Sw ft 


tistics. 
2 No data. 


Conditions during the war compelled the two 
to collaborate more closely than they had eve 
done before. This resulted in greater efficiency 
and the introduction of an “active price policy 
throughout the whole cooperative movement, |g; 
thus reducing margins and lowering patronag: 
refunds to 1 to 2 percent of sales. 

4 Both wholesales had gone into production. SOK manufactured hose) 
chemical products, chicory, flour, macaroni, bakery goods, preserves, ™# 
garine, matches, paper, lumber, bricks, and brushes; it also roasted co‘ 


OTK made fertilizer and chemical products; and also pickled herring 
roasted coffee. 
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‘fation and the prevalence of black markets 
» been among the chief problems that Finland 
had to meet. The extent of the rise in the 
. level has been reflected in the reports of co- 
stive business done, but actual tonnage has 
increased somewhat. Official statistics com- 
j from tax returns indicate that the share of 
cooperative movement in wholesale trade rose 
tly from 34.5 to 34.6 percent, in the period 



















areas, Wi 


Of FinnjgfMo-45, and in retail trade from 30.1 to 33.5 per- 
Wholesgjof/. The money value of retail cooperative sales 
eased by 68 percent from 1944 to 1945 and 
poe nearly 80 percent from 1945 to 1946 (table 2). 
“i the end of 1946, so great had been the develop- 
nt of cooperatives that a director of the Bank 
Indexes of rig inland called Finland “the most cooperatively 

anized country in the world.” 

food) aaa WAY 

| Before the outbreak of the war there were in 
—— —~ffrway 1,080 consumers’ cooperatives. Of these, 
100 ya were members of a national federation, Norges 
is {Moperative Landsforening (NKL). The latter 
i77| /Minufactured margarine, tobacco products, soap, 
2) Mes, flour, candy, woolen goods, and leather; 
i Miput 40 percent of its annual business con- 


| ed of goods made in its own plants. 

| hen Norway was invaded, in April 1940, the 
| yperative warehouses in the harbor of Narvik 
e destroyed and the margarine factory dam- 






















04 | ‘aed; nevertheless, the cooperatives were at first 
s|| jfile to supply their members with most com- 
7, »pmpdities. Eventually, scarcity of goods and 
2 uflistic rationing decreased the cooperatives’ vol- 
"| “Gihe of business, although the local associations’ 
——— iiness held up better than that of the wholesale 
din ot se ft@ble 3). 

‘Whe retail associations were scattered through- 

tut Norway. Even in peacetime, communica- 
he twoltiin and transport were difficult because of the 
d evel emely mountainous character of the country. 
cen’ ame of the most northernmost associations could 
olicy be reached only by boat. However, one result of 
a ‘ir isolation was that the local cooperatives 
one‘ l@@ried larger inventories and undertook to an 

Wusual degree the production of such things as 
hosiery MiKkery and meat products, cheese, margarine, 
pes ' ther products, etc. In 1938, the local associ- 
ring «oi (MONS were operating over 200 productive plants. 









Their self-sufficiency was, of course, an advantage 
under wartime conditions. 

The wholesale’s annual reports indicate the 
difficulties under which it, like other businesses, 
had to operate. From a prewar volume of over 
62% million kroner, its business declined steadily 
each year through 1944, to only slightly over 37 
million kroner. In 1944, it sustained a loss on its 
operations for the first time, amounting to 9,600 
kroner. The following year it had nearly a 40-— 
percent increase in business but again a loss, 
amounting to 1,135,900 kroner, was incurred, 
attributed to a narrowing of gross margins on the 
goods handled and a general increase in operating 
costs. Its affiliated associations fared better, 
their operations in 1945 resulting in combined net 
earnings of 7.3 million kroner on a total volume 
of 212 million kroner. 

Efforts to nazify the movement were stubbornly 
resisted all through the occupation, and ‘‘the 
Nazis did not succeed in any of their attempts to 
impose the ‘fuehrer’ principle on cooperation, 
perhaps * * * because the Germans were 
afraid that encroachments on the rights of co- 
operation should lead to trouble all over the 
country.” ® 

Many cooperatives suffered damage to premises 
and plant, which they have had to replace or 
repair. This was especially true in Finnmark and 
Troms (in the most northern part of the country) 
where the Germans destroyed everything in their 
retreat, when the Russians liberated that part of 
Norway in the autumn of 1944. Almost imme- 
diately the cooperators opened their stores, in 
sheds, cellars of ruined buildings, and anywhere 
they could find shelter. Rehabilitation is going 
on all over the country, financed in part from a 
fund instituted by NKL to which undamaged 
associations have contributed. 

Despite the scarcity of goods, many new associa- 
tions have been formed and “new members crowd 
to the societies.”® By the end of 1946, NKL had 
in affiliation 1,001 associations—a 20-percent gain 
over the previous year. These associations had 
an aggregate business in 1946 of 314 million kroner, 
a volume attained in spite of the fact that supplies 
were still being allocated on the basis of the pre- 





§ People’s Yearbook (Cooperative Wholesale Society, Manchester, Eng- 
land), 1947, pp. 114, 115. 
* Statement by chairman of NKL, in People’s Yearbook, 1947, p. 117. 
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war business, although the movement is now 
serving nearly a third of Norway’s population. 

The business of the wholesale also increased to 
over 80 million kroner (from 52 millions in 1945). 
NKL decided to start manufacture of radios and 
other electrical apparatus and to start district 
associations for the distribution and servicing of 
these appliances. A clothing factory was also 
planned. 


TaB_e 3.—Trend of membership and business of cooperative 
wholesale of Norway and its affiliates, 1939-46 ! 














Associations affiliated with Cc tive Indexes of 
NKL wholesale, prices 
Year s . 
N Business Business 
um- | embers (in thou- (in thou- | Retail | Whole- 
ber sands) sands) (food) sale 
Kroner Kroner 

1039. ... 659 181, 050 195, 246 62, 650 106 100 
= (?) (?) (*) (?) 127 131 
re 666 196, 234 210, 021 53, 162 152 160 
1042. ... 673 200, 490 200, 691 49, 835 158 170 
eae 603 201, 736 193, 530 44, 401 160 172 
itt onaids 727 206, 359 185, 600 37, 168 161 174 
SS 832 225, 738 212, 600 51, 902 163 174 
1946. .... 1, 001 239, 854 314, 000 80, 510 163 166 























1 Data are from Statistisk Arboks for Norge; reports of NKL; Review of 
pee ay Cooperation (London); and United Nations Monthly Bulletin 
? No data, 

An important event was the reopening, early 
in 1947, of a large building constructed just before 
the war, which was to have served as a cooperative 
school. In order to keep the building intact and 
in cooperative hands, it was turned into a chil- 
dren’s home during the war. 

Closer collaboration among the various parts 
of the cooperative movement is also planned. 
Previous to the war each section—housing, dis- 
tributive, agricultural, fishery—had gone its own 
way. A new organization was formed in 1946 to 
serve as a central agency for the import and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products, working in coop- 
eration with the new International Cooperative 
Petroleum Association and uniting in its member- 
ship various of the branches of the cooperative 
movement. 


Sweden 


During the war, the total number of cooperative 
associations in Sweden increased by over a fourth. 
Large increases took place in the number of hous- 
ing associations and electricity associations and 
small increases in the number of cooperative res- 
taurants. The distributive cooperatives declined 
somewhat, owing to amalgamations of local asso- 


ciations, but their membership showed a y, 
increase. Their business also increased, },, 
large part of the rise in the early years of th, 

was attributable to higher prices. In Syeq, 
however, the cooperatives, instead of Selling 
current prices, have pursued an active 

policy, setting their prices at what they 

sider to be a reasonable level, which may be yy, 
that of private dealers. This resulted in q, 
duction in the rate of patronage refund (3 per 
is usual in Sweden) but benefited all consun, 
as the concerted policy of the cooperatives o,, 
cised a considerable influence on the gen 
retail price level, which has remained practic, 
unchanged since 1942 (table 4). 


TABLE 4.—Trend of membership and business of consy 


cooperatives in Sweden, 1939-46 ' 











Associations affiliated Cooperative 
with KF wholesale (KF) 
Year aia 1 Value of 
usiness | Business | own pro- 
“% ‘ome (in thou- | (in thou-| duction 
sands) sands) | (in thou- 
sands) 
Kronor | Kronor | Kronor 
1939_......| 717 | 669, 429 587, 700 269, 350 144, 535 
ids men 711 | 700,051 673, 200 279, 070 149, 700 
1941.......| 678 | 736, 508 720, 800 270. 940 137, 270 
1942.......| 676 | 765, 700 731, 070 288, 740 185, 320 
2273, 100 
1943__....- 676 | 789,608 | 786,600 |{;77 100 } 210, 633 
a 674 | 808,331 | 928, 900 {3515 290 } 250, 934 
1945._..__- 676 | 829,352 | 980,000 |{;319. 000 } 313, 180 
1946....... (®) | 861, 600 |1, 137, 000 |{; 33> 35) } 323, 730 




















Indexes 
prices 
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Retail | Wh 


(food) 
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! Data are from Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige, Review of Internati 
Cooperation ({.ondon), and United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statist 


2 Business with cooperatives. 
3 Business with all others. 
4 No data. 


Over 90 percent of the retail cooperatives, wit : 
nearly 98 percent of the total membership, 
affiliated with the wholesale, Kooperativa F% 


bundet (KF). 


In 1940, KF, which had attained a world-w 


reputation as “‘trust buster,”’’ undertook a num) 
It bought a co 
trolling interest in a large paper plant, establish 
a charcoal factory, a plant producing fish oil, 1 


1 By going into production, it had -been able to reduce the retail price 
such things as margarine, soap, vegetable oils, flour, superphosphate {ert 
various rubber products, cash registers, crisp bread, electric-light bu 
porcelain products (dishes, bathroom fixtures, etc.), and artificial silk. “ 


of new ventures in production. 





lines merely by threatening to go into production. Other products of i's 
tories before the war included shoes, coffee, leather and leather goods, 
served fruit, men’s shirts and other clothing, insulation material, agricu” 
implements, and limestone. Its own production was and is larger, 0 °F 
portion to its total business, than that of any other national coope' 


wholesale. 
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, making synthetic rubber (the last-named 
ng only Swedish raw materials). It also under- 
»k, jointly with several private textile firms, a 
tory for the production of cellulose (rayon); it 
eady had one such plant of its own, as well as a 
»nt making artificial wool. An unusual venture 
; the patenting of a machine for railroad 
kets which, operated by the traveler, yielded 










ate icket showing destination and price. 
ated Sweden had no problem of reconstruction of 
ratives “imaged property. Its problems have been those 
“w om ising from national conditions resulting from 

| practs ; orid trade disorganization. pia: 

‘Ul The local consumers’ cooperatives in 1945 and 
46 increased their resources by an amount larger 
of consungmpan Was accumulated during the whole first 
arter of the present century. They likewise 
Inder, qowed a remarkable increase in volume of busi- 


___ Prices Hess, as did the wholesale also. The latter organi- 


| tion has been particularly active since the end 


Retail | w the war. In 1945, it had taken the lead in the 
| “rmation of a cooperative for the import and 
—| istribution of petroleum products; by January 
steal 147, the latter was reported to be handling about 
12/ M0 percent of the petroleum business in Sweden. 
‘51! ii May 1946, KF bought a half interest in a 
3,500-ton tanker, to transport petroleum prod- 
7 | icts purchased from Consumers Cooperative 
rad ssociation (Kansas City, Mo.). A year later it 
ars Ppurchased the nation-wide network of gasoline 
Tinumagmecilities owned by Shell Oil of Sweden. Reports 
n of Statis@iiMdicate that the cooperatives hope to prevent the 
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proposed nationalization of the petroleum industry 
by a demonstration of efficiency and a reduction 
of the price level. 

In 1947, KF acquired a factory to make boilers 
for house heating, oil burners, and drainage tile, 
and bought out the Swedish branch of the German 
electric-bulb trust. In 1940, a threat to start 
production of linoleum led to an agreement with 
an international trust by which the latter reduced 
prices 15 percent. This agreement seems to have 
lapsed during the war, for KF recently has been 
reported as girding for another attack, having 
bought 25 percent of the shares of the Swedish 
branch of the cartel, which it will use to force a 
reduction in prices. 

Although the membership of the 
cooperative movement includes persons from all 
walks of life, over 40 percent are industrial and 
other workers. Also, as KF alone employs over 
35,000 workers, its labor policies affect a great 
many persons. It is of interest, therefore, that 
in June 1946 KI’ and the Confederation of ‘Trade- 
Unions signed a new collective agreement, whereby 
KF bound itself to provide in its factories and 
shops wages and working conditions at least as 
good as those in ‘‘ well-run” enterprises in the same 
field and to work with the labor organization in 
obtaining security in employment and good work- 
ing conditions. The confederation, on its part, 
agreed not to press for wage levels and other con- 
ditions better than obtained from “capitalistic 
enterprises.” 


Swedish 


Summaries of Special Reports 





Local City Truck Driving: 
Union Scales, July 1, 1947 ' 


UNION MOTORTRUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS re- 
ceived an average increase of 15 percent in their 
basic hourly rates between July 1, 1946, and July 1, 
1947.2. In money terms, the increase during this 
12-month period, which roughly covered the period 
of second postwar contract changes, amounted to 
18 cents for drivers and 14 cents for helpers, bring- 
ing the levels of minimum hourly pay to $1.32 
and $1.10,’ respectively. Numerous additional 
increases have occurred since the July 1947 survey 
date. 

Higtorically, long working hours have character- 
ized the local trucking industry, but there has been 
a marked tendency in recent years toward a 40- 
hour straight-time workweek for the drivers and 
helpers. On July 1, 1947, almost two-thirds of 
the drivers worked under union agreements pro- 
viding for payment of overtime rates after 40 
hours in contrast to slightly less than half of the 
drivers in 1946. / 

However, some of the agreements provided for 
a longer work schedule with premium pay for the 
extra hours. The index (1939100) of straight- 
time weekly hours for drivers and helpers com- 
bined on July 1, 1947, was 94.0. On the average, 
the standard workweek was 43 hours, about 2 
hours less than in the preceding year. 





1 Prepared by Annette Simi of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division. Addi 
tional data, including a listing of union scales by commodity classification 
and type of truck, by city, will be presented in a forthcoming bulletin. 

* According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics annual survey. 

Local union officials in 75 cities reported union scales in effect on July 1, 
1047, for 210,912 motortruck drivers and 21,837 helpers engaged in local city 
trucking. Over-the-road drivers and local city drivers paid on a mileage or 
commission basis were excluded from the study. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates or maximum schedule 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining by employers and trade- 
unions. Rates in excess of the agreed minimum which may be paid to union 
mem bers because of long service, for specia] qualifications, or for other reasons, 
are not included. 

In deriving the averages presented in this article, the individual rates 
have been weighted by the number of union members working at the rate. 
All rates reported for the current year are used in computing the averages. 
They are not an exact measure for time-to-time comparisons because of changes 
in the classifications studied and in union membership. 
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Wage-Rate Changes, 1946 to i947 
re’ 


Contract renewals during the 1-year perf, 
generally resulted in higher wage rates and oJ ] 
sionally a reduction in standard (straight-tiy P 
working hours. More than four-fifths of 
drivers received wage increases, the advan: 
typically ranging from 10 to 25 percent. Howl, 
rates in effect on July 1, 1947, varied from Ha, 
cents for grain truck drivers in Birmingham 
$2.29 for experienced oil and gasoline driver ™ , 
Youngstown, but the most frequent contnfiy, 
scales were $1.25 and $1.30. In fact, agreemefi},; 
covering almost two-thirds of the drivers spy 
fied hourly rates of $1.25 or more. One y 
earlier, the rates for more than two-thirds of tj 
organized drivers were below the $1.25 level. 


DD 
TABLE 1.— Wage-rate changes in union scales for local « 
trucking, July 1, 1946, to July 1, 1947 





Percent of— H 





Change in hourly rates Drivers 


and Drivers | Help 
helpers : 
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Increases: Total receiving 

Less than 5 percent 

5 but less than 10 percent 
10 but less than 15 percent 
15 but less than 20 percent 
20 but less than 25 percent 
25 but less than 30 percent 
30 but less than 35 percent 
35 but less than 40 percent 
40 but less than 45 percent 
45 but less than 50 percent 
50 percent or more 


.. HEeeSS8a-+8 


Naa WDnwounds ®©owo 











1 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


The extent and percentage distribution of rateq ® 
creases for helpers followed fairly closely the wi 
change pattern for drivers, since the rate increas 
in cents per hour for drivers and their helpers ¥ 
usually the same. There were exceptions, ‘ 
course, in which the drivers received greater 1 
increases. Many of the high-rate drivers, such ] 
building construction and oil and gasoline drive 
do not have helpers, which accounts in part “ 
the narrower spread in helpers’ rates. The lowe 
hourly rate was 48 cents for helpers of the py 
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ously mentioned grain truck drivers in Birming- 
,m, and the highest, $1.71 an hour, for retail 
iture drivers’ helpers in New York City. 
ne hourly rate differential between drivers and 
Jpers in the latter instance was 14 cents. On 
y 1, 1947, over half the helpers had minimum 
ites varying from $1 to $1.25 an hour; in the 
receding year, rates for about the same propor- 






























“Year perdi on of helpers were from 85 cents up to $1.10. 

tes and ood In considering city and regional wage-rate levels, 
traight-tindli& should be noted that the average rate for each 
fths of ity is based on scales for heterogeneous groups of 
Ne advan ivers and helpers, and that these groups vary 
me Hig ridely from city to city. This fact alone accounts 


ied from 5 
mingham 
€ driver 
nt contn 
agreeme 


artly for inter-city and inter-regional differences 
» wage levels; within each city there is likewise 
wide range of rates. The relative position of 
he wage level for a particular city in comparison 
vith others depends largely upon city size and 
s geographical location. 

On July 1, 1947, average hourly rates for all 
ypes of drivers ranged from 89 cents in Atlanta 
» $1.54 in San Francisco. Seattle was the 
nly other city in which wage levels exceeded 


uirds of th 
> level. 





$1.50 per hour. New York City, with an hourly 
average rate of $1.48, ranked third and Los Angeles 
had the next highest rate, $1.47. 

In two other West Coast cities surveyed, 
Portland and Spokane, average rates were also 
higher than the general average ($1.32 an hour) 
for all cities combined. All but 11 cities, 10 of 
which were located in the South, reported average 
minimum scales of $1 or more. Portland, Maine, 
was the only northern city with an average hourly 
rate of less than $1. 

In terms of increases during the year, the aver- 
age cents-per-hour change in individual cities 
varied from 1 to 30. Chicago registered the 
largest gain, 30 cents an hour; in 32 other cities, 
the hourly increases were 15 cents or more. 

In general, wage scales for drivers and helpers 
in cities located in the North and Pacific region 
were higher than those in the South and South- 
west area. The one noteworthy exception oc- 
curred in cities with a population of 40,000 to 
100,000; in this group, average hourly rates for 
the South and Southwest exceeded that of the 
North and Pacific area by almost 10 cents an 
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ABLE 2.—Average hourly wage rates of union motortruck drivers,’ by city, July 1, 1947, and amounts of increase over 
ent of— previous year 
Amount of increase Amount of increase 
rivers | Hel Average from July 1, 1946? Average | from July 1, 1946? 
ve hourly 1 hourly 
; City City ———— 
: hd Ginn rate, July 
aaa A > ents 1, 1947 > Cents 
1.8! 4 Percent per hour Percent per hour 
| Ps Cee Soe Pe hee wake 
ol. « 
rey % pn Frapeeen, inch cenuaneanie $1. 541 15.1 20 || Columbus, Ohio.............-. cate $1. 118 9.7 10 
91 enttle, Ween. ._...........-.2---.--------- 1. 513 11.2 15 || Worcester, Mass_. RA 1.117 17.6 17 
26. 7 | RL RS 1, 485 13.7 18 || Little Rock, Ark poridbe ples 1.117 25.1 22 
16.2 | os Angeles, Calif... .............----.---- 1. 474 18.1 23 || Grand Rapids, ° Mich - dpblenaipen 1. 114 14.5 14 
10.9 | Newark, N. J...............--------------- 1. 455 13. 4 17 || Dayton, Ohio.. oe 5 Se 1. 109 13.4 13 
5.8 | jMemppokane, Wash............................ 1. 423 12.6 16 || Denver, Colo.................. at 1. 105 13.9 13 
6.4 | AR 1, 421 26.6 30 || Rock Island (Ill) district eae 1.105 23.5 21 
5.1| epetroit, Mich.................---..-------- 1.374 11.0 14 a eS 1. 102 13.2 13 
L7| Phoenix, Ariz.............-. 5 RIES 1. 334 11.7 "t. 4 | 2 SPER 1. 099 1.4 1 
6 | EE RAIS ERIE 1.325 14.4 17 || Salt Lake City, Utah..--.-.-.--- 1. 096 0.4 9 
6 | i idiieceseecccenessoceoens 1.316 15.6 18 || Kansas City, Mo__............--- 1. O87 10. 1 10 
gl is uncseiiddakdoadad 1. 309 11.5 $8 I Se, eee....----.-.- eak 1, 084 2.5 3 
i tndincanwondseateccsusess 1. 289 14.0 16 || Washington, D. C_............---- 1. O81 6.7 7 
Did ninabnnerssunscyhebeen 1. 286 10.6 12 || Des Moines, lowa 1. 074 13.6 13 
A TR 1. 275 13. 2 15 || Scranton, Pa. 5 ARR TS OY 1. 071 12.1 12 
Di biiiionansssdccosusesees 1. 251 16.9 18 || Louisville, Ky_. ee ee 1. 069 21.8 19 
of rate: CLLEUG di. |. ccccasicseceu-<s 1. 251 20. 5 21 || Cincinnati, Ohio.............---..--- 1. 061 2.5 3 
rate i Philadelphia, St. cccndoucaresneues 1. 244 20. 7 21 || Madison, Wis......._- a nadoces 1. 055 10.4 10 
t]} = ll} SS ee 1. 236 15.1 ee eoseen 1.042 14.0 13 
1€ WifeNew Haven, Conn.................--...--. 1. 222 19.2 ne ne cwes 1.027 12.7 12 
incresssili ee pends Ind -.....--.------------------ 1. 218 14.0 15 || Oklahoma City, Okla_........_..-. 1. 025 0.5 ot) 
CreaSecharleston, W. Va.................-.....-- 1. 213 18.7 ee ccemesences 1. 006 18. 2 15 
elpers MAR nespolis, Minn..........-.------------ 1. 196 14.5 15 || Omaha, Nebr..............---- is 1.004 16.7 14 
Cipers Het. Paul, Minn... =... 2... 1. 195 15.8 16 || Norfolk, Va....--------- aca ait 995 6.3 6 
ior i me Waukee, Wis.................----....-- 1. 194 12.1 fe  *« es Se aad . 993 16.4 14 
LL <r 1.191 5.1 6 || Nashville, Tenn.......___......--.--.-. . 992 11.5 10 
t .-.......................-.-. 1.170 19.5 19 || Jacksonville, Fla........_.- asdead ine . 981 14.8 13 
ler ras vu ne cemiouuin 1. 169 15.8 OS Pe . .. .. nnwocncoanccces we . 974 10.9 10 
SI } pan owicence, HR. I... ...............-.-.---- 1. 160 16.7 17 || Birmingham, Ala_._.....-...----- a . 973 11.4 19 
1D rr eteccaces 1. 159 3.6 9 || Richmond, Va...........-.--.--- Ree: 954 15.2 13 
drivers Indianapolis, A 1. 156 23.9 22 || New Orleans, La...._............------ 947 9.9 4 
cise necceewes 1.145 12.4 13 || Memphis, Tenn_..._.....___- Oe dianieitl . 929 4.6 4 
art {eM pneteld, Mass. -..............---------- 1. 138 18.6 18 || San Antonio, Tex_...__. Me: RD Pasasn 921 23.1 17 
Dart Se Binghamton, N. Y_................-------- 1. 137 19. 4 a eeuauaananncaal 891 4.4 4 
» lowe 
he ' Exclusive of drivers paid on a commission or mileage basis. Weighted ? Based on comparable rates; individual rates in effect on July 1, 10946, 
P ccording to number receiving each different rate. and July 1, 1947, were weighted by the 1947 union membership. 









3 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Lowa. 
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hour. This was due primarily to the unusually 
high rates specified for building construction 
drivers in Phoenix which is included in the former 
region. Of course, wage levels tend to be higher 
in manufacturing centers and the degree of union- 
ization is significantly greater in most northern 
and Pacific cities. 


Wage-Rate Increases After July 1, 1947 * 


Since July 1, 1947, the date to which the 
Bureau’s annual survey relates, additional rate 
increases have been widespread. For example, 
negotiations in August 1947 between the union 
and 150 trucking companies in St. Louis resulted 
in hourly rate advances of 22 to 25 cents, affect- 
ing 2,200 workers, and a reduction in the basic 
workweek from 48 to 40 hours. In December 
1947, the intercity and cartage companies of Cin- 
cinnati granted an hourly increase of 27 cents to 
about 2,000 drivers. Approximately 600 lumber 
truck drivers in Chicago also received increases 
from 20 to 23 cents an hour. 


Tapie 3.—Inderes of hourly wage rates and weekly hours 
for union motortruck drivers and helpers, 1936-47 


{June 1, 1939=100] 





Drivers and 


helpers Helpers 


Drivers 





Period 
Wage 
rates 


Wage 
rates 


. } 
Wage | Hours 


sates | Hours 





(") 
101.2 
101.2 
100.0 


(") 
94.5 
97.9 
100.0 
102. 1 
105. 9 


113.1 
119.2 
121.9 
124.5 
138. 4 
159. 9 


May 15, 1936 

May 15, 1937 

June 1, 1938 

_  } 4 Ge 
June 1, 1940 

June 1, 1941 
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-oOoCcmen 


July 1, 
July 1, 
July 1, 
July i, 
July 1, 
July 1, 
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! Information not computed separately in 1936. 

4 Because only partial information on wage changes since July 1, 1947, has 
been obtained, no attempt has been made to estimate their effect on rate 
levels in this article. 


Trend in Union Wages and Hours, 1939 to jy 


The index ° of hourly wage rates (June 1, 199 
100) for drivers was 159.9 on July 1, 1947. Wy 
wage rates have steadily advanced each Year 
almost half of the 60-percent increase from 1994 
occurred after VJ-day. These gains were jpg, 
enced to some extent by the changes which, y, 
curred over the same period in the prices of ¢. 
of living essentials. Between June 1939 and Iik 
1945, the Bureau of Labor Statistics consume, 
price index for 34 large cities rose by 31 percon 
and in the following 2 years by an additional » 
percent, bringing the total change in the 8-y¢ 
period to approximately 61 percent. It show 
be further recognized that premium payments {y 
overtime and long service, as well as “fring,’ 
benefits are excluded from this index of uniy 
scales. 

In 1939, minimum rates for 44 percent of thy 
drivers varied from 60 up to 80 cents an hoy 
By 1945, less than 10 percent of the drivers’ rats 
fell within this 20-cent rate interval; contracts {oy 
about half of them provided from 90 cents 
$1.10 an hour. Two years later, rates of les 
than $1 affected only a negligible number. 

Weekly hours declined slightly each year afte 
1939. In that year more than half of the drives 
were on a 48-hour straight-time week, and only | 
out of 10 on a 40-hour schedule. 
also the most frequently reported schedules ¢ 
work in 1945, but two-fifths of the drivers ha/ 
the longer schedule. By 1947, the typical wor- 
week was 40 hours; only 1 out of 5 drivers worked 
48 hours without premium pay. Longer wor- 
weeks were relatively uncommon in 1945 and 194), 


but in 1939 hours for nearly 20 percent of thif 


drivers varied from 48 to 60. 





§ In the index series designed for trend determination purposes, year-to-yee 
changes in union scales are based on comparable quotations for the variow 
occupations in both years. 
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\IGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS? of the 51,000 
nt workers estimated to be employed in 
dy and other confectionery establishments 
eraged 84 cents in January 1947 (table 1). 
pout 23 percent had earnings of at least $1.00; 
croup nearly as large received less than 65 
nts. Considered separately, women, who rep- 
sented over three-fifths of the plant labor force, 
reraged 75 cents compared with 98 cents for 





Prepared by Louis Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division. 
Jd work for the survey was under the direction of the Bureau’s regional 
» analysts. Data are based on a survey of 386 establishments having 8 
more employees engaged in manufacturing candy and other confectionery 
ducts except solid chocolate bars and chewing gum. These establishments 
presented about three-fifths of the plants and workers in the industry. 
imated employment on all shifts in plants is shown instead of employ- 
nt in plants that were actually surveyed. 

Further detail is available in a mimeographed report: Wage Structure— 
dy and Chocolate, 1947, which includes additional data for chocolate 
d cocoa establishments. 

Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. 


ent of th 
} aN hou, 
Vers’ rate 
1tracts fop 

Cents ty 





men. Hourly earnings of over four-fifths of the 
women showed a 50-cent range (50 cents to $1), 
whereas earnings of a similar proportion of the 
men varied by 70 cents (60 cents to $1.30), 
reflecting in part the wider range of skills among 
men’s jobs. 


Geographic and Occupational Variations 


Over half of the industry’s employment was 
concentrated in the Great Lakes and Middle 
Atlantic regions. Hourly earnings of workers in 
these regions averaged 93 and 86 cents, respec- 
tively. Earnings among all regions varied from 
27 cents below the national average in the South- 
west, where small plants predominated, to 9 cents 
above in the Great Lakes region. For men, 
average earnings varied from 75 cents in the 
Southeast to $1.12 in the Pacific, and for women, 
from 49 cents in the Southwest to 85 cents in the 
Great Lakes region. 

Plant workers averaged 97 cents in Chicago, 


ABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of all plant workers in candy and other confectionery establishments, by average straight-time 
hourly earnings! and region, January 1947 












































Ss Of leg 
> United New Middle | Border | South- Great Middle | South- | Moun ” 
- Average hourly earnings * States | England | Atlantic| States | east | Lakes | West | west | tain | Pacific 
year after — 
> er = ee eeeibeneoounace A ae a 0.6 SS ateeene celeseoeosccoe 
6 diV—U©h (8 | sem Geena eae es 5.0 1.7) @ 0.1 8 ee AT 
nd only 1 544.9 cents ee ee ee oa SS 2 .3 “see eee eee on 2 eer eweeeenle nee eeeuee 
‘a a a 1.0 0.2 0.3 8.8 1.1 0.1 2.7 CN Sa aE 
ve — ANSE RT | Sees Al 8 10; @ 8 Bee Rovehidenes ani 
” a, AN A TN A 4.0 5 3.0 11.8 11.4 a 3.5 28.9 7.2 0.2 
»dules of en endnasoonseneceneod 8 (2) 1.1 q 1.7 2.9 .3 4 1.1 Oe) ae 
’ © ds eseeemenuece 4.2 4.8 2.7 15.4 13.4 2.1 1.8 4.5 13.9 7 
Vers hajMmm’-00.9 cents... o-oo oe e nee cee eee e ee eee 1.5 1.8 2.4 2.5 2.4 2 2.0 9 4, a 
: A ROT es REE EE 6.3 10.7 5.2 16.7 13.4 3.1 6.4 8.2 9.1 2.0 
al work ee encucceoilc 2.4 4.5 2.3 3.4 3.3 8 3.4 3.2 1.9 2.8 
; A + ea 7.3 7.5 7.6 7.4 9.2 6.8 7.0 3.7 9.7 8.7 
3 worked ee ecotboncesencce 3.4 4.4 3.6 1.4 4.7 3.1 | ere 3.3 i 
A a NR aS 6.5 6.2 7.5 4.3 5.9 5.5 8.2 4.7 7.9 7.6 
or work SO RASC AAI 2.8 4.4 3.0 .6 3.6 1.6 2.8 5 5 5.6 
4 ST NRT 5.5 6.1 5.0 4.0 4.8 5.5 9.0 1.9 6.1 6.0 
nd 1947 i dnccisnvedecetesecesctocncccascce 2.3 2.7 3.3 .6 1.6 1.7 3.9 4 A 1.4 
‘ neon 9.4 7.4 7.5 3.8 4.8 10.7 9.6 2.8 9.6 26. 3 
t of them |  cisbeocasees 6.4 7.4 6.7 2.5 3.4 7.4 7.1 1.1 5.1 7.7 
_ i a 6.1 7.9 6.6 2.7 2.0 7.6 7.1 1.6 3.3 3.6 
en i noubencocences 5.6 7.5 5.9 5 2.7 7.3 4.3 2 3.6 4.5 
SS ET SA RA 4.4 4.1 5.4 3 1.8 5.8 2.9 1.5 3.5 3.9 
een. nnsonawese 3.2 2.9 < , oRP Ree 9 5.4 2.5 3 9 1.8 
= ARR RRR 3.5 2.5 2.9 1.3 9 6.2 2.7 ye 2.1 3.2 
year-to-yesuuumso-O-119.9 comts................-...-.-.-.-.-------- 2.3 1.3 2.9 5 — 3.7 1.4 1 1.3 1.4 
the varies se 2.3 9 7 Ser 2 3.0 1.4 A 9 4.1 
es esguecsaunece 1.6 1.4 1.8 1.7 5 2.1 .7 ia 3 2.1 
A a EP a a 1.1 8 1.3 2 (2) 1.9 fe a 5 6 
SS LL RR RRR. 9 .7 8 4 2 1.6 2 an 1.0 1.0 
+ AA NR a 8 3 1.1 a 2 1.3 1 x 3 1.1 
Ne ee necepeue 6 2 8 a 1 1.1 1, es ee 2 
os SR A te ea 1.0 4 1.2 2 4 1.7 5 on 2 9 
ne cmabascocnanewe 6 A Mf AECL 1 1.0 * ) Pee e 3 .6 
sh A ee e 1 5 3 (2) 4 a x nes 5 
a 1 1 a 1 - 2 (2) ol Usdbactianes 2 
SE ER Rae a ee ae a SP a ee S| Spee ol Redebdldade 3 
aa Py ae RR wht c , vee She (2) eG. Soa a 3 8 
0 ES 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
otal number of workers......................_.__- 51, 313 6, 065 13, 888 1, 210 4, 909 14, 890 3, 495 2, 156 R58 3, 842 
verage hourly earnings !_......................... $0. 84 $0. 81 $0. 86 $0. 63 $0. 67 $0. 93 $0. 79 $0. 57 $0. 74 $0. 88 



































' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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94 cents in New York, and 81 cents in Boston and 
Philadelphia. These four city areas represented 
nearly half of the employment in the industry. 
Earnings of 60 cents an hour in Louisville were the 
lowest for all areas studied. Women in Chicago 
and Newark earned 89 cents, representing a fav- 
orable margin of 7 cents over the level in the next 
highest city. This advantage influenced the over- 
all averages considerably in both cities, since 
earnings of the men in Chicago ($1.07) and Newark 
($1.06) were exceeded in three other cities studied. 
Men in San Francisco had the highest houriy 
average, $1.17. Variations in occupational struc- 
ture and in the proportion of men and women 
workers, owing to the different types of products, 
were among the factors resulting in wage differ- 


ences. The leading product in Chicago was bar 


TABLE 2. 


goods, and in Boston, fancy boxed candies; jp y 
York and Philadelphia a variety of other CON 
tionery products assumed greater importance 

Among the key occupations studied, wor, 
foremen in processing departments had the higheg 
earnings for men workers and janitors the lowes 
$1.34 and 79 cents, respectively (table 2). Ho, 
ever, of the 25 jobs studied among the men wor, 
ers, 15, such as candy makers, machine tend. 
and maintenance workers, had averages above 
an hour. Women, predominating in the lesge 
skilled jobs, such as hand packing, dipping, gy 
helping on machines, seldom averaged more thy 
90 cents. Among the jobs studied in which boy 
men and women were employed in apprecial 
numbers, men’s earnings exceeded those of wome 
in both plant and office jobs. 


—Average straight-time hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in candy and other confectionery establishment 


by region, January 1947 





| United States 





New /| Middle Middl 
I e Moun- | ,. 
Num- | averse! — — West tain | Pacite 
ber of | hourly 
workers| rates 


Occupation and sex 





Men 


Candy makers, class A_..... 

Candy makers, class B 

Candy makers’ helpers. 

Carpenters, maintenance peonendiipeoonniien 
Cocoa-milling-machine operators.................... 





Dippers, machine penkeniniini 
Dipping-machine operators’ he Ipers 
Electricians, maintenance 

Filling-machine tenders, » temas department. 
Inspectors, candy........ od 


Janitors.... ee PS a 
Machinists, maintenance __. 
Maintenance men, general utility 
Mechanics, maintenance 

M elangeur-machine operators 


Mogul operators... 
Mogul-machine ope rators’ helpers _ PE oY Se 
Packers, hand, bulk, candy department _ 
Refining-machine operators... . 

Roasters (nut or cocoa bean) candy department _ - 


Stock clerks — 

‘Truckers, hand.. 

Watchmen 

Working foremen, processing departments 
Wrappers, machine 


Candy makers’ helpers 

Dippers, machine 

Dippers, one hand 

Dippers, two hands_.... ccccaucce 
Dipping-machine operators’ helpers... 


Filling-machine tenders, candy ee...----. 
Inspectors, oney.. 
Janitors 


Packers, hand, bulk, candy department - - 
Packers, hand, bulk, chocolate department. 
Packers, hand, fancy, candy department 
Truckers, hand. 

Working foremen, processing departments_- 
Wreppers, machine 


(2) 
(2) 
































Ssxazs zeez: 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 3 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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nionization in this industry is not extensive. 
eements were reported in approximately a 
th of the plants, which employed about two- 
»; of the workers. Workers in union plants 
) higher earnings in a substantial number of 
upations than those in nonunion establish- 
nts, measured on a Nation-wide basis. How- 
r, in the leading candy-producing region—the 

























es above $ 
the lesge at Lakes—nonunion workers were in the more 

. : a, T *,* A 

Pping, gn, orable position. They had wage advantages, 


nerally of appreciable size, in most of the 
mparable occupations. In the Middle Atlantic 
ion, women in union plants earned considerably 
yre than in nonunion plants in almost all of the 
upations, and union men had wage advantages 
hose occupations having the greatest number of 
rkers. Further regional comparisons were 
nited because of the wide variations in the extent 
unionization. 
A fourth of the establishinents reported in- 
tive plans covering at least 25 percent of their 
orkers. The pay of a third of all plant workers 
establishments studied was based directly upon 
dividual or group output; the proportion varied 
pm 6 percent of the workers in the Southwest to 
percent in the Great Lakes region. Men and 
pbmen incentive workers, on the average, earned 
proximately a sixth and a third more, respec- 
-...|_filively, than time workers in those occupations 
77|  «fith sufficient workers paid under both methods 
| .9f% warrant comparison. Incentive workers had a 
---|___ ilecided wage advantage in all occupations studied 
( tionally, and in nearly all occupations within 
~~ Be ch region. 
Considerably higher average earnings were re- 
| af @orted for most occupations in plants located in 
_ « [Mage areas with cities of at least 100,000 popula- 
_.. fon, compared with smaller-city areas. For most 
: cupations, earnings were also highest in plants 
| cf @mploying more than 250 workers; they were 
|| ‘sf mewhat lower in plants with 51 to 250 workers 
“s| @2d lowest in plants with 8 to 50 workers. A nota- 
| @e exception was the more skilled candy makers 
:| Who often earned more in the smallest plants than 
_| @ either of the other size groups. 
.......) § Although each of the foregoing factors—union- 


more thay 
which both 
Lppreciabl 
3 of Women 


tablish ment, 









ization, method of wage payment, size of com- 
munity, and size of plant—was responsible for 
wage differences, the effects of the factors were 
interrelated. For example, incentive pay plans 
were more prevalent in larger plants, which were 
usually located in larger cities. It should also be 
noted that these various comparisons were confined 
largely to hand operations because of the limited 
use of machines in smaller plants and the differ- 
ences in the adaptability of machines for specific 
plant products. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


In about two-thirds of the confectionery estab- 
lishments, men worked a scheduled week of 
40 hours on the first shift in January 1947; a sixth 
of the plants had schedules of 48 or more hours. 
A slightly higher proportion of the plants reported 
40-hour schedules for women, with only a tenth 
reporting 48 or more hours. About 10 percent of 
the plants operated on a multiple-shift basis. 
Extra-shift workers (i of every 10 workers, 
usually on second shifts) in a majority of these 
plants received shift differentialk—commonly 5 
cents an hour or 10 percent added to the first-shift 
hourly rate. 

Nonproduction bonuses (usually Christmas 
bonuses) were paid to both plant and office work- 
ers by approximately half the plants. These 
bonuses amounted to about 1.3 cents an hour for 
plant workers and 2.2 cents for office workers on 
an annual basis when averaged over all workers 
in the industry. 

Plant workers in 3 of every 4 establishments 
and office workers in 4 of every 5 establishments 
were entitled to vacations with pay after a year 
of service. Establishments having formal vaca- 
tion plans usually allowed 1 week for plant work- 
ers, whereas 1 and 2 weeks were reported about 
equally for office workers. Other paid time off, 
such as sick leave and lunch periods, was infre- 
quent in the industry. 

Roughly a third of the plants provided some 
type of insurance or pension plan (paid wholly or in 
part by the employer) for both plant and office 
workers. Life and health insurance plans, in 
about equal proportion, were most prevalent. 
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Machinery Industries: 
Earnings in November 1947 ' 


WAGE LEVELS OF SKILLED WORKERS in the ma- 
chinery industries in November 1947 showed less 
variation among the 31 large cities studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics than did average earn- 
ings of workers performing less skilled operations.’ 
Straight-time average hourly earnings in the 
highest wage cities were from 42 to 55 cents an 
hour above those in the lowest wage cities for 
skilled jobs; the corresponding range for less 
skilled groups was generally from 54 to 72 cents. 

Hand truckers had nearly a 100-percent range 
in their average earnings—from 66 cents in Char- 
lotte to $1.30 an hour in Detroit. For tool and 
die makers, who typically received the highest 
pay, average earnings ranged from $1.45 in At- 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division by Donald Helm. 
Further detail for each of the areas studied will be furnished upon request. 

3 Earnings exclude premium pay for overtime and night work. 

Information was collected by field representatives of the Bureau from all 
or a representative sarnple of establishments in the machinery industries in 
each of she cities included in the survey. In classifying workers by occupa- 
tion, uniform job descriptions were used in all establishments and areas. 


lanta, Denver, Dallas, and Providence, to 89 
hour in San Francisco (a difference of aboy; ty 
fifths). Although earnings averaging $} 4 
more an hour were reported for prodygi, 
machinists in 4 cities and for class A engine |x 
operators in 7 cities, in the majority of wage », 
these workers averaged at least 14 cents ay }y 
less than tool and die makers. Indeed, in at j,, 
a dozen cities, earnings of production machjy; 
and class A engine lathe operators averaged | 
than $1.45 an hour. 

The establishments studied were engaged ; 
producing & wide variety of machinery, inclyqy 
engines and turbines, agricultural machinery y 
tractors, construction and mining machinery ; 
dustrial machinery, office and store machin 
household and service industry machines, y 
metalworking machinery (except machine toy 
and machine tool accessories). Altogether, alm 
487,000 of the more than a million workers in ¢ 
machinery industries were employed in the } 
cities studied in November 1947; these citi 
represented all sections of the country. 

Between October 1946 and November 194 
straight-time earnings for the occupations studi 


Average straight-time hourly earnings ' for men in selected occupations in machinery establishments in 31 cities, November 1) 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


4 Ingufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 
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by about 9 percent on the average,’ with the 
ority of increases falling within a range of 6 
5 percent. Increases of 15 percent or more 
. most frequently reported in cities in the 
heastern region and in Hartford, Cincinnati, 
eland, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. For the 
nd from January 1945 to November 1947, 
e increases averaged about 29 percent, typi- 
y ranging from 23 to 36 percent. In percent- 
terms, the greatest gains were generally 
tered for the less skilled occupations. 
scheduled workweek of 40 hours was reported 
5 out of 8 machinery establishments studied ; 1 
of 9 worked 45 hours, and 1 in 12 reported a 
dule of 50 hours or longer. Workweeks in 
3g of 40 hours were most common in New 
sland cities, whereas in Pacific Coast cities, a 
hour week was prevalent. 
Paid holidays (typically, 6 a year) were pro- 
ed for plant workers by 4 out of 7 establish- 
nts; however, the extent of this practice varied 
jely among regions. Such provisions were 
st common and most liberal in Middle Atlantic 
es, where 3 out of 4 establishments provided 
d holidays, with 1 out of 4 of these plants re- 
ing more than 6 paid holidays a year. On 
other hand, in Southeast and Southwest cities 
y about one-fifth and one-fourth of the estab- 
hments granted paid holidays; typically, estab- 
hments in these regions paid for no more than 
olidays a year. 
ormal paid vacation plans were in effect for 
nt workers in 9 out of 10 establishments 
died. In most cases these workers received 
-week paid vacation after a year’s employment; 
or 5 years of service, paid vacations of 2 weeks 
re granted in five-eighths of ail establishments 
died. All but a few establishments in all 
tions had formal vacation provisions for office 
rkers; more than half paid for 2-week vacations 
er 1 year of employment and 4 out of 5 pro- 
led 2-week periods after 5 years’ service. The 
bst liberal vacation plans for plant workers were 
ind in Pacific Coast cities; on the other hand, 
ice workers fared best in New England cities. 


Refers to median change, considering all cities and occupations. 


781157483 


Wood and Upholstered Furniture: 
Earnings in September 1947 ' 


OccUPATIONAL EARNINGS in wood furniture pro- 
duction in Los Angeles were typically higher in 
September 1947 than in 8 other leading production 
centers. Among the selected occupations, average 
hourly earnings in this city on a straight-time 
basis ? ranged for men from $1.08 for machine off- 
bearers to $1.58 for hand shaper operators; for 7 
additional jobs the average wage amounted to 
$1.20 or more (table 1). In 5 comparable occu- 
pations, averages in Grand Rapids were at least 
$1.20, and all jobs except off-bearers averaged at 
least $1 in Grand Rapids, Chicago, and Jamestown 
(N. Y.). Occupational averages for men in the 
Winston-Salem—High Point area ranged from 71 
cents for off-bearers to $1.01 for general utility 
maintenance men. Two additional southern areas, 
Morganton-Lenoir (N. C.) and Martinsville (Va.), 
had slightly higher pay levels, with 2 and 4 jobs, 
respectively, averaging above $1. LKarnings of 
men hand sanders were only 1 cent an hour above 
those for women in both Los Angeles and Grand 
Rapids, whereas in the other area somewhat 
greater differences in favor of the men were re- 
ported. This information was secured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a survey of average 
hourly earnings in selected occupations in wood 
and upholstered furniture manufacture for leading 
production centers, as part of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram of occupational wage research. Nine areas 
were covered for wood furniture manufacture, and 
4 for upholstered furniture. 

Men’s earnings in New York City upholstered 
furniture plants for the 6 jobs for which data 
were obtained ranged from $1.62 for gluers of 
rough stock to $2.27 for complete suite upholster- 
ers. These jobs paid substantially less in the 
Winston-Salem-High Point area (table 2). Wo- 

1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. Further{data 
for each of the areas studied will be furnished upon request. 

Establishments in the selected areas studied included onby those primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of wood or upholstered furniture and employ- 
ing 8 or more workers. 


2 The hourly averages include earnings under pay incentive systems, but 
exclude premium pay for overtime and night work. 
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TABLe 1,—Average straight-time hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in wood furniture 


areas, September 1947 


establishments in selects 





Average hourly rates * in— 





Occupation, grade, and sex 


Grand 
Rapids, 
Mich. 


James- 
town, 
N. Y. 


Jasper- 
Tell City, 
Ind. 


Los 
Angeles, 
alif. 





Case-clamp men 

Chair makers 

Cut-off saw operators 

EE TENE EE SET LT AE 

Maintenance men, general utility 

Oft-bearers, machine 

Packers, furniture 

Rubbers, hand 

Sanders, hand 
» Shaper operators, hand, set-up and operate 
Women: 

Off-bearers, machine 

ees Gil hibchanccaunddantivechianneshoenntet 


Office occupations 
Women: 
Clerk typist 
Stenographers, class A 
Stenographers, class B 
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1,11 
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! Exeludes premium pay for overtime and night work, but includes earn- 
ings under incentive systems. 


men cover sewers averaged $1.80 in New York 
and” 95 cents in the southern area. In most 
cases, hourly pay levels of both men and women 
in Los Angeles were somewhat below those in 
New York, but slightly above those in Chicago. 


TABLE 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! for 
selected plant occupations in upholstered furniture estab- 
lishments in selected areas, September 1947 





Average hourly rates? in— 





Winston- 
Salem- 
High 
Point, 
N.C, 


Plant occupation and sex New 


York, 
N.Y. 


Los 
Chi- Ange- 


“tt.” Call, 





Men 


Cut-off saw operators 

Frame makers , 
Gluers, rough stock......... dno tidihagicdms 
Maintenance men, genera] utility 
Off-bearers, machine 

Upholsterers, chairs ... 

Upholsterers, com plete wor 
Upholsterers, section work.......... 


s 


poe 
SRSR=2Resz 
S Bexasnee 


= Ome ome 














Sewers, cover 1.37 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work, but includes earn- 
ings under incentive systems. 
Dashes indicate insufficient information to justify presentation of an 


average. 
3 No break-down Y on for the 3 categories of upholsterers’ occupations; 


com bined rate of $1 


A large majority of the job averages in the wood 
furniture areas surveyed advanced between 20 
and 50 percent in the 2-year period since October 


? Where no figures are given, data were insufficient to justify presey 
of an average. 


1945, the date of a previous Bureau of Labor§ 
tistics survey. Expressed in hourly pay, 
greatest gains occurred in Grand Rapids, wh 
averages for most jobs advanced between 30 
45 cents an hour. In the upholstered furnit 
branch, gains in hourly pay over October | 
were comparable to those for similar jobs in w 
furniture. The greatest variations in the extg 
to which earnings had increased were found ame 
upholsterers, whose earnings in many cases w 
based on incentive pay plans. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


Upholstered furniture establishments, with ‘ 
exceptions, had workweek schedules of 35 ho 
in New York and 40 hours in the other 3 ar 
surveyed. A 40-hour schedule was also gener 
reported in wood furniture establishments loca! 
in the Los Angeles, Martinsville, and Winsté 
Salem—High Point areas, whereas schedules 
44 or more hours were found in the majority 
the establishments in the 6 additional areas « 
ered. Establishments with schedules exceeil 
40 hours for men often had shorter workweeks! 
women plant workers. 

Paid vacation policies allowing 1 week afte! 
year of service were customary in both brant 
of the industry in most areas. Exceptions, W! 


| 
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majority of the plants reporting no formal 
cies for plant workers, were the Winston- 
»m-High Point area in both industry branches, 
the Morganton—Lenoir area in wood furniture; 
New York City upholstered furniture plants, 
eck vacations were provided in a majority of 
plants. Many plants allowing 1 week after 
ear of service increased the time to 2 weeks 
r longer service, usually after 5 years. Most 
these plants were located in Chicago, Los 
veles, Fitchburg (Mass.), Grand Rapids, and 
per-Tell City (Ind.). 
n addition to paid vacations, New York City 
sblishments allowed both plant and office 
rkers from 6 to 10 paid holidays. Establish- 
ts in other areas usually allowed 6 days for 
ce workers. Both types of establishments in 
st cases also reported 6 days allowed to plant 
rkers in Chicago; 2 days in Los Angeles; and 
wood furniture, 1 to 2 days in Morganton- 
noir. In other areas few firms reported paid 
idays for plant workers. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacture: 


Earnings in August 1947 ' 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS?” were, for the most 
part, highest in San Francisco and Detroit and 
lowest in Philadelphia and Louisville, according 
to a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in 12 cities in August 1947. Earnings in the 9 
occupations studied generally varied by about 40 
cents between the highest and lowest paying 
areas. The numerically important group of mixers 
had average wage rates of $1.25 or more an hour 
in cities in the Pacific and Great Lakes States, 
although in other areas their earnings ranged as 
low as $1.01. Earnings of men labelers and pack- 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Division. Greater detail] on 
wages and wage practices for each city presented here is available on request. 

2 The 12 cities studied employed about 25,000 workers—Three-fourths of 
all workers in the paint and varnish industry at the time of the survey. 
Establishments with fewer than 8 workers were not studied. Data were 
obtained from company pay-roll records by Bureau field representatives. 
Uniform job descriptions were used. 

3 Hourly wage averages are straight-time earnings and exclude overtime 
and shift premium pay but include earnings under incentive systems. 


age straight-time hourly earnings ' for selected sooupeiene in paint and varnish establishments in 12 cities, July 1946 and 
ugust 1947 
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ers ranged from 89 cents in Philadelphia to $1.30 
in San Francisco, while those for women varied 
from 79 cents to $1.19 in the same cities. 

Wages increased generally during the year pre- 
ceding the study in all but 1 of the 9 occupations 
studied. Such increases typically ranged from 11 
to 20 percent, although there was wide variation 
within each city and each occupational group. 
The most substantial gains were reported for 
varnish makers, particularly in New York, St. 
Louis, and Philadelphia, who earned at least a 
third more in August 1947 than in July 1946. 
In contrast, probably because of turn-over, 1947 
earnings of technicians in 8 of the 12 cities studied 
ranged from 5 to 15 percent below 1946. In 
most cities, the wage gains of clerical workers 
compared favorably with those of plant workers. 
In 6 cities, earnings of clerk-typists increased at 
least 16 percent. 


Paid Vacations and Holidays 


Nearly all establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes granted paid 
vacations to plant workers, according to the 
Bureau’s study in August 1947. Such vacations 
are typically 1 week in length after 1 year’s em- 
ployment, although nearly a sixth of the establish- 
ments studied provide for 2-week vacations. 
Vacation policies for workers with greater length 
of service are more liberal; about half the plants 
provide 2-week vacations after 3 years’ employ- 
ment, and three-fourths grant 2 weeks or more 
after 5 years’ employment. In addition, nearly 
all establishments provide paid holidays, typically 
6a year. About a third grant more than 6 days; 
most of these establishments are located in the 
New York City, Newark, and Boston wage areas. 





Sickness Benefits 
for Railroad Workers, 1947 * 


BENEFITS FOR TEMPORARY ILLNEss and injury 
were paid to 72,626 railroad workers during the 


1 Data are from Menthly Review, Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
February 1948. For principal provisions of the new program, see Sickness 
and Maternity Benefits for Railroad Workers, Monthly Labor Review, 


August 1947 (p. 194), 





first 6 months’ operation of the new Py, 
sickness compensation program which went ; 
effect July 1, 1947, under the 1946 emendme 
to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 4 
These benefits amounted to more than 10.7 yj 
dollars. In addition, 2,050 women railroad , 
ployees received about $624,000 in mater; 
benefits. 

First claims for sickness and injury, yhy 
require a 7-day waiting period, and which ey 
a 2-week benefit period as do all claims, avery, 
$29.44; daily benefits averaged $4.46; and beng 
duration, 6.6 days. Subsequent claims, wij 
require only a 4-day waiting period, avery, 
$42.15; the daily benefit, $4.40; and the beng 
duration, 9.6 days. Under the provisions of 
law, sickness benefits, which may be paid fo 
maximum of 130 days or 26 weeks during 
benefit year, range from $1.75 a day or $8.7; 
week (based on a 5-day week), to $5 a day, 
$25 a week, according to base-year earning: ; 
railroading of $150 to $2,500 and over. Maternit 
benefits, which are paid for a maximum of }| 
days, and require no waiting period, averag: 
$54.46 for a 2-week payment in December 19 

Although there were more than 10,000 x 
beneficiaries (exclusive of those receiving matemi 
benefits) in each month from August to Decem! 
1947, the number in any one month did not exce 
35,753. 


The law permits the payment of sicknai; 


benefits for injury or illness in advance of t 
settlement of damages for which an employ 
may be liable; but such benefits are subject ' 
future collection—in total if the settlement excee 
the sums paid, or up to the amount of the setti 
ment if less than such payments. Recoveries‘ 
sickness benefits approximated $85,000 during 
first 6 months of the new program, and invol: 
primarily 1,969 cases of full recovery of func 
The sums obtained, for the most part, were fn 
settlements or damage payments which the mi 
roads made to their employees for work-connect# 
disabilities. 

To test the effectiveness of administrative s0! 


Vv 


I 
i 


i 


guards, field visits were made to 2,115 select] 


benefit claimants, and to their physicians © 
employers. The study disclosed only negligi 


numbers of cases of potential fraud or malingerit}) 





* Sickness benefits are paid to those railroad employees who are ©"? 
against wage loss from unemployment, and should be distinguished ° 
railroad disability annuity payments, involving retirement. 
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<\ BLING NEUROTIC ILLNEss affected a tenth, and 
or forms of neurosis another fifth of over 3,000 
it workers employed by 13 British light or 
jium engineering firms during 1942-44. The 
idence of neurotic illness was greater among 
men than among men—13.0 percent compared 
h 9.1 percent for the definite and disabling 
s and 23.0 percent as against 19.2 percent for 
» minor forms. Neurosis was responsible for 
ween a quarter and a third of all absence from 
srk caused by illness; it was the reason for 
ual absences of 3 working days (1.1 percent 
possible working time) by every man surveyed 
d 6 days (2.4 percent of possible working time) 
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Or $8.75 each such woman. The more skilled workers 
5 a day @jd neurotic illness as frequently as the less 
earnings @Milled, and those in the highest range of earnings 

Maternifere as much affected as those earning less, 
‘um of cording to the findings of the Industrial Health 





» Average 
mber 194 
0,000 ne 
¥ materni 
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esearch Board in this survey.’ 

In commenting on the study the Board stated: 
ighty percent of the originally chosen random 
nple were available for study; therefore, the 
rresponding incidence figures for the whole 
ndom sample could not have been less than 8 
srcent for definite neurosis and 16 percent for 
inor neurosis, even if the uninvestigated residue 
d been completely fit.” A detailed study made 
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employ wartime cannot be expected, however, to in- 

subject | cate with certainty the conditions that exist 

“ an peacetime. Although the factories investi- 
e settl 






ted represented only part of the engineering 
dustry, and 80 percent of the random sample 
pre actually studied,? the Board listed factors 
lecting the general applicability of the findings 
follows: “during the period of the survey 
942-44) few of the conditions notably peculiar 
) wartime were operative; the areas studied had 
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Information is from Great Britain: Medical Research Council, Industrial 
alth Research Board Report No. 90, The Incidence of Neurosis Among 
ory Workers, by Russell Fraser and others, London, 1947; and Ministry 
Labor Gazette, August 1947 (p. 261). The engineering industry has no 
hivalent in United States usage but consists of the fabrication of metals. 
urosis covers any disability for which there was apparently a psychological 
use Or partial cause. 

Over 30,000 workers were employed in the 13 light or medium engineering 
tories studied. The plants covered were situated in the Birmingham 
ba with the exception of one factory in Lancashire and three in London. 
ealth and circumstances were surveyed during a series of 6-month periods 
tween September 1942 and December 1944. 
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experienced only few industrial changes or bomb- 
ing attacks in the recent past. Long hours of 
work and certain other hardships, which also 
occur during peacetime, had been more frequent 
because of the war, but these were not closely 
associated with the incidence of neurosis. More- 
over, the higher level of employment and wages 
during the war had been favorable to health.’ 
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Both the constitutional factors—as indicated by 
past health, age, physique, personality, employ- 
ment record, and intelligence—and the environ- 
ment were observed by the physicians of the 
Board who made the study. However, from the 
standpoint of preventive medicine, the environ- 
mental causes were stressed as being the more 
remediable of the two. In this connection, it was 
found that workers who had changed their resi- 
dence or work (often under compulsion) had no 
more illness than others. Workers who had con- 
siderable domestic responsibility without ‘exces- 
sive” hours of different kinds of work (under 75 a 
week). those having a wide range of human 
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contacts, and those liking their jobs had below 
average amounts of neurosis. A decrease in social 
contacts was most commonly associated with 
neurosis. Particularly those who usually spent 
their leisure alone or only with their immediate 
families had higher than average incidence of 
neurosis; those having unsatisfactory domestic 
circumstances also had neurosis more frequently 
than other persons. 

The Board concluded that wartime factory 
hours (55 a week) were unsuitable for married 
women having full home duties (i. e., with both 
housework and children at home) but that they 
could be efficient and healthy factory workers if 
their hours were shortened. Indications were 
observed that fatigue and inadequate diet may 
contribute to the development of neurosis. The 
incidence of neurosis was above average among 
persons who disliked their work or found it 
boring, and on monotonous jobs and those that 
were very light and sedentary. Likewise, per- 
sons doing work requiring constant attention but 
affordjng little initiative, technical responsibility, 
and variety had more than the usual frequency of 
neurosis. In this connection, the report observes 
that it may be less important to make jobs “fool- 
proof” than to remove the factors that make 
workers dislike the tasks. Poor lighting that 
results in gloominess was also associated with 
increased neurotic illness. Good welfare and 
social work as well as expanded medical treatment 
were recommended as means of treating neurotic 


illness. 





European Manpower Conference, 
Rome, January 1948 


REPRESENTATIVES OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
expecting to participate in the European Recovery 
Program met in Rome, January 26 to February 9, 
1948, to discuss mutual manpower problems and 
proposals for their solution. The meeting was an 
outgrowth of previous conferences held by the 
Committee for European Economic Cooperation 
in Paris the previous summer, when the conferees 
agreed that Western European manpower policies 
were so crucial to the success of the ERP that a 


subsequent meeting to review progress jy , 
manpower field should be held in Italy in Jg),, 

In addition to representatives from the W.« 
European countries, observers from the Inte 
tional Labor Office, the Preparatory Commi. 
of the International Refugee  Organizy: 
(PCIRO), the Economic Committee for Ey, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization, ang , 
International Bank participated in the dig. 
sions. The United States was represented at 
conference by three observers.' 

Estimates of their manpower requirements 1; 
by the participating governments at Paris 
September indicated some degree of shortages y 
the need for importation of labor on the par 
all major countries except Italy. A total 
677,000 workers were estimated as needed throy 
1948. Most of these were required by Fr: 
(290,000), the United Kingdom (120,000), Swed 
(100,000), Switzerland (73,000), and Belgiy 
(62,000). Smaller numbers of workers were need 
by Austria, Luxemburg, and the Netherlan( 
At the same time, Italy indicated that it had, 
unemployed population of approximately 2,(\(j 
000, most of which would be available for emig 
tion for work, and the PCIRO estimated it \y 
about 520,000 workers available for resettlema 

In contrast, estimates of manpower requ 
ments at Rome were much smaller. Only 381,\ 
workers were estimated as needed through 194 
Most of the decline occurred in the estimate {i 
France which was revised to 145,000; estimat 
for Belgium were reduced to 21,000, and ft 
Sweden to only 5,000. Other estimates we 
more nearly comparable with those made : 
Paris. The declines were explained by the goves™ 
mental representatives as the result of mop 
realistic appraisals. The supply of labor avsif 
able had not changed significantly. Italy si} 
had 1,750,000 unemployed. while the displace 
persons population was about the same. 1M 
figures presented at both the Paris and Rom 
meetings indicate an available labor surplus | 
Europe to meet predictable manpower nee 
through 1948. 

The conferees discussed, at considerable lengt! 
measures for improved internal use of manpov« 
within their own countries. Manpower contr! 
in essential industries such as are now utilized 





1 Val R. Lorwin, Department of State; Lt. Col. Thomas Lane; and W 
K. Shaughnessy, Department of Labor, who prepared this report. 
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» Britain, establishing additional wage in- 
tives in key industries, increasing hours, 
acting additional persons into the labor force, 
] improvement of employment exchanges were 
major topics. However, it was generally 
ted that control measures would not be readily 
wpted in countries which had experienced Nazi 
It was the consensus that a broader 
nange of experts would assist in the solution 
echnical manpower problems. 
he major proposals for a better solution of 
national manpower problems, particularly as 
ated to western European labor emigration, 
re for a Manpower center in Rome to work on 
blems relating to the use of Italian workers 
other European nations and a second center 
be established by the PCIRO to promote re- 
tlement of displaced persons as a source of 
Both centers would be staffed with 
small group of technicians to provide informa- 
n on sources of labor supply, coordinate voca- 
nal training with demands for workers, and 
pedite the issuing of passports and visas. 











scal Year 1947’ 


mmigration and Emigration, 


OTH INWARD AND OUTWARD movement of aliens 


phed table. 


Data are from Monthly Review (Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
8. Department of Justice), January 1948 (pp. 82-85), and from mimeo- 


reased greatly during 1946-47, the first year 


TABLE 1.— Admissions and departures of aliens, 






after World War II that civilian transportation 
facilities were freely available. 
the United States during the year ended June 30, 
1947, totaled 513,597, and aliens departed, 323,422.? 
Changes in the movement of aliens from prewar to 


postwar years are shown in table 1. 


Aliens admitted to 


Nearly half, or 83,535, of the immigrants in 


1946-47 came from Europe. 


Most of these were 


from northern and western European countries 


and were admitted under the quota. 


The number 


of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe 
increased from 5,020 in the fiscal year 1946 to 23,793 


in 1947. 


These were largely wives, children, and 


parents of United States citizens who had been 
prevented from joining their families because of 
the war. The 23,467 immigrants from Canada 
was the largest number admitted since 1930. 
Almost two-thirds of the immigrants went to 
reside in the six States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, and Cali- 


fornia. 


More than three-fourths of the 17,018 


displaced persons admitted were destined to large 


cities (half to New York City alone). 


war husbands, and their children 


War brides, 
numbered 


27,212; but only two-fifths of these went to 
metropolitan areas. 

Under the ‘Fiancees’”’ Act of July 29, 1946, 
3,349 fiances and fiancees of members of the 
United States armed forces were admitted as 
temporary visitors for a 3-month period in which 


to complete marriage plans. 


This act, which ex- 


pired December 31, 1947, applied only when the 





2 These figures do not include citizens and aliens crossing and recrossing 


* Canadian and Mexican borders on business, etc.; seamen in and out of the 


United States; and Mexican agricultural laborers admitted under special 


legislation. 


United States, years ended June 30, 1939-47 
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country to which the fiancee was chargeable was 
oversubscribed and when the American spouse 
posted a $500 bond. Most fiancees married their 
GI’s and adjusted their immigration status under 
the “War Brides” Act. 

Although the quota immigration (70,701) during 
1947 was the highest since 1930, only 46 percent of 
the permissible quota (153,929) was utilized. 
The quotas of Latvia and Lithuania were com- 
pletely filled by displaced persons. 

An analysis of the trades or occupations claimed 
by the immigrant aliens in 1946-47 is shown in 
table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Distribulion of immigrant aliens admitted, by 
occupation, year ended June 30, 1947 








ee] 
aS 





Professional and semiprofessional workers 
Farmers and farm managers.............. Pe a a Te 
Proprietors, m ers, officials, except farm 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatiwés and kindred workers 

Domestic service workers 

Protective service workers 

Service workers, except domestic and protective 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm 

No occupation 
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Of the 147,292 immigrant aliens admitted, 
18,831 were under 16 years of age, 101,459 were 
16 to 44, and 27,002 were 45 years of age and over. 
About 63 percent of the immigrant aliens were fe- 
males, more than a fourth of whom were war 
brides. 


A Note on the Progress 
of Workers’ Education in 1947' 


ACTIVE INTEREST IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION wa 
a higher level during 1947 than ever before 
cording to reports on attendance at instity, 
classes, and conferences from universities , 
unions in all parts of the country. Univer 
campuses, lakeside union camps, public-sely 
buildings, and union buildings and office fag 
have been used as centers to accommodate thy 
sands of union officers and members. The » 
grams extended in length from 2- or 3-day ing 
tutes to well-integrated full-day classes fo 
period of 6 to 8 weeks. 

In answer to this increased demand for educat 
by union members themselves, the School for Woy 
ers at the University of Wisconsin, in its twent 
third annual summer session (1947), ran for | 
weeks instead of its former 10 weeks. (Original 
the summer sessions lasted only 8 weeks.) Me 
bers from a wide field of unions attended t} 
school; some of the unions represented were Lay 
dry Workers International Union (AFL), Comm 
nications (Ind.), Public Service Employees (AF1 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), Unit 
Automobile Workers of America (AFL), and t 
American Federation of Teachers (AFL). 

The widespread participation of organized lal 
in the planning and execution of programs seem 
to indicate that the development of a significa 
workers’ education movement is under wa) 





1 By Arthur A. Elder, director, Workers’ Educational Service of | 
University of Michigan, 
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tainly the motivation of and impetus to work- 
education projects throughout the country is 
eloping within unions themselves to a much 
iter degree than ever before. A description of 
e of the work done by the many unions, 
erations of unions, and universities involved in 
rkers’ education, is here given to show the trend. 
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ion Sponsored Activities 


he United Automobile Workers (CIO) in the 
»mer of 1947 conducted schools in seven 


= ‘DOE. tes and in Ontario, Canada, with an attendance 
3 ty, 2.500 workers. Week-end conferences and 
ony pe titutes enrolled 18,000 workers, and 33,000 

@)rkers completed courses held by the UAW 
Weedness 10) in 1947. In Michigan, classes and insti- 
ol for a es were held in virtually every town where the 
ste rite AW had concentrated membership, in coopera- 
wi me m with the Michigan CIO Council and_the 
(Ori a orkers’ Educational Service of the State Uni- 
ks.) 1 ity. Indicative of the growth of interest 
a ded Z miming from workers themselves, is a report 
one ~ pm the Michigan State CIO Council: it con- 
), Chel icted its first summer school 5 years ago (for 


) persons), and in 1947, the enrollment reached 
proximately 900. 
Information from both unions and universities 
dicates that the greatest interest is shown in 
bjects which enable workers to function more 
ectively within their unions, such as steward 
aining, collective bargaining, time study, labor 
ponomics, and union administration. 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
nion (AFL), during 1947, registered nearly 9,000 
embers in 306 classes and groups. Not only 
‘id these classes cover the subjects most closely 
Felated to organized labor, but arts and crafts, 
ent events, languages (including Esperanto), 
nd public speaking were also taught. Institutes 
ere held at the University of Wisconsin School 
br Workers, at Asilomar in California, and at 
#iudson Shore Labor School in New York State. 
he ILGWU continues to send students to parti- 
@pate in the Harvard Trade Union Fellowship 
‘rogram, although it had only one such student 
h residence during the fall term of 1947. 
The Textile Workers Union (CIO), held seven 
d-week institutes in the summer of 1947, with an 
nroliment of 342 students. This union also 
Ponducted 14 week-end and other local institutes, 
hich were attended by 663 students. Among 
781157—48——_4 
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subjects taught were grievance procedure and 
contract analysis, political action, labor history, 
economics of the textile industry, and economics of 
full employment. In some cases, the union 
provided its own teachers and material; in others 
the services of universities were used. 

The United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
enrolled 1,475 workers in classes held for periods of 
from 1 week to 2 weeks, in universities scattered 
all over the country, including Antioch and the 
State Universities of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Kansas, and California. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (AFL), held a 2-week institute in the 
summer of 1947, at the School for Workers, 
University of Wisconsin. Approximately 100 
organizers and business representatives of the 
union attended. The program was planned co- 
operatively by the union and Dr. Ernest Schwarz- 
trauber, director of the school. 


University and Other Services 


The Workers’ Educational Service of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan conducted classes not only 
in Detroit but in small towns throughout the 
State, in cooperation with AFL, CIO, and inde- 
pendent unions. During 1947, 968 groups were 
formed, with 56,435 persons participating. This 
represents an increase of more than 14,000 
participants over the previous year. 

Mention should also be made of such schools as 
Rhode Island State College, Roosevelt College 
(Chicago), University of Chicago, University of 
California, Cornell’s New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, and the University 
of Illinois. These and others have extended their 
facilities to include workers’ education either in 
the form of extension service or as a part of a 
program in industrial relations. 

An intensely interesting job is being done in the 
South by the Georgia Workers Education Service. 
This group was successful in 1947 in organizing 
sizable classes in collective bargaining, labor 
economics, law, and history—a few of the subjects 
covered. Classes were formed not only in Atlanta 
and Savannah, but in sparsely settled rural areas. 
Attendance at educational movie and film strip 
discussion meetings in AFL, CIO, and local 
membership meetings reached 6,915. The Textile 
Workers Union (CIO) participated, as well as 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), Inter- 
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national Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO), construction work- 
ers, and others. The Georgia Workers Education 
Service also developed an evening school in 
Atlanta, open to the community. During the 
1946-47 winter term, this school registered 204, 
and 218 persons attended during the spring term 
of 1947. An extension course at the Atlanta 
University School of Social Work was given in 
each term to a voluntary group of students, and 
through the Julius Rosenwald Fund, GWES 
offered scholarships to the School for Workers at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

In addition to help given by the universities to 
the movement, voluntary organizations such as the 
American Labor Education Service and the Work- 
ers Education Bureau continue to promote local 
and area conferences, assist unions in establishing 
educational programs, and issue bulletins on 
developments in the labor education field. The 
AFL through its committee on education, and the 
CIO, through its department of research and edu- 
cation, also provide materials and assist affiliated 
internationals and federations in planning pro- 
grams and determining policy. AFL State feder- 
ations of labor are also becoming active in the 
workers education field. 

The Kentucky Federation of Labor has for the 
past several years financed a State-wide education 
service for members. Through its department of 
education and research, it has sponsored institutes, 
classes, and seminars, making use of college facil- 
ities and professional, government, and union 
teaching personnel. It has thus served thousands 
of union members in all parts of the State. In 
Colorado, the State Federation of Labor, at its con- 
vention in June 1947, set up a department of re- 
search and education which is now in the process 
of developing a workers’ education program. 
Union members in both Kentucky and Colorado 
are anticipating increased cooperation from State 
universities and colleges in helping them meet the 
requests being made for such services. 


Governmental Assistance 


State departments of labor and bureaus and 
divisions within the United States Department of 
Labor have also provided resource material, 
pamphlets, and technical assistance to union 
research and educational departments. These 


services have been available for years in one ;, 

or another. The increasing labor interest jp 
extension of information, however, has undo, 
edly resulted in a new emphasis on publicatio,, 
more attractive and usable materials. 





Centennial of 
Women’s Rights Initiation 


Women 1n America have greatly improved ths 
status since the initiation, a century ago, of 
movement to overcome certain prejudices q 
abolish certain unfair restrictions to which thy 
were then subject. That there are important god 
still to be reached, however, was repeate 
emphasized in addresses and in panel and oth 
discussions forming the program of a conferen 
called for February 17, 1948, by the U. S. Women’ 
Bureau, on the changing role of woman “‘as works 
homemaker, citizen.” ! 

Invited to this conference were representatiy: 
of the country’s principal women’s organization 
as well as various individuals who were asked 
attend because of their interest in the status, 
women as workers. Typical of the bodies repr 
sented were trade-unions, the Federation ¢ 
Women’s Clubs, and the League of Women Voter 

The conference specifically commemorated th 
centennial of the Seneca Falls Convention of 184i 
at which was initiated the movement for equ 
rightsforwomen. Laws, Federal and State, whidh® 
have been put on the books, and the fact that mom 
than a fourth of the currently existing labor for 
consists of women, give proof that remarkablq 
achievements have been made during the hundre 
years. 

The opening addresses, delivered by the Pres} 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of Laborf § 
and the Director of the Women’s Bureau of thi 
Department of Labor, urged women not to considef 
the work accomplished but to continue thet 
efforts to improve economic conditions. Othe 
speakers, including officials of the Department (| 

1 U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. Press release Feros’ 
12, 1948; exhibits and mimeographed reports of addresses at conference De 


February 17-19, 1948; Press release 46-137, Summary of State Labor Low: * 
Women as of January 1, 1948. 
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por, prominent educators, and members of 
erpational organizations, stressed more or less 
ialized phases of problems. that working 
»men must meet. 

A comparison of conditions existing in 1848 with 
»se in effect at the beginning of the present year 
pws clearly that women have covered much 
nund since their crusade began. 

In 1848, suffrage and jury service were denied; 
ried women had no legal right to their own 
ings and could be deprived by their husbands 
personal freedom; women were not permitted 
take part in the making of laws which affected 
em, including laws taxing their property; 
sardianship laws favored the father; womea 
ore found in only a few of the profitable employ- 
ents. 

In the present year, women possess universal 
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ortant gos en 
repeate;imanchise ; they have the privilege and responsi- 
and othamlity of jury service in all but 13 States; they 
conferenmeve Property rights, limited only by marital 
. Womenmeatus in a few States; the guardianship laws are 






























nerally equal in their application; with few 
strictions, Women are now admitted to profes- 
ons, occupations, and trades. 

Equal suffrage was guaranteed among all States 
y the nineteenth amendment to the Federal 
onstitution, after active endorsement of the 
inciple by interested women for nearly three- 
uarters of a century. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act bettered condi- 


‘as works 


sen tatiy: 
nization 
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ration 9 


sn Vi 

Bead ons for women as well as men workers, by the 
1 of 1848 stablishment of a minimum wage for all workers 
for equf@ imterstate commerce. Within the various 
te, whip meates, persistent and arduous work was neces- 
hat mo #8Y to provide safeguards on the one hand and 
bor for #0 eliminate unfair restrictions on the other. 
narkabl hrough the years, many laws for which women 


rorked were passed by State legislatures, and 


hundr y OE 
Btandards for women workers in the individual 


e Pres.f ptates were improved in varying degrees. 

f Leber As of the beginning of 1948, 43 States and the 
1 of tht gpistrict of Columbia had a law of some type 
onside} mmiting hours; 23 States and the District provide 
e ther} WY law for a weekly day of rest, 27 States and the 


District require meal periods, and 4 States have 
equirements for rest periods; 46 States and the 
District. require provision of seats; 22 States 
nd the District limit night work; 9 States reg- 
uate the lifting or carrying of heavy weights; 
? prohibit discrimination in rate of pay because 
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nent o! 
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of sex; 26 States and the District have minimum- 
wage laws; 20 and the District have industrial 
homework laws or regulations; 6 States prohibit 
employment immediately before and after child- 
birth; and restrictions against employment in 
unsafe or unwholesome occupations exist in 29 
States. 

The field is not yet covered, and not all the laws 
give adequate protection. Standardization and 
broadening of coverage of such provisions are 
objectives to which are directed the efforts of 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau and the country’s 
women workers whom they represent. 








Selected List of Articles on 
Legal Aspects of Taft-Hartley Act 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES on the legal aspects of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 
have recently appeared in legal journals and other 
periodicals: 


_Basic Labor Law Issues under the Taft-Hartley Act, by 
John A. Perkins. Boston University Law Review, 
Boston, November 1947, pp. 370-441. 


The Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. Illinois 
Law Review, Chicago, September—October 1947, pp. 
444-504. 


Collective Bargaining and the Taft-Hartley Act, by John 
B. Olverson. Virginia Law Review, Charlottesville, 
September 1947, pp. 549-580. 


Effective Bargaining Techniques, by Samuel M. Salny. 
Boston University Law Review, Boston, January 
1948, pp. 32-39. 


_ Union Unfair Labor Practices under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, by James F. Foley. Virginia Law Review, Char- 
lottesville, November 1947, pp. 697, 729. 


The Taft-Hartley Act and the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement, by I. Bookstaber. New Jersey Law Journal, 
Newark, August 14, 1947, pp. 273, 275-7, 280. 


Labor Contracts and the Taft-Hartley Act, by Charles H. 
Livengood, Jr. North Carolina Law Review, Chapel 
Hill, December 1947, pp. 1-28. 


Some Aspects of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, by Archibald Cox. Harvard Law Review, Cam- 


bridge, Mass., November 1947, pp. 1-49 (Part I) and 
January 1948. pp. 274-315 (Part II). 
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United Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retirement 
Funds, by Godfrey P. Schmidt. Fordham Law Review, 
New York, November 1947, pp. 253-263. 


The Labor Management Act; New Law as to Evidence 
and the Scope of Review, by Theodore R. Iserman. 
American Bar Association Journal, Chicago, August 
1947, pp. 760-764. 


Plant-Protection Employees under Current Federal Labor 
Legislation, by Fred Witney. University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Urbana, 
1947. (Bulletin, I. L. I. R. Publications, Series A, 
Vol. 1, No. 3, 19 pp.) 


Labor Management Relations Act 1947. N. A. M. Law 
Digest, Washington, June 1947, pp. 49-92. 


State Power and the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947. N. A. M. Law Digest, Washington, September 
1947, pp. 95~104. 


Supersedure and the Purgatory Oath under the Taft-Hartley 
Law, by Leonard B. Boudin. New York University 
Law Quarterly Review, New York, January 1948, 
pp. 72-108. 

The Constivtionality of the Taft-Hartley Law. By 
Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr. Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Cornell University, State School of 
Indystrial and Labor Relations, Ithaca, N. Y., January 
1948, pp. 177-205. 





Hazardous Occupations Order 
Extended to Pulpwood Logging 


Most occupations in the logging of pulpwood, 
chemical wood, excelsior wood, cordwood, fence 
posts, and similar woods are included, effective 
February 2, 1948, among the jobs for which a 
minimum age of 18 years has been established ' 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. This in- 
clusion was provided for through revision, by 
the Secretary of Labor, of Hazardous Occupations 
Order No. 4, which, as originally issued on June 
24, 1941, covered the logging of saw timber, but 
not pulpwood, excelsior wood, cordwood, fence 
posts, and similar woods. It also covered occu- 
pations in sawmills. 

The order was previously amended in 1942 
and again in 1943 to provide certain exemptions 
for the duration of the war period.? A third 
' U. 8. Code of Federal Regulations, Title 29, Chapter IV, Part 422 (Federal 


Register, December 27, 1947, p. 8818). 
* Federal Register, September 12, 1942 (p. 7198), and June 25, 1943 (p. 8604). 





amendment, in 1944,’ changed the definitioy , 
the term “all occupations in logging” so 4, , 
clarify the intent of the order as it applied to y 
logging of pulpwood, excelsior wood, chemiq 
wood, and cordwood. Logging of these prog, 

was not covered unless it was done in conjungtj, 
with and at the same time and place as saw-tim}, 
logging covered by the order. The latest revigiy, 
effective February 2, 1948, makes permane, 
some of the exemptions permitted during the yw 
and rescinds the remainder. It also revises 4 
definition of “all occupations in logging” so 4; 
include the logging of pulpwood, excelsior wo 
chemical wood, cordwood, fence posts, and simi 
woods, whether or not such logging is done ; 
conjunction with the logging of saw timber. 

As the revised Order No. 4 now stands, ; 
occupations in logging and all occupations 
sawmills, lath mills, shingle mills, or cooperag 
stock mills are subject to the 18-year age mij 
mum, with the exception of a few specific 
occupations. In these it is permissible to emplp 
16- and 17-year-old minors, away from the sawn 
proper and away from the place where fellin 
bucking, skidding, yarding, and loading occun§ 
tions are being performed. . 

Among the permitted occupations are the fot 
lowing: Work in offices, in repair or maintenan 
shops, in the operation and maintenance of liviy 
quarters of logging camps, in forest protection 
some work in repair or maintenance of roads an 
railroads; peeling of pulpwood under certai 
conditions; straightening and tallying lumber of 
the dry chain; clean-up in the lumber yard; an( 
clerical work in yards or shipping sheds. 

Other hazardous-occupation orders which hav: 
been issued since the Fair Labor Standards Ac 
became effective are as follows: No. 1 (July | 
1939), Occupations in or about plants manufac 
turing explosives or articles containing explosiv) 
components; No. 2 (January 1, 1940), Occupey 
tions of motor-vehicle driver and helper; No. : 
(September 1, 1940), Occupations in or abou! 
coal mines (excepting certain specified jobs) 
No. 5 (August 1, 1941), Occupations involved 
the operation of power-driven woodworking m 
chines; No. 6 (May 1, 1942), Occupations i 
volving exposure to radioactive substances; No. 
(September 1, 1947), Occupations involved 1 
the operation of power-driven hoisting apparatts 





* Federal Register, October 18, 1944 (p. 12579). 
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7He St. Louis AREA, 12,865 collective agree- 
nts, covering 139,032 employees, were reported 











5 SAW-timballi having been negotiated by affiliate local unions 
test revisiMimm the Central Trades and Labor Union (AFL) of 
— Permanefiih\e city and vicinity during the year ending 
ring the wyliugust 17, 1947, according to the organization’s 
 TeVises tyleeond annual survey.' More than four-fifths 
ng” so as ylmp93) of the 343 locals participated in the study. 
elsior woo Of the collective bargaining agreements nego- 
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ated during the year studied, 40 percent provided 
sr the closed shop and 57 percent for the union 
hop. (See table.) Three-fifths of all employees 
»vered were under union shop contracts. The 
heck-off was provided for in 13 percent of the 























































COoperageiereements, and included 19 percent of the covered 
" age mnigmployees. 
Ve specified . 
to em Dio upes of union recognition in ., SMEKT negotiated by locals 
de ell of Central Trades and Labor Union (AFL), St. Louts area, 
He SAWN year ending August 17, 1947 
re f elling 
ir OCCU. Agreements Employees 
8 sa : negotiated covered 
H Type of union recognition 
re the folly Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
‘ : 7 ber cent ber cent 
intenane 
© Of living Mpl agreements............-.------------- 112,865 | 100.0 139,032 | 100.0 
rotection nion security: 
ORES aes eee -| 5,153] 40.0 | 33,411 24.0 

roads anf ntnenteeribivecareret 7,330 | 56.9 | 83,767] 60.3 

, Maintenance of membership---....... 214 1.7 | 12,282 8.8 
r certan pen shop, ete............---+---------00 178 1.4] 9,572 6.9 
amber onfMepneck-off..........--..-..--.-.------220- 1,700 | 13.2 | 26,880 19.3 
rard; aniee 


! The components as shown in source aggregate 12,875. 
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Of the 12,865 agreements negotiated during the 
year ending August 17, 1947, 98.4 percent were 
ived at without strikes, and approximately 94 
percent of the employees covered were not in- 
Wolved in work stoppages during that period. Of 
36,716,736 potential man-days of work during this 
period, 99.5 percent, or 36,531,081, were utilized, 
he lost time amounting to 0.5 percent,’ as com- 





| jobs) Byared with 1.1 percent in the previous year. 
olved it 
ing ms ! Data are from press release of the Central Trades and Labor Union (AFL) 
ons it 8t. Louis and vicinity, dated December 16, 1947. 
os In arriving at the number of agreements, “each individual employer is 
YS No./ bounted as ome agreement”; the constituent employers in an association 
ved i sreement were also counted individually. 
1 Of the 0.5 percent representing lost time, 0.46 percent was reported as 
from direct strikes, and 0.05 percent in support of the strike of 
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The number of agreements and number of 
employees covered, as reported in the current 
survey, represent an increase over those reported 
for the previous year; the same is true for the 
proportion of agreements negotiated peaceably 
and the percentage of covered workers who did 
not strike during the year. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
In March 1948 


THE “NATIONAL EMERGENCY” PROVISIONS of the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 were 
invoked for the first time during March in connec- 
tion with three important disputes—coal mining, 
meat packing, and atomic energy.’ In each of 
these deadlocked labor-management controversies 
President Truman appointed a board of inquiry to 
ascertain the facts. In two controversies—coal 
mining and atomic energy——the reports of the 
boards were followed by resort to Federal injunc- 
tion procedures.? At Indianapolis, a Federal 
District Court enjoined the International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL) and a number of its locals, 
some of which were engaged in strikes, from con- 
tinuing certain practices allegedly in violation of 
the Labor Management Relations Act. 

Largely as a result of the widespread stoppages 
in bituminous-coal mining and meat packing, strike 
idleness rose to approximately 5,000,000 man-days 
in March, or the highest point since the national 
telephone stoppage of April and May a year earlier. 
The month’s new stoppages exceeded 200 but 
remained substantially below the 361 recorded for 
March 1947. 


Atomic Energy Dispute 


This controversy involved the Atomic Trades 
and Labor Council (AFL), as the representative 
of about 1,000 production, technical, and metal- 
trades workers employed in and around certain 
laboratories at the Government’s Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., atomic energy plant. The AFL council 
sought to negotiate a revised agreement with the 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1947, for a brief summary of the pro- 
visions of the law. 

2 The board’s report in the meat-packing case was submitted to the Presi- 
dent April 8. 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation, suc- 
cessors to the Monsanto Chemical Company, as 
the operating agency for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Conferences at Oak Ridge during 
February and in Washington early in March did 
not solve the issues in the dispute which reportedly 
included wage adjustments and retention of a 
relatively liberal sick leave plan. With a sus- 
pension of work threatened, President Truman on 
March 4 appointed a board of inquiry,’ pursuant 
to section 206 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act. 

The board reported on March 16 that an inter- 
ruption of work at Oak Ridge would endanger 
national safety. The President, thereupon, in- 
structed the Attorney General to obtain an injunc- 
tion which was issued by Federal Judge George 
C. Taylor in Knoxville, Tenn., on March 19. The 
court order restrained workers from striking and 
prohibited changes in wages and other conditions 
of work, except by mutual agreement, for a period 
of 80 days. At the end of March, Federal 


conciligtors were continuing their efforts to settle 
the dispute. 


Packing House Strike 


In contrast to the atomic energy dispute where 
no stoppage occurred, as reported 100,000 pack- 
ing-house workers struck on March 16 to enforce 
demands for a 29-cent wage increase despite 
the prior appointment of a presidential board 
of inquiry. The workers, members of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO), 
rejected as inadequate a 9-cent wage increase 
previously accepted by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
(AFL) for packing-house workers covered by its 
contracts. Proposals of the union to arbitrate 
the differences between the hourly increase of 
9 cents offered by the large packers and the 29 
cents demanded were made before the strike 
began and during the board’s hearings but were 
rejected by the employers. About half of the ap- 
proximately 100 plants affected by the stoppage 
were operated by the large meat packers—Swift, 





* Members of this board were John Lord O’Brian, former general counsel 
of the War Production Board, chairman; C. Canby Balderson, dean of Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; and Stan- 
ley F. Teele, assistant dean of Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 





Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, and Morrell. 

The board of inquiry * began hearings on \.,, 
17. At the month’s end, the board had no ww 
rendered its report and the strike continued y; 
scattered incidents of physical clashes bety,, 
pickets and nonstrikers. 


Bituminous Coal Stoppage 


On February 2, John L. Lewis, president of ; 
United Mine Workers of America (Ind.) noti§, 
bituminous coal operators that, in the unig, 
opinion, the operators had failed to fulfill thy 
part of the 1947 contract relating to the est, 
lishment of a pension fund for miners. The miy 
leader declared that the situation ‘now constitu, 
an outstanding, unresolved dispute, national » 
scope and character, affecting the integrity of th 
contract and impeding its fulfillment.” He fy 
ther indicated that the UMWA reserved the righ 
to take any action necessary to enforce the 1-ye 
contract which became effective in July 1947. 

The contract provides for a 10-cent per tq 
contribution by the operators to a welfare fun/ 
to be administered by a three-man board ¢ 
trustees composed of Mr. Lewis as union pres. 
dent, a representative of the bituminous-cof 
operators, and a neutral or public member. Afief 
several months of failure to agree on a pensiti 
plan, the public member, Mr. Thomas E. Murray 
resigned January 16, 1948, and the operator 
were unsuccessful in their efforts to persuade M: 
Lewis to join them in petitioning the Peder 
court for appointment of another neutral truste 
to resolve the dispute. On March 12, Mr. Lewsf_ 
in his capacity as union trustee, reported thf 
deadlock situation in a letter to the mine worker. ! 
Three days later more than half of the Nations} 
coal miners had stopped work and by March 1} 
almost the entire bituminous-coal industry wa 
idle. 

The Director of the Federal Mediation an 
Conciliation Service was unsuccessful in his at} - 
tempt to induce the miners to resume work whi 
a fact-finding board investigated the pension dis 
pute. On March 23, President Truman appointed 


z 





4 The members of this board were Nathan P. Feinsinger, professor of \s* 
University of Wisconsin, chairman; Pearce Davis, Department of Busine 
and Economics, Illinois Institute of Technology; and Walter V. Schade, 
professor of law, Northwestern University Law School. 
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poard of inquiry ° to obtain the facts and report 
all declined to appear voluntarily before 
» board but testified March 30 following a court 
jer, When questioned by the chairman of the 
yard as to the reasons for the occurrence of the 
ork stoppage following his letter of March 12, 
» UMWA president replied: “If the purpose of 
our question is based on the premise that I con- 




















sident of 1 »ired by my letter to have the miners stop work, 

nd.) notitjgiim en you are entirely in error.” He maintained 

the union a: MWA members “took action as individuals.” 

Fulfill the The board of inquiry, in reporting to the Presi- 

) — esteMint on March 31, stated: ‘We find independent 
1€ mip 







tion was taken by the president of the United 
{ine Workers of America in the form of com- 
unications to the officers and members of the 
nited Mine Workers of America which induced 
hem to take concerted action to stop work in all 
he mines of the operators signatory to the agree- 
ent of July 8, 1947. We find the stoppage was 
ot independent action by miners acting indi- 
idually and separately. Their stoppage has pre- 
pitated a crisis in the industry and in the Nation 
sa whole.” 

President Truman directed the Attorney Gen- 
al to seek a Federal injunction on April 3. Later, 
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er. Afte @ the same day, Justice Matthew F. McGuire of 
& Pensif fhe United States District Court for the District 
- Murrey $f Columbia issued a temporary restraining order 
Operaton® thstructing the union to order the soft coal miners 


uade Mr Back to work and directing both parties to resume 


> Federd llective bargaining in an effort to settle the 
al trustee 


“§ Pension dispute. 
[r. Lewis 
rted the ‘Printers Enjoined 
worker 
Nationis{ § A temporary injunction restraining the Inter- 
{arch 1") @@tional Typographical Union (AFL) from en- 
stry was) SOUraging strikes in violation of the Labor Man- 
yement Relations Act was issued by Federal 
ion ant #udge Luther M. Swiggert of the Northern Dis- 
his apf mict of Indiana on March 27. The court order 
rk whikt 88 sought by the National Labor Relations 
sion dis} oard in accordance with section 10 (j) permitting 
pointed] MSuance of temporary injunctions pending board 
®onsideration of charges of unfair labor practices. 
pssor of lst Various newspaper publishers and the American 
setae} Wewspaper Publishers Association had charged 
‘ The members of this board were Federal Judge Sherman Minton, chair- 





a; George W. Taylor, former chairman of the War Labor Board; and Mark 
hridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier Journal. 








that the ITU was engaging in unfair labor prac- 
tices, including the imposition of a closed shop 
and unilateral conditions of employment. The 
publishers further alleged that the union’s ‘“no- 
contract”’ policy, adopted in August 1947, had 
made it impossible to avert or settle work stop- 
pages in effect in Chicago and elsewhere. 

By the terms of the injunction the ITU is 
restrained and enjoined from continuing in effect 
or permitting to continue in effect, any of the 
following acts: (1) Demanding unilateral ‘‘condi- 
tions of employment,” a closed shop, or a 60-day 
contract cancellation clause; (2) observing union 
rules which discriminate or cause employers to 
discriminate against nonunion employees in re- 
gard to hire or tenure of employment; (3) in any 
manner supporting, authorizing, sanctioning, or 
encouraging subordinate local unions and ITU 
members to engage in or to continue to engage in 
any strikes, slow-downs, walk-outs, or other dis- 
ruptions of any kind to the business operations of 
newspaper publishers which are attributable to 
conduct banned by the order. 

Following rejection, by the court, of a plea for 
a stay of execution, union officials indicated that 
the ITU would comply with the terms of the in- 
junction. 





Labor Requirements For 
New Construction, 1947-48 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS for new construction work 
done (both private and public) during the first 
quarter of 1948 averaged 1% million workers per 
month. This represents a decline of almost 
400,000 workers from the 1947 peak, reached in 
the third quarter. Ninety percent of the decline 
occurred in the first quarter of 1948 when construc- 
tion operations, particularly in January and 
February, were limited by extremes of winter 
weather in many sections of the country. Neverthe- 
less, employment in January, February, and March 
1948 averaged 117,000 above the level of the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

The number of jobs provided at the site of 
private residential projects, which had been 
climbing steadily during the four quarters of 
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1947, declined sharply in the first quarter of 1948, jumped 30 percent to 120,000 workers—e,, 
and accounted for one-half of the entire drop in three times the number in the first quarts 
construction worker requirements. Nevertheless, 1947. Largely responsible was a contin; 
with over half a million workers, private nonfarm _ increase in the construction of publicly fing, 
housebuilding provided site jobs for 1 out of every _ structures for schools, colleges, libraries, anq 9 
3 construction workers employed during the first educational iustitutions. The dollar volun 
3 months of 1948, and for 100,000 more site workers _ this work ($100 million) was the highest since 
than were employed on such activities in the first third quarter of 1939, the first year for which ; 
quarter of 1947. Site labor needs on privately | Bureau has monthly figures. 
financed nonresidential building also reversed a Indications of a spring rebound in construc; 
3-quarter upward trend by dropping 9 percent labor requirements are shown in preliming 
in the first quarter of 1948 to 340,000 workers. Bureau estimates of expenditures for construct; 
Publicly financed nonresidential building was put in place in March. All types of work sj 
the one notable exception to the general down- a higher dollar volume for the month. 1 
ward movement in construction labor require- new construction increased 15 percent { 
ments for the first quarter of 1948. Site labor February. 


Labor requirements for new construction } 
[Estimated total number of workers involved in current construction activity) 





Average monthly number of workers (in thousands) 





Type of construction 1948 1947 1946 





Ist ? 4th 3 3d 2d Ist 4th 3d 2d Ist 


»” quarter |quarter |quarter|quarter quarter|quarter quarter quarter |quarter 





Total new construction (off-site and on-site) ¢ ‘ 1, 897 . 1, 436 , 827 1, 967 | 1,551 | 1,062 
198 237 227 1 189 231 196 138 


1, 247 924 

Private construction 985 770 
Residential building (nonfarm) 248 
Nonresidential bui!ding (nonfarm) ! : 382 
Farm construction J 23 
Public utilities 117 
Public construction 154 
Residential building 13 
Nonresidential build 55 
Conservation and deve ees 23 
Highways. 30 

All other public ’ 33 



































Previously published as employment estimates, which included data on minor building repairs. This series has been compiled and published quarter) 
seine with the second quarter of 1947. Monthly data are available from January 1939-March 1947; annual data from 1929. 

These estimates are designed to measure the number of workers required to Pa in place the dollar volume of new construction activity reported in tai 
F-1, p. 475. They cover the workers at the site of new construction and also employees in yards, shops, and-offices whose time is chargeable ton 
construction operations. oe! e estimates include not only construction a of establishments primarily engaged in new construction, Ws 

working paenetebenn and employees of nonconstruction establishments who are engaged in new construction work. 


also self-employed 

In the case of all non-Federal construction, these estimates are derived by converting, into man-months of work, dollars spent on construction projects ané 
way. during each month of the quarter. The conversion is made by using a factor representing the value of work put ‘in place — per eas — —~ data fr 
ureau 0 r Statistics. 1 


the 1939 Census of Construction and from periodic studies of a large number of individual ys of various types by 
factor is adjusted currently in accordance with changes in prices of building materials, average hourly earnings of construction weston, and average hours works 
week. For Federal construction, estimates are made directly from reports on employment collected from contractors and then checked against estim 


ased on Federal expenditures. 
For an estimate of total employment in establishments primarily engaged in new construction, additions, alterations, repairs, and maintenance work,’ 


table A-2, p. 436. 
: Sreftminary. 
4 Revised. 
4 Includes major additions and alterations. 
5 Includes nonresidential building oy pesvetely owned public utilities. 


* Includes workers employed on facili used in atomic-energy jects. 
' Includes airports, water-supply and sewage-disposal systems, dlectrifieation projects, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 
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pation Necessary to Production of Goods for 
merce. A United States circuit court recently 
ersed® a lower court ruling that persons 
raged in the production of chemical fertilizers 
re not subject to the minimum-wage and over- 
e provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
he employees involved were engaged in mixing 
d bagging the fertilizer and delivering it to local 
mers. The farmers purchased it for use in 
owing sugarcane, which was sold to sugar mills, 
ocessed into sugar and molasses, and then ex- 
rted. The lower court held that such employees 
pre not subject to the act, since neither the 
tilizer nor the sugarcane was shipped in inter- 
ate commerce, and that the production of the 
tilizer, therefore, was not an occupation neces- 
y to the production of goods for commerce. 

The circuit court found the use of fertilizer 
cessary to the growth of sugarcane and overruled 
e employer’s contention that the act did not 
bply because the sugarcane itself did not move in 
mmerce until it had been converted into 
olasses or sugar. Relying on Walling v. Amidon‘ 
bd Roland Electrical Co. v. Walling,’ the court 
ld that being engaged in an occupation necessary 
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Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
’s covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
lieved to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
rent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
 MBults may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
oe precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pre- 
This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
ving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It 
not to be construed and many not be relied upon as an interpretation of 
tse acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any 
Bency of the Department of Labor. 
me v. Super-A-Fertilizer Works, Inc. (U. 8. C. C. A. (ist), Jan. 27, 
* 153 F. (2d) 159 (1946). 
4326 U. 8. 657 (1946). 





to the production of an ingredient of an article 
which moved in commerce was tantamount to 
being engaged in an occupation necessary for the 
production of goods for commerce, as defined in 
section 3 (j) of the act. The court also held that 
the employees were not exempted from the act 
pursuant to section 13 (a) (6), which exempts 
employees engaged in agriculture, since they were 
not engaged in the “production * * * of any 
agricultural commodity,” as defined in section 
3 (f). “Production” as used in section 3 (f) is not 
to be construed in accordance with the definition 
of “produced” in section 3 (j), and does not 
include industrial activities necessary to the 
production of agricultural goods. 


Administrative Ruling as Portal Act Defense. An 
opinion by the chairman of the National Railway 
Labor Panel, that the employer’s project was 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Railway Labor 
Act and that his proposal to operate pursuant to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act could not be ap- 
proved, was held by a United States district court ° 
to be no defense against charges of noncompliance 
with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The employer, a commercial air-line company, 
was a cost-plus contractor on a modification proj- 
ect which was begun early in 1942. With respect 
to its air-line activities, the company was subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Railway Labor Act, and 
when its modification activities were extended to 
Army planes, it continued to operate in accordance 
with that act. In April 1943, it informed the 
contracting officer of the Army Air Corps that, 
effective April 1, 1943, it planned to operate its 
modification project under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and gave notice to its employees of the 
proposed change, subject to a contrary ruling by 
a governinental agency. Approval of this change- 
over was obtained from the National War Labor 
Board. On May 4, 1943, however, the chairman 
of the National Railway Labor Panel informed the 
company that the proposed change could not be 
approved, as the project was covered by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The company obtained the 
consent of the Air Corps to abandon the proposed 
change, and thereafter continued to operate under 
the Railway Labor Act, on the basis of a 48-hour 
week, until the project was terminated. 





6 Jackson, et al. v. Northwest Airlines (U. 8. D. C., D. of Minn., 3d Div., 
Feb. 9, 1948). 
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The court found that the company, in deciding 
to abandon its plan to operate under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, had relied in good faith 
upon the opinion of the chairman of the National 
Railway Labor Panel and the consent of the Army 
Air Corps. It held, however, that neither such 
opinion nor such consent constituted an admin- 
istrative regulation, order, ruling, approval, or 
interpretation by an agency of the United States 
pursuant to section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act, 
since neither the chairman of the National Rail- 
way Labor Panel nor the contracting officer of the 
Army Air Corps was an “agency of the United 
States.” Applying the definition of ‘‘agency”’ as 
stated by the Wage and Hour Administrator in 
his Interpretative Bulletin on the Portal-to-Portal 
Act, the court held that the emergency board of 
the National Railway Labor Panel, not the chair- 
man, possessed “‘the highest administrative au- 
‘thority”’ with respect to the denial of wage adjust- 
ments, and constituted the agency within the 
meaning of section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act. 
The Army Air Corps, the court held, did not con- 
stitute an ‘‘agency of the United States”’ since in 
the transaction in question it was acting as a 
contracting party in an executive, not an admin- 
istrative, capacity. 

However, the court held that the opinion of the 
chairman of the Railway Labor Panel and the 
consent of the Air Corps afforded the company 
reasonable ground for believing it was not in 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
that the company acted in good faith. In accord- 
ance with section 11 of the Portal-to-Portal Act, 
therefore, the court exercised its discretion so as 
to relieve the company of the obligation to pay the 
liquidated damages provided by section 16 (b) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In another case,’ compliance with military 
orders regarding wages and hours was held to be 
good faith reliance on an “administrative regula- 
tion, order, ruling, approval, or interpretation” of 
an agency of the United States pursuant to 
section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act, and to 
constitute an adequate defense for an employer’s 
noncompliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The employer, a general contractor, was en- 
gaged in helping to build defense projects in 
Hawaii under Government contracts. Following 
the declaration of martial law in Hawaii after 


' Won, dal. v. EB. EB. Black, Lid. (0. 8. D. O., D. of Hawaii, Feb. 5, 1948). 








‘Pearl Harbor,” military orders were issued ,, 
lating wages and hours of employees of (), 
ment contractors and subcontractors, whid, 
mained in effect until October 24, 1944. Oy, 
order, effective April 1, 1942, provided , 
“nothing herein shall be construed as supers 
* * * the provisions of the Fair Labor ¢ 
ards Act,” but contained wage provisions, 
which the employer complied, that were in fy, 
conflict with the act. In November 1943 , 
military order was revised to accord with the 
and since that date the employer has beg, 
compliance. The employees brought suit aga 
the employer for unpaid minimum wages fo; ; 
period from April 1942 to November 1943. 
The company rested its defense on its reli 
in good faith upon an order of a United & 
agency, namely, the Army. The court sustg) 
the company’s defense. It rejected the emp 
ees’ contention that the company could not ly 
acted in good faith because it knew, or should hy 
known, that it was not in compliance with the y 
The court pointed out that, despite such kno 
edge, the company had no choice, under the nj 
tary rule which prevailed in Hawaii at the tin 
but to comply with the military orders. 
court also upheld the constitutionality of 
Portal-to-Portal Act, on the ground that { 
rights of employees under the Fair Labor Stay 
ards Act, being statutory, are not protected by i 
fifth amendment and are subject to modificati 


or withdrawal by Congress. 


Labor Relations 


Individual Merit Wage Increases. A Unite 
States Circuit Court held that an employer refu: 
to bargain, in violation of the National La 
Relations Act as amended, by declining to discu 
individual merit increases with the union, aX 
after a contract was signed which contained 1 
provision concerning such increases, proceeding ! 
put them into effect. The employer had det 
with the union as exclusive bargaining agent ! 
several years. During the life of a collective agre 
ment which provided for minimum-wage scales bu 
was silent with respect to individual merit wag} 
increases, the employer, in conformity with pss 
practice, gave about 30 percent of the employes 
such increases. The union thereupon request 


8 National Labor Relations Board v. Allison & Co. (U. 8. ©. O. A. (@ 
Jan. 26, 1948). 
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ployer to furnish it with the names of the 
ovees and the amounts involved, in order to 
‘je information which the union needed as a 
. for further bargaining on wages. The em- 
er refused, alleging that the giving of merit 
»ases is not a proper subject for collective bar- 
ing but is solely a management function. 
ing negotiations for a new agreement, the em- 























































- ~~ fg er continued to refuse to negotiate on the 
] with a ect or to include any provision concerning 
r has | ‘wae: increases in a contract. The union signed 
west ; ie eement, nevertheless, stating that the mat- 
wages Bs would be settled in proceedings which it had 
r 1943 oT WR ituted under the act. The court, in sustaining 
oe tte vel Board’s decision that the employer had vio- 


d the act by a refusal to bargain, stated: 


United St 

Uurt sustaismm We think the logical deduction to be drawn from the 

the em ninions of the Supreme Court is that by virtue of the 

ul . ational Labor Relations Act tbe obligation of the 

uld not by ' 
mployer to bargain collectively with representatives of 

r should }y 


semployees with respect to wages, hours, and working 
pnditions, includes the duty to bargain with such 
such knogumepresentatives concerning individual merit wage in- 
der the pigmmreases. The labeling of a wage increase as a gratuity 
at the ¢ pes not obviate the fact that a gratuitous increase on 
“he basis of merit does, in actuality, effectuate changes 
ders. mp rates of pay and wages which are by the act made 
lity of ifPhe subject of collective bargaining. 
d that 4 


abor Stanj 
>cted by t 
nodificatig 


with the ad 


A dissenting opinion asserted that merit in- 
ases are the result of neither negotiation nor 
htract; that granting them is not per se an unfair 
or practice unless there is proof that they were 
lat of a plan to undermine the union; and that 
hing in the act either expressly or by fair 
_filiplication precludes recognition of individual 
A Unit rit. 
yer refux 


mal Lab ia! of Injunction Against Union Under Taft- 


to discu ey Act. A Federal district court denied an 
nion, aufiljunction against a union engaged in an alleged 
tained f@itondary boycott.’ The employees of an engi- 
ceeding i@M@ering contractor struck against their employer 
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ause of failure to reach an agreement accept- 
le to the union. Thereupon, the contractor, 
ho utilized the services of a subcontractor to 
orm certain tasks under a written contract, 
ned over to the subcontractor additional tasks 
t covered by the contract nor previously per- 
med by the subcontractor, but which had been 
of the work activities of the striking em- 


O. A. ("| “@ Douds v. Local 281, Metropolitan Federation of Architedts, ete. (U. 8. D.C., 
_*&D.N. Y., Jan. 26, 1948). 


ployees. Both the original and the additional 
tasks performed by the subcontractor were super- 
vised by the supervisory personnel of the con- 
tractor, at the premises of the subcontractor, and 
such supervision increased substantially afte? the 
strike began. In addition, the working hours of 
the subcontractor’s employees were increased. 
The union requested the subcontractor to refuse 
to accept work which came from the contractor. 
Upon the subcontractor’s refusal to grant the 
request, the union picketed the subcontractor. 
This resulted in the resignation of a number of his 
employees. 

The subcontractor filed a charge of unfair labor 
practice against the union, and the NLRB regional 
director petitioned the court for a temporary injunc- 
tion against the union’s activities with respect to 
the subcontractor, alleging that such activities 
constituted an enjoinable secondary boycott under 
the National Labor Relations Act as amended by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The court, in refusing to 
grant the injunction, pointed out that the act pro- 
hibited strikes which had as an object thereof re- 
quiring any person “to cease doing business with 
any other person.”’ It stated that such prohibi- 
tion if literally construed would have the effect of 
barring, in some instances, even primary picketing 
by employees against their own employer; and 
that, since Congress could not have so intended, 
as indicated by its specific preservation of the 
right to strike, it was necessary to examine the 
act’s legislative history to discover the true mean- 
ing of the prohibition, that is, to ascertain the 
mischief which Congress intended to remedy. 
Such examination disclosed that the mischief 
meant to be remedied was the activity known as 
the secondary boycott, a labor-union device which 
has the effect of injuring or bringing pressure on a 
neutral party or one who has no interest in the 
dispute. 

The court then concluded that the union’s activ- 
ities directed at the subcontractor were not a sec- 
ondary boycott, which the act was designed to 
prohibit. The two employers here involved, 
though legally separate entities, were connected 
by a community of interest in the labor dispute. 
The subcontractor’s employees were, in effect, 
acting as strikebreakers by doing the work nor- 
mally done by the striking employees, and hence 
the subcontractor was neither a neutral party nor 
one who had no interest in the dispute. 
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Constitutionality of Prohibiting Secondary Boycotts. 
A Federal district court held that section 8 (b) 
(4) (A) of the National Labor Relations Act as 
amended by the Taft-Hartley Act, which makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a union to impose 
a secondary boycott, is constitutionally valid as a 
proper exercise by Congress of the commerce 
power. It stated that the section does not abridge 
the rights of freedom of speech and assembly, is 
not vague and indefinite, and does not impose 
involuntary servitude, in violation of the first, 
fifth, and thirteenth amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. In reaching its conclusion, the court 
found that the union’s picketing activities, directed 
against someone other than the employer with 
whom the union was in dispute, did not constitute 
“dissemination of information concerning the facts 
of a labor dispute,” which is constitutionally pro- 
tected; rather, the picketing was ‘‘a forcible tech- 
nique that has been held to be subject to restric- 
tive regulation by the State in the public interest 
on any reasonable basis,” which is similarly within 
the authority of Congress to restrict under the 
commerce power. 

In another case " involving questions of con- 
stitutionality, the court sustained the validity of 
section 301 of the act, which authorizes suits for 
violation of contracts between unions and em- 
ployers, and of section 303, which makes secondary 
boycotts unlawful and confers on the party claim- 
ing injury as a result of such boycott the right to 
sue for damages. The union struck in violation 
of a no-strike clause in its collective agreement, 
which provided for submission to arbitration as the 
sole method for settling disputes. The employer 
brought suit for damages for the breach and also 
for damages said to have resulted from the union’s 
activities which were alleged to constitute a 
secondary boycott. 

The court rejected the union’s contention that 
the employer should have resorted to arbitration 
before bringing suit, stating that “the contract 
shows very clearly that the purpose of the arbitra- 
tion provision was to prevent a strike * * * 
and not to arbitrate a strike after it had occurred.’ 
The court also sustained the validity of section 
301, which the union had challenged, pointing 

LeBaron v. Local $88, Printing Union (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. Calif., Feb. 3, 

1948), 


“ Colonial Co. v. International Furniture Workers (U. 8. D. C., D. of Md., 
‘Feb. 16, 1048). 
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out that the constitutional requirement of qj, 
sity of citizenship as a prerequisite to a syit ;, 
Federal court is not applicable to a suit ,,.: 
under a law of the United States. It stated y 
the Taft-Hartley Act creates important sub, 
tive rights between employees and employe 
engaged in interstate commerce, and hence g » 
which it expressly authorizes is a suit arising ypq 
a law of the United States. The court refiseq 
rule that section 303, making secondary boyog 
unlawful, is an unconstitutional interference y; 
the right of free speech. 


Refusal To Reinstate Economic Strikers, 7, 
National Labor Relations Board held ” that , 


























employer’s “reasonable belief” that econoy 

strikers had secured permanent jobs elsewher: i sect 
justification for refusal to reinstate them. Tha” seek 
of the employees who had participated in «germs 
economic strike applied for reinstatement aft, — 
a strike settlement agreement in which all ¢ ganiza 
strikers were invited to return to work by ti Lerwer 
employer. The latter refused to reinstate thee’ °°" 
however, because he had learned from ‘‘undisclosef To he 
sources” that they had secured permanent worm ions 
elsewhere. The employees contended, and pm — 
duced evidence to support the contention, the — 
they had merely taken temporary jobs until thi® pe give 
strike was settled and were therefore entitled t@ sional 5 


reinstatement under the National Labor Relation 
Act. The Board dismissed the charges of dis 
crimination. It ruled that as nothing in th 
record indicated that the employer refused rei 
statement in order to punish his employees f 
strike activity, he did not violate the act, despite 
the fact that his “reasonable belief” that th 
employees had secured permanent employmen 
elsewhere may not have been in accord with th 
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facts. One Board member dissented, insisting? °°™ 
that it was the employer’s obligation to prove = t 
closec 


that the three strikers had actually quit the 
jobs, which he had failed to do. 


Non-Communist Affidavits. The NLRB decided 










hethe 
pm por 
leting 


that a national union which has complied wit\fime sl 
the non-Communist affidavit requirements of the—probat 
National Labor Relations Act as amended majfithe ve 
petition the Board for certification as the bargal'—} The 
ing representative of a unit of employees, despit'Maccour 





12 In re National Grinding Wheel Co., Inc. (75 NLRB No. 112, Jan. 21, 19 
4 In re Warshawsky & Co. (75 NLRB No. 159, Feb. 6, 1948). 
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Of div fact that the local of such national union to 
Suit inf. those employees belong, has not filed such 
 arisif 1,vits signed by its local officers. 

» another case involving non-Communist 
davits, the Board ruled that the failure of a 
ified union to comply with the affidavit and 
ng requirements of section 9 (f) and (h) of the 
ended act did not prohibit the Board from 
cting that the name of such noncomplying 
boven ion appear on the ballots in a proceeding 
1Cé Wid iated by employees to have such union decer- 
fed pursuant to section 9 (c) (1) of the act. 
»e Board pointed out that the act prohibits it 
m investigating representation questions raised 
a labor organization which has not complied 
th section 9 (f) and (h), but that when individ- 
Js seek an election to decertify their bargaining 
resentative in their own interest, the question 
representation has not been raised by a labor 
il] ygpganization and the noncomplying union may 
vy tf placed on the ballot. The Board in reaching 
thers conclusion stated: 
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To hold otherwise would confer upon noncomplying 
unions the power to immunize themselves againt 
| pr decertification proceedings by their very refusal to 

ths comply with the registration and filing requirements 
, .mof the amended act. Encouragement would thereby 
I th be given to noncompliance, contrary to the congres- 
ed t@ sional purpose in amending the act. 
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eterans’ Reemployment 

















Probationary Positions As Temporary Employ- 
The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, 
firming the lower court in each of three recent 
ases “ ruled against veterans on two questions. 
he questions arose under a union contract which 
equired an employee to be a union member and 
0 complete a probation period satisfactorily, in 
rder to acquire seniority and other rights under 
closed-shop agreement. The questions were (1) 
hether the veterans’ positions were “other than 
emporary” as they had left them before com- 
Bpleting the probation; and (2) whether service 
ime should be counted toward completion of the 
probation so as to confer seniority rights upon 
he veterans in accordance with the contract. 


The union contract applicable to and made on 
count of all employees did not define probation- 





“ In re Harris Foundry & Machine Co, (75 NLRB No.—, Feb. —, 1948). 
4 Lesher v. P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.; Kuhn v. the same; Estes v. the same 
1.8.0.0. A. (7th), Feb. 4, 1948). 


ary employees as “temporary.” However, by 


‘the contract, during their probationary period, 


probationary employees were excluded from griev- 
ance procedures, from seniority benefits, and 
from protection against discharge without cause. 
An employee acquired protection by the contract 
in these respects only upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of probation and if he became a member of 
the union. In practice the employer obtained a 
report as to the probationer’s work near the end 
of the probationary period, on the basis of which 
he was released, or was retained on the job, if the 
report was satisfactory and he had become a 
union member. The contract was in effect before, 
during, and after the veterans’ military service, 
and the veterans knew of its provisions when 
they were first employed. 

It was held that the probationary employees 
occupied temporary positions and were not en- 
titled to reinstatement. The court adopted the 
view that ‘“‘position’’ means the employment 
relation, which can be temporary, even though 
the job filled by the employee is permanent. 
It rejected the veterans’ argument that during 
probation their service had been satisfactory, 
that they would have attained seniority but for 
their absence in military service, and that con- 
sequently their probation should be regarded 
as completed satisfactorily. The court gave two 
reasons for considering this argument erroneous. 
First, it is “in the realm of speculation”’ to assume 
satisfactory completion of probation, even though 
the veterans’ work had been satisfactory. Second, 
a veteran is entitled only to be restored to the 
position he left, which in these cases were without 
seniority. The court admitted this latter reason 
led to a circular argument, but in support of it 
quoted the language of the Fishgold case denying 
superseniority to veterans. The court apparently 
regarded this language as prohibiting the acquisi- 
tion of seniority by one who was ‘“‘not on the 
seniority escalator’? when he entered military 
service. The court attached great importance to 
the provision of the contract denying probationary 
employees seniority and access to grievance pro- 
cedure, to the employer practice noted above, and 
to the fact that probationers could be discharged 
without cause during the probation. It thereby 
indicated that the conclusion in sucb cases depends 
largely upon the particular results flowing from 
the collective bargaining contract. 
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Vacation Right Earned Prior To Induction. The 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals decided in favor 
of veterans in two recent cases involving the right 
to vacation.” The veterans argued that they 
were entitled (1) to vacation pay for the year in 
which they entered the service, (2) to vacation 
pay for the year preceding the year of their return 
(i. e., that they were entitled to vacation pay 
during the first year they returned to work). 

The circuit court indicated that questions of 
vacation rights must be determined on the basis 
of rights granted under specific contracts. The 
collective bargaining agreement involved provided 
vacations for employees on the pay roll during 
the current calendar year. The vacation was 
computed by using as a basis the average work- 
week of all employees and the individual employ- 
ee’s average earnings. The contract also stated 
that vacation with pay was “based on total 
service with the company to and including Decem- 
ber 31 of the preceding calendar year.” The cir- 
cuit court, reversing the district court, held that 
veterans are entitled, in the year of their return 
to empléyment, to vacation credits which were 
earned during the year of their entry into military 
service, even though they were not on the job on 
December 31 of that year and were not on the 
pay roll during the succeeding year. This decision 
took into account a provision of the contract that 
“vacations can be taken only during the current 
calendar year’’ but considered it in conflict with 
the law. The court held that to deny vacation 
credits for the year the veteran went into service 
would be to place the veteran at a disadvantage 
relative to other employees, and that the statute 
forbade this—“the statute was intended to place 
veterans on the precise point of the vacation 
escalator which they would have occupied had 
they kept their positions continuously.” 

On the other hand, the court determined that 
the veterans were not entitled to vacation credits 
for the calendar year preceding their return from 
military service. This was based not upon the 
fact that the veterans had not been on the job on 
December 31 of the preceding year, but rather on 
the contract provisions taken as a whole, which 
indicated that vacation rights “‘were gauged by 
work actually performed’? for the employer. 





% Mac Laughlin v. Union Switch and Signal Co., and Borland v. Weating- 
house Airbrake Co. (U. 8. ©. OC. A. (8rd), Feb, 9, 1948). 


















Since veterans had not worked at all during mt 2s 
preceding year, there would be no method of ej ing th 
puting their vacation rights except by depay; tracts, 
from the standards set by the contract. prives 1 
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Change in Employer’s Circumstances. A Fog, 
district court” held that, under the Selog; 
Training and Service Act, a veteran who was { 
merly employed as an outside commission gy), 
man was entitled, upon his return from mijj 















» in a 
service, to a comparable position, together wa at 
“all increases, emoluments and benefits accry; ce pat 
or accrued. naturally or in course to his positioy ‘nted 0 

The employer contended that during the vetg tory br 
an’s absence in service the volume of business } bere in 
increased to such an extent that outside salesm@ sition 
were no longer needed, and that this constitu 
a change in circumstances making it unreasonaljim iforni 
to employ the veteran in such a capacity. 1; lower 





















court, however, held that the mere elimination @, tley 
an outside sales department did not excuse tWBy+ to 
employer from reinstating the veteran in an insidf, tices 
sales job which still existed. It reasoned that ti... vio 
employer’s obligation under the reemployma junctic 
statutes was not satisfied by employing t¥R., co 
veteran in a capacity other than salesman. 


actices 

decided that the veteran was entitled to the com 
- olating 
pensation he presumably would have earned he. .+ th 
he been reemployed on the preservice commissiofH nt, 9 


basis, even though this exceeded what he hi 
actually earned prior to his entry into service. 
The fact that the veteran was employed und Jjotion 
a contract expiring yearly, the court pointed ouff wor 
did not of itself render the position a temporary... tic, 
one. The court further held that the veteran{ Jatio 
acceptance of a position at a fixed salary did nh vais 
evidence “a clear and unmistakable intent mage 
waive the benefits of the act.” 
mm 
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Decisions of State Courts 


Arizona—Anti-Closed-Shop Law Constitution 
The “Right to Work” amendment to the Arizon 
Constitution, which prohibits denial of employ 
ment because of nonmembership in a labor unica 
and forbids the making of union-security agre 
ments, was recently sustained as a constitution 
exercise of the State’s police power, by the Arizon 
Supreme Court.“ The union attacked the amené 


Loeb v. Kio (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Dee. 27, 1947). 
WA. F. of L. v. American Sash & Door Co. (Aris. Sup. Ct., Feb. 4, 1948). 
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Uring @,t as Violating the Federal Constitution, 
“ Of coll cing that it impairs the obligation of existing 
lepartifil tracts, denies equal protection of the laws, 
wives unions and employers of freedom of 
tract, and abridges the rights of freedom of 
ch and the press. In rejecting these conten- 
ns, the court pointed out that the right to 
tract may be regulated by “proper use of the 
te’s police power,’ and that the regulation 
» in question is just as reasonable as legisla- 
p prohibiting yellow-dog contracts, which has 
n sustained as valid. The court further 
inted out that the amendment is not discrimi- 
tory but applies equally to all persons any- 
here in the State under like circumstances and 
nditions. 
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lifornia—Injgunctions Under Taft-Hartley Act. 
lower California court held ® that the Taft- 
urtley Act does not give private parties the 


J 


tion ( 


+" ‘“Seht to secure injunctions against unfair labor 
SiG sctices in a State court when no State law has 
” ‘een violated. An employer sought a temporary 
iy junction in a State court to restrain the union 


om committing acts concededly unfair labor 
“; H@actices under the Taft-Hartley Act, but not 
a olating any State law. The court refused to 
. , meant the injunction. It held that congressional 
SSI tent as expressed in the Taft-Hartley Act was 
"Wi confer initial jurisdiction with respect to the 
* Mpforcement of the act on the National Labor 
ind@@ lations Board and not on the courts. The 
°“Wower to secure injunctions against unfair labor 
ran ractices under the amended National Labor 
“Relations Act is vested solely in the Board, 
“Mrivate parties being given the right to sue for 
amages only in certain specified instances. But, 


"Gerry v. International Garment Workers Union (Calif. Superior Ct., 
n, 13, 1948), 
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the court pointed out, the act contains no pro- 
vision granting jurisdiction to any court, State 
or Federal, to enjoin unfair labor practices at the 
request of private parties. In support of its 
conclusion, the court examined the act’s legisla- 
tive history and referred to the statement by 
Senator Taft, the author of the provisions per- 
mitting damage suits by private parties, that 
he did not intend these provisions to permit 
private parties to secure injunctions, and to the 
fact that an amendment designed to grant such 
relief at the request of private parties was voted 
down on the floor of the Senate. 


Ohio—Enforceability of Arbitration Agreement. A 
lower State court held that an agreement to 
arbitrate future labor disputes cannot be legally 
enforced by compelling the party who violated the 
agreement to perform its terms specifically.” The 
collective agreement provided that any unsettled 
future dispute between the union and the em- 
ployer should be submitted to arbitration, and 
that the arbitration award should be binding on 
the parties. The union, claiming that a dispute 
existed and that the employer had refused to sub- 
mit to arbitration in accordance with the agree- 
ment, brought suit to compel the employer to 
follow that procedure. The court denied the 
union’s petition. It pointed out that such specific 
performance of an agreement to arbitrate is not a 
remedy available at common law in the absence of 
a statute so providing. The Ohio Arbitration Act 
provides for specific performance of such agree- 
ments, but contains an exception which makes the 
act inapplicable to ‘collective or individual con- 
tracts between employers and employees in 
respect to terms or conditions of employment.” 





% Utility Workers v. Ohio Power Co, (Ohio Ct. of Common Pleas, Tusca- 
rawas County, Oct. 11, 1947). 











Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





February 16, 1948 


Tus Supreme Court or txHe Unitep Srarss, in the case 
of Tighe E. Woods, Housing Expediter, Office of the Housing 
Expediter, Aplt. v. The Cloyd W. Miller Co., a corporation, 
and Cloyd W. Miller, upheld continued Federal rent con- 
trols. The Supreme Court did not uphold the opinion of 
the lower court that the President’s proclamation of 
December 31, 1946 (see Chron. item for Dec. 31, 1946, 
MLR, Feb. 1947), terminating hostilities, affected the 
validity of rent control. (Source: Law Week, 16 LW, p. 
4165.) 

On Februgry 27, the President approved an act to con- 
tinue certafn provisions of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947 through March 31, 1948. Under the terms of the 
1947 law, Federal rent control would have expired on 
February 29 (see Chron. item for Apr. 9, 1947, MLR, 
Aug. 1947; for discussion, MLR, Jan. 1948, p. 14) and 
was thus continued for 1 month. (Source: Public Law 
422, 80th Cong. 2d sess., Feb. 27, 1948.) 


Tue Supreme Court or tHe Unirep Srares, in the case 
of Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher v. Thurman S. Hurst, Chief 
Justice, et al., declined to order the immediate admittance 
of Mrs. Ada Lois Sipue! Fisher, a Negro, to the University 
of Oklahoma Law School. Mrs. Fisher held that Okla- 
homa courts had disobeyed the Supreme Court ruling, 
issued on January 12 (see Chron. item for Jan. 12, 1948, 
MLR, Feb. 1948), that she must have an equal education 
“as soon as applicants of any other group.””’ The Supreme 
Court ruled, however, that the State district court “did 
not depart from our mandate” and that Mrs. Fisher’s 
original plea “‘did not present the issue whether a State 
might not satisfy the equal protection clause * * * by 
establishing a separate law school for Negroes.”” (Source: 
U. 8. Law Week, 16 LW, p. 4167.) 


Tan Juper in the Federal District Court of Southern 
New York in New York City restrained the National 
Labor Relations Board, pending a hearing, from holding 
an election in the Westinghouse Electric Corp. Lamp 
Division at Bloomfield, N. J. The United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO), which had refused 
to qualify under the Labor Management Relations Act 
(see Chron. item for Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948), 
charged the Board with violation of that act by reason of 
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& proceeding to determine whether a bargaining ¢\,,. 
should be held among employees of the corporation. 
union stated that it was certified by the Board as hg,, 
ing agent for this plant on July 23, 1943, and subsequey 
signed a contract with the corporation as sole bargs;,; 
agent; and that the contract operated on a yearly } 
and had not been terminated. 

On February 18, the judge refused to enjoin the Ny) 
from holding the election. He stated that he could ; 
an injunction against the Board only if it was pjgj, 
acting beyond its jurisdiction, but that a jurisdicti,, 
question was not involved. (Source: Daily press.) 
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February 17 


Tue Secretary or Laspor, by General Order No. 









provided for changes in title of six branches of the Unig (50™ 
States Department of Labor to promote uniformity ¢ PRES! 
nomenclature. This action implements a recommendatigi ecutive 
by the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Ex. 7, ML} 
tive Departments. The titles adopted are Bureay , the me 
Labor Standards, Bureau of Apprenticeship, Bureay , ard. (f 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, Office of Budget 
Management, Office of Personnel Administration, a 
Office of Information. (Source: Dept. of Labor, Gene bruar) 
Order No. 39 of Secretary of Labor, Feb. 17, 1948, a ice PRES 
press release, Feb. 19, 1948.) » Retire 
Tue Women’s Burzgav of the United States Departmegmis !@W 8 
source: | 





of Labor convened a 3-day conference on the welfare ay 

economic advancement of women, in Washington, D. ( 

(Source: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, pramfarch 4 

release, Feb. 6, 1948; for discussion, see p. 408 of thi NU 
HE 


issue.) 
orp.» Ly 


y the U 
pmpany 


























A sTrRIKE started in the Pipe Machinery Co., Clevelan 
Ohio, when the International Association of Machinis 


(Ind.) (which had a contract with the company) askelyled the 
for a general wage increase of 25 cents an hour. gate th 

On February 25, the NLRB ordered that an election—Rits filed 
the first ordered in a struck plant under the LMRAPith the 
of 1947—be held in the company’s plant to determine thigee Chi 


collective bargaining representation for 120 productiom{mendin 
workers (as between District 54, Internationa! Associatioi}fficers, 
of Machinists (Ind)., the P. M. Company IndependenifSource: 


Union, or no union). Although the act provides thaifpary of 





“employees on strike who are not entitled to reinstateMMaily pr 
ment shall not be eligible to vote,’ it was not possibl 
for the Board to determine which strikers had been validly ™® Gt 
replaced and which were still entitled to reinstatemest[P 9S 
(Source: NLRB release, R-43, Feb. 25, 1948; for discupey “lee 
sion, see MLR, Mar. 1948, p. IV.) ve onl 
or tha 
Tus NLRB rvutep vNANIMovSLY that watchmen, eve—bargair 
when not uniformed, armed, or deputized, are ‘‘plat\by the 
protection employees” or “guards’’ and, as such, cann0'—jMar. 4 


be included in the same bargaining units as other et 
ployees, under section 9 (b) (3) of the LMRA of 194! 
This decision was made in connection with a petition for’ 
representation election by the United Automobile, A" 
craft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of Americ 
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0) in the plant of C. Y. Hill and Co., Inc., Trenton, 
j. Three watchmen were involved, (Source: NLRB, 
-e R-41, Feb. 17, 1948.) 
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pruary 19 


NLRB rvwep that 12 inspectors were eligible to vote 
h production and maintenance employees in a collective 
ining election requested by the Independent Metal 
kers Union in the plant of Clayton Mark & Co., 
spston, I. Three of the five members of the NLRB 
4 that Congress, in writing the LMRA of 1947 (see 
ron. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947), clearly 
the inspectors out of the category of supervisors, which 
; eliminated from the definition of “employees” (see 
bron. item for Sept. 4, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947) under that 
_ (Source: NLRB release R-42, Feb. 19, 1948.) 
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& Unity 
a ‘Ze: Presipent, by Executive Order No. 9931, amended 
— ecutive Order No. 9905 (see Chron. item for Nov. 13, 
ond 7, MLR, Jan. 1948) to include the Secretary of State 

" @& the membership of the National Security Resources 


om, Ward. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 13, p. 763.) 


D, ap 
Gene 
13 ay 





bruary 28 


ine PRESIDENT approved an act to amend the Civil Serv- 
» Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. By 
rtmeymis law annuities and survivors’ benefits were liberalized. 
re a@mpource: Public Law 426, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 

D, q 

pre 
f thi 


ch 4 


ne NLRB DENIED A MOTION by the Craddock-Terry Shoe 
orp., Lynchburg, Va., to reopen the record in a case filed 
iy the United Shoe Workers of America (CIO) against the 
ompany for failure to bargain with the union. The Board 
od that the LMRA of 1947 did not require it to inves- 
gate the authenticity or truth of non-Communist affida- 
its filed by trade-union officials. The union had complied 
ith the requirements of the act regarding such affidavits 
ee Chron. item for Oct. 7, 1947, MLR, Jan. 1948) by 
mending its constitution to provide for only two national 
ficers, who, in turn, had filed the necessary affidavits. 
Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 21, No. 37, Sum- 
nary of Developments, p. 6, and 21 LRRM, p. 1194; and 
aily press.) 


HE GENERAL CoUNSEL oF THE NLRB ruled that an em- 
bloyer and a union may include a union-shop provision in 
collective agreement which, however, may become effec- 
ive only in the event the Board certifies, after an election 
or that purpose, that a majority of the employees in the 
bargaining unit has authorized a union shop, as required 
uly the LMRA of 1947. (Source: NLRB release R-45, 
O'R Mar. 4, 1948.) 






















SRP deme > 


THE ARBITRATOR REVIEWED his decision of February 26 in 
the case between the National Maritime Union of America 
(CIO) and the Committee for Companies and Agents of 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, at which time he had granted 
a cost-of-living increase of 6.3 percent in base and over- 
time rates on all ratings. The supplementary award 
granted to unlicensed personnel paid less than $223.23 a 
month an hourly overtime rate of $1.125, and to those 
earning more, $1.41. These decisions were made in 
reopening of the wage issues as provided under contract 
made by the CIO unions—the NMU, the American Com- 
munications Association, and the National Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association—and the operators on June 
19, 1947 (see Chron. item for June 16, 1947, MLR, Aug. 
1947). The increases were retroactive to December 15, 
1947. (Source: Arbitrator’s Supplementary Decision and 
Award, New York, Mar. 4, 1948; processed.) 

On March 8, it was announced that 30,000 members of 
the NMU were affected by the original award. (Source: 
Union News Service, Mar. 8, 1948.) 

On March 11, the arbitrator in the case between the 
American Communication Association (CIO) and the 
Committee for Companies and Agents of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast, affecting about 1,200 radio operators, 
granted a 6.3 percent cost-of-living increase in base and 
overtime rates on al] ratings. Radio officers employed 
on a day-rate basis were granted $11.52 a day and an over- 
time rate of $1.59 an hour. The increases were also retro- 
active to December 15, 1947. (Source: Arbitrator’s Deci- 
sion and Award, New York, Mar. 11, 1948; processed.) 

On March 11, the arbitrator in the case between the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association (CIO) 
and the Committee for Companies and Agents of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, affecting about 6,000 licensed 
engineers, granted a 6.3 percent cost-of-living increase in 
base and overtime rates on all ratings. The adjustment 
for chief engineers and nonwatch standing assistant 
engineers was increased by $2.40a month. Relief engineers 
were awarded an hourly rate of $1.60. The increases were 
also retroactive to December 15, 1947. (Source: Arbi- 
trator’s Decision and Award, New York, Mar. 11, 1948; 
processed; for discussion, see MLR Jan. 1948, p. 1. 


March 6 


THe ADMINISTRATOR, Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, announced e minimum wage of 17 cents an 
hour for hand-sewing or hand-lacing operations in the 
leather and skin products industry in Puerto Rico, effec- 
tive on March 22, 1948. The existing 30-cent minimum 
was retained for all other operations in the industry. 
(Sources: U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions release 128, Mar. 6, 1948, and Federal 
Register, Vol. 13, p. 1234.) 
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March 10 


Tug 2-pay LONDON CONFERENCE of labor leaders from the 
European Recovery Program countries (see Chron. items 
for Dec. 17, 1947, MLR, Feb. 1948; and Feb. 9, 1948, 
MLR, Mar. 1948) closed. The conference was convened 
by the British Trades Union Congress. After calling for 
“effective cooperation” on the part of workers in the par- 
ticipating countries, an advisory committee was estab- 


lished with headquarters in London, which was empowered © 


to reconvene the conference. Delegates from the AFL, 
the CIO, and the Railway Labor Executives Association 
attended. (Source: CIO News, Mar. 15, 1948, and daily 


press.) 


March 11 


Tue 19 INTERNATIONAL BUILDING-TRADES UNIONS (AFL) 
ratified an agreement with contractors, affecting 2 million 
workers, for national joint arbitration machinery to adjust 
jurisdictional disputes without strikes. The agreement 
provides for 8 joint permanent trustees who are to select 
an impartial chairman for a joint rotating board of 4 mem- 
bers to be chosen by the chairman from a panel of 24. 
(Source: News and Opinion, Mar. 1948 and daily press.) 


March 12 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.) sent tirculars to local officers of the union, informing 
them that the bituminous-coal operators had “‘dishonored”’ 
their contract by reason of failure to provide miners’ 
pensions (see Chron. item fo: Jan. 31, 1948, MLR, Mar. 
1948) from the Miners’ Welfare and Retirement Fund 
(see Chron. item for July 8, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947), and 
that the agreement provides that coal diggers shall work 


March 15 


Tue Presipent stated to all officers and employees j, 
Executive branch the Administration’s policy of ¢g 
out the Federal employee loyalty program under Exee« 
Order No. 9835 (see Chron. item for Mar. 21, 1947, y 
May 1947) on a confidential basis. He stated: “7, 
necessary in the interest of our national security anq 
fare * * * and to protect Government perso, 
against the dissemination of unfounded or disp 
allegations.” The directive issued by the President s, 
“all reports, records, and files relative to the loyalty 
employees or prospective employees * * * shai 
maintained in confidence, and shall not be disclosed ex, 
as required in the efficient conduct of business. , 
subpena or demand or request for information * + 
shall be respectfully declined * * * and shal 
referred to the Office of the President for such respo, 
as the President may determine.”” (Source: Federal p, 
ister, Vol. 13, p. 1359, and White House release, Mar. 
1948.) 


A supeg in the Federal District Court in Washingt 
D. C., in the case of U. S. v. the CIO and Philip My 

ruled that section 304 of the LMRA of 1947 (see Chy 
item for June 20, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947; for discussi, 
MLR, July 1947, p. 62), banning political expenditures 


unions in connection with Federal elections, was unco 


stitutional, as it abridged freedom of speech, press, a 


assembly. The president of the CIO had written , 
editorial favoring one Congressional candidate (see Chro 


item for Feb. 11, 1948, MLR, Mar. 1948) and opposi 
another. 


issue.) 


(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 21 LRR¥ 
p. 2451, and daily press. For discussion see p. 111 of thi 
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Tue Jomnt ConcressronaL Commitree on Labor Ma 
agement Relations provided for by section 401 of ti 
LMRA of 1947 (see MLR, July 1947, p. 62 and Chro 
item for July 18, 1947, MLR, Nov. 1947) rendered 

preliminary majority report on the operation of the act 
a minority statement is to be submitted. (Source: Con 
gressional Record, Mar. 15, 1948, p. 2898, Senate Report 
986 (80th Cong., 2d Sess.), and daily press.) 


only “during such time as such persons are willing and 
able to work.”’ The operators contended that a consider- 
ably larger levy than was being made would be necessary 
to finance a pension fund (see MLR, Feb. 1948, p. 193). 
(Source: United Mine Workers’ Journal, Apr. 1, 1948, p. 
5, and daily press.) 

Ono March 15, a walk-out of mine labor started. (Source: 
Daily press; for discussion, see pp. 11 and 412 of this issue.) 
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Publications 
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ed eg, 
“* Miiecial Reviews 
Shall @iRior Unions in Action: A Study of the Mainsprings of 


Unionism. By Jack Barbash. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1948. 270 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 
Beck in the mid-twenties a psychologist named John B. 
atson wrote a book—Behaviorism—in which he devel- 
da theory of human behavior. He argued plausibly, 
not too originally, that any given reaction resulted from 
rhole concatenation of physical stimuli. So too with the 
insprings which Mr. Barbash studies. 
In discussing the motivations of unions (and union 
ders) for their day-to-day activities, Mr. Barbasb makes 
$8, a sonscious effort to separate precept from practice and to 
ten quate the facts from the phrases. Thus, in discussing 
Chrome structural relationship of the AFL and CIO, it is 
pinted out that the meaning of the CIO-AFL controversy 
to be understood less as a conflict over opposing concep- 
ons of structure and more as a “conflict between the ins 
hd the outs, in which ideas of structure served as the 
edium through which the debate could be respectably 
Mawmmerried onin public. * * * The fact that both AFL and 
f tygelO have been able concurrently to build powerful move- 
‘hrogqments is hindsight proofthat * * * aneffective * * * 
red @pb can be done irrespective of * * * structure.” 
» actif Again, in assessing the relationship of the union executive 
Conf™osrd as an institution to the political longevity of its 
opormmdividual members, it is not cynicism which prompts the 
onclusion that “‘the fact that they [the board members] 
» full-time officers puts them in a favorable position to 
p informed of union and industry problems. It also 
uts them in a more favorable position to line up support 
) their own behalf.”’ 
In any book such excursions into gentle iconoclasm might 
nerally be considered as the mainsprings of honesty; in 
his book they happily fall sbort of being the wellsprings 
protagonism. Most books written on the subject of 
bor—books like the present one and also those which 
brobe for more basic issues and take the longer view— 
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Eprtor’s Notg.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
slerence is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
ncies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
een shown with the title entries. 


are written by protagonists for a point of view: by econo- 
mists with this or that theory of wages or employment; 
by apologists for labor or management; by willing hacks 
eager to gild a personality or a proposition; by zealots 
unafraid to break a lance for an ideology. Mr. Barbash 
on the first page of his preface proclaims an almost neuter 
role as the author of Labor Unions in Action. 

Those who might have wished for a lengthier treatment 
of such items as workers’ education, union research, the 
labor press, and union benefit activities will perhaps find 
compensation in the author’s liberal interspersing of his 
text generally with homely and appropriate quotes from 
the labor press, speeches of leaders, reports of organizers, 
and salty conversations with rank and filers. This is not 
to imply that the author is perforce a latter-day Samuel 
Pepys of the labor world but rather that the documentation 
frequently comes trom grease-stained sources which, in 
the end, are the real mainsprings of unionism. 

In outline, the book considers union structure and admin- 
istration, collective bargaining, strikes, inner- and inter- 
union services, leadership, basic aims, and the role and 
tactics of communists vis 4 vis the labor movement. 


Labor-Management Cooperation. By E. J. Lever and 
Francis Goodell. New York, Harper & Bros., 1948. 
143 pp. $2.50. 


This book in the field of human engineering tells of the 
joint production committee plan in industry and how, 
through this plan, better teamwork between management 
and workers van be achieved with resulting economy in 
production, increased output, and larger returns for man- 
agement, workers, and investors. The book also consti- 
tutes a manual of procedure in organizing and conducting 
the work of the joint production committee under practical 
operating conditions. 

As stated by the authors, “the purpose of the joint 
production committee is to use every man’s faculties—to 
stimulate, develop, and implement everyone’s participa- 
tion— for the good of the enterprise and all those engaged 
in it. It is composed of an equal number of management 
and workers’ representatives * * *. Working in an 
advisory capacity as an exploratory, fact-finding, evalu- 
ating, and planning agency, J PC serves as a channel through 
which the thoughts of top management, supervisors, and 
workers are brought closer to each otber. On that basis 
it brings into use the abilities and resources of all concerned 
with a given problem. It clears communications in both 
directions—from top down and bottom up—and provides 
the generally lacking straight-line communication which 
eliminates wasteful misunderstandings.”’ 

It is the author’s shared viewpoint that the joint pro- 
duction committee can be an effective instrument in 
solving the problems of how our unions can assume their 
share of responsibility in working best with management, 
and how management can best utilize labor’s demonstrated 
capacity to cooperate in a joint program for increased 
productivity. 
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Child and Youth Employment 


Child Labor Headlines: Annual Report of National Child 
Labor Committee, for Year Ending September 80, 1947. 
New York, 1947. 19 pp. (Publication No. 398.) 
Free. 

Gives statistics of children 14 to 17 years of age in 
employment in 1940 and in the years 1944 to 1947, and 
shows number of children enrolled in high school from 
1939-40 to 1947-48. 


State Child Labor, Compulsory Education, and Related 
Legislation, 1947. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, 1947. 64 pp., loose-leaf; processed. 

Includes provisions of both enacted and defeated bills. 


School-and-Work Programs— A Study of Experience in 136 
School Systems. By Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen, 
Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, and U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1947, 59 pp. 
(Office of Education Bull., 1947, No. 9.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent ot Documents, Washington. 

The programs described are those under which high- 
school boys and girls are released from some school time 
to do part-time work for pay. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Economic Report: Salient Features of the World Economic 
Situation, 1945-47. Lake Success, N. Y., United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 1948. 354 
pp., charts. $2.50, Columbia University Press, New 
York. 


Inflation— Problems and Proposals. College Park, Md., 
University of Maryland, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, 1948. 12 pp., charts. (Studies 
in Business and Economies, Vol. I, No. 4.) 


The Technique and Progress of Czechoslovakia’s Two-Year 
Plan. By P. D. Henderson and D. Seers. (In 
Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statis- 
ties, Oxford, England, November 1947, pp. 357-374. 
2s. 6d.) 

A section on manpower includes data on monthly 
earnings. 


Searchlight on South Africa’s Native Policy. By Rex 
Reynolds. Pretoria, Union of South Africa, State 
Information Office, [19477]. 64 pp., map, illus. 
(Distributed in United States by New York branch 
of the Information Office.) 

Describes measures undertaken by the Government for 
the economic and social betterment of both rural and urban 
native population. The activities include land reclama- 
tion, agricultural improvement, health protection, housing, 
and education. 
































Wales and Monmouthshire— Report of Governmen; iaintena? 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1947. London, 3 Pot sh"? 
Stationery Office, 1947. 92 pp. (Cmd. 7267) pport ol 
net. ant stat 

Briefly surveys economic and social problems ¢ nent 
areas and reviews the principal governmental postw,, eo genb 
construction activities. Special attention is paid ;, ss atistic 
coal mining industry, agriculture, improvements jy }, . rinte 

ing, and diversification of industry. 1047.) 

Education and Guidance nw” 

The Index of Training Films. By Editors of Busing fice 
Screen Magazine. Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Kym 5e™©* 
Co., 1947. 128 pp., illus. 2ded. $3. United 

Lists over 2,000 industrial motion pictures and a ppared 


tistician 


films, with their sources, for reference and training umf 
industry and in vocational education. 












A Selected Bibliography of Guidance Materials. Califor 
Lansing, Michigan State College, Institute of Coy, of En 
ing, Testing and Guidance, June 1947. 6 pp. (Bull. 

Prepared for school people interested in developig™Shows t 
guidance services. d other 

Training Lithographic Apprentices. By Charles E. Mal salth & 
(In Modern Lithography, Baltimore, Md., Novem) 

1947, pp. 38, 39, et seq., illus. Reprints of article ion-Me 
available free from Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. thal. 
Department of Labor, Washington.) bridg 
Emphasizes the need of skilled craftsmen in the lit repri 
graphic industry, and describes the cooperative plan Aecoun 
apprentice training inaugurated in Boston by 13 litt rough ¢ 
graphic shops, Massachusetts Department of Labor « partly 

Industries, Veterans’ Administration, and local 3 ; cludes 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America. ve, and 

Vocational Guidance in New Zealand. By R. Winterbougg@0s, 9” 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, Octobq™manage® 
1947, pp. 393-407. 50 cents. Distributed in Unitdinited ] 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) Fun 

Rev 

Employment and Unemployment $1.) 
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Income and Employment. By Theodore Morgan. \ 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 280 pp., chs 
$4.35 ($3.25 to schools). 

The author’s main interest is in the problem of ho 
to maintain effective high employment, accompanied }y 
efficient production and high standards of living. Effort 
to maintain effective high employment should, it i 
emphasized, be so directed as to reduce inequalities 
wealth and income and at the same time maximize tl 
area of individual freedom. The writer recognizes th 
difficulties of overcoming the inherent tendency of # 
individualistic economy toward “boom and bust,” bu 
views hopefully the recent changes in prevailing view 
regarding depression and the functions of governmeti 
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aintenance of employment, and what he terms the 
», sharpening of our weapons against depression. 
port of these constructive forces he weaves together 
apt statistical date and economic theory. 


Ms of vloyment Resulting from U. S. Exports. By Marvin 

POStwar MM «oenberg. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 

paid to statistics, [1948]. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1916; 

in by reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, December 
1947.) Free. 


ployment, Unemployment, and Labor Force Statistics— 
A Study of Methods. Geneva, Internationa] Labor 
Office, 1948. 130 pp. (Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 7, Part 1.) 75 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Prepared for Sixth International Conference of Labor 
tisticians, Montreal, August 4-12, 1947. 


ployees with Earnings in Insured Employment in 
California During 1946. Sacramento, Department 
of Employment, 1948. 16 pp., charts; processed. 
(Bull. No. 24.) 

Shows the number of employees by salary level, industry, 
d other break-downs. 
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oalth and Welfare Plans 


‘“nion-Management Welfare Plans. By Robert J. Rosen- 
P, U, thal. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., November 1947, pp. 64-94; also 
e lit : 
lan reprinted.) 
; lit Account of the development of welfare plans obtained 
an “Mrough collective bargaining, and financed either wholly 
9 ‘partly by industry, to provide social security benefits. 
© ‘iicludes a summary of the general financial, administra- 
e, and benefit features of the larger and more important 
bounfallans, and points up implications and prospects of union- 
ctobqmmanagement welfare plans. 


LIE nited Mine Workers of America Welfare and Retirement 
Funds. By Godfrey P. Schmidt. (Jn Fordham Law 
Review, New York, November 1947, pp. 253-263. 
$1.) 

The author examines the Labor Management Relations 

ct of 1947 in its relation to the welfare and retirement 

ind established by the Krug-Lewis agreement of 1946 

nd the National Bituminous Coal Wage Agreement of 

947. He concludes that the Act does not apply; that 

he “legislative intent’ does not cover the type of chari- 

ble trust established by these two agreements. 


ealth and Welfare Funds in the Needle Trades. By 
Adolph Held. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., Janusry 1948, pp. 247-263. 
$1.) 

Discusses the current status of health and welfare pro- 

rams of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

Union, including recent developments in its bealth centers 

n various cities. (For a description of the Philadelphia 









Union Health Center, see Monthly Labor Review, Janu- 
ary 1948, p. 34.) 


Fifty Employee-Benefit Plans in the Basic Steel Industry. 
By Joseph Zisman. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, November 1947. 48 pp., 
and appendix, 103 pp.; processed. (Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 65.) 

This study, first in a series on employee-benefit plans in 
major industries, analyzes 50 such plans in the basic steel 
industry and shows methods of financing. Although only 
36 firms out of approximately 120 in the industry are 
represented, the study is stated to cover over 75 percent 
of the employees. Types of benefits include retirement, 
life insurance, sickness, accident, burial, hospitalization, 
and medical care. 


Paid Sick Leave for Wage Earners. By F. Beatrice Brower. 
(In Management Record, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York, October 1947, pp. 
309-311.) 

Summarizes main provisions of 28 company plans. 
Among 455 companies represented, over two-thirds had 
group health insurance but only 29 had formal paid sick- 
leave plans. Under the sick-leave plans, the employee, 
in the majority of cases, receives full wages during his 
illness, but not more than a half or two-thirds of his wages 
under group insurance. 


What an Accountant Should Know About Setting up Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans. By Meyer M. Goldstein. 
(In Journal of Accountancy, New York, August 1947, 
pp. 118-125. 50 cents.) 

Emphasizes the effect on labor relations of various factors 
involved in the establishment of employee benefit plans, 
and the need for adequate employee protection, as evi- 
denced by the growth of welfare funds established by 
collective bargaining. 


Income 


Family and Individual Money Income in the United States, 
1945. Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1948. 30 pp.; processed. 
(Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, 
Series P-60, No. 2.) 


The Tax Treatment of Family Income. Washington, U. S. 
Department of the Treasury, Division of Tax Re- 
search, 1947. Variously paged; processed, 


Tazation of Family Income. By L. B. Wheildon. Wash- 
ington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1947. 17 pp. (Vol. II, 1947, No. 9.) $1. 


Intricacies of Russian WNational-Income Indexes. By 
Naum Jasny. (Jn Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago, Ill., August 1947, pp. 299-322; charts. $1.) 

Analysis of the “intricate” ways in which the official 

Soviet national-income indexes are prepared. The analy- 

sis is limited to the period 1928-38. 
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Industrial Accidents and Their Compensation 


Discussion of Industrial Accidents and Diseases: 1947 
Convention of the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division [row Bureau] 
of Labor Standards, 1948. 219 pp. (Bull. No. 94.) 
40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Miscellaneous Accidents in Bituminous-Coal Mines. Wasb- 
ington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 1947. 85 pp., illus. ( Miners’ Circular No. 60; 
Coal-Mine Accident-Prevention Course, Section 7.) 
25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Summary and Analysis of Accidents on Steam Railways in 
the United States Subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Calendar Year 1946. Washington, U. 8. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, 1947. 119 pp. (Accident 
Bull. No. 115.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Methods of Statistics of Industrial Injuries. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1947. 382 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 3.) 25 cents, 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 

Prepared for Sixth International Conference of Labor 

Statisticians, Montreal, August 4-12, 1947. 


La Prévention (des Accidents) dans la Peinture-Vitrerie et le 
Ravalement, [France]. Paris, Organisme Professionne 
de Sécurité du BAatiment et des Travaux Publics, 1947, 
175 pp., illus. (Document No. 6.) 


Recueil de Textes Légauz et Réglementaires Concernant les 
Mesures d’Hygitne et de Prévention des Accidents du 
Travail, des Maladies Professionnelles, et des Incendies, 
dans les Industries du Batiment et des Travaux Publics, 
[France]. Paris, Organisme Professionnel de Sécurité 
du Batiment et des Travaux Publics, 1947. 186 pp. 
(Document No. 8.) 


Analysis of Provisions of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
and Discussion of Coverages. Washington, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Insurance Depart- 
ment, January 1948. 50 pp. Free. 

Salient features of workmen’s compensation (including 
insurance requirements) in the United States, as of July 
1, 1947, are variously analyzed, largely by means of 14 
summary charts, as a service to management. 


Current Trends in Basic Principles of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. By Samuel B. Horovitz. Boston, Law Society 
of Massachusetts, [19487]. Variously paged. (Re- 
printed from the Law Society Journal, May, August, 
and November 1947.) 

Traces changing legal concepts in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, particularly those affecting various categories of 
personal injuries (including occupational diseases). 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Second-Injury Funds. W 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division o; 
Standards, 1947. 13 pp.; processed. Free. 

Summary of provisions in States having second-ip 
funds or equivalent arrangements, as of December 1 1g 









Industrial Relations 


Christianity Where Men Work. By Ralph Nop, 





deenth 
Board, 
Adjust 














Mould. New York, Friendship Press, 1947 
, 1947. 
pp. 50 cents. Superil 
One chapter is on making labor-management machin, 
work, por Ley 
Collective Bargaining in the Office. By Eileen Abe 
New York, American Management Association, | aval D 
120 pp. (Research Report No.12.) $2.50 to membe Enact 
$5 to nonmembers. ington 
Analyzes 300 collective bargaining agreements covor Bures 
over 250,000 office employees in a representative en No. § 
section of business and industry. Each major subj Wash 
in these agreements is explained and defined; union gistative 
management attitudes and policies toward it are descr; Wash 
and characteristic agreement clauses are presented. Amo Labo 
the major subjects treated are union recognition, ; Free. 


evaluation, merit rating, seniority, vacations, sick |eq) 


| 
benefit plans, and grievance procedure. o- 





The report states that only one out of eight office works a ; 
is a union member and most of them belong to unions who 1948 
membership is restricted to white collar occupation 

although office units of production workers’ unions gmegistalit 
growing; and that office worker contracts show no mark 1947 
or consistent differences on a union basis, and only min Boa 
variations on an industry basis. $2.2 
jolum 

Effective Bargaining Techniques. By Samuel M. Saly be 
(In Boston University Law Review, Boston, Janusfi) me 
1948, pp. 32-39. $1.) ompari 
Proceedings, Conference on Labor Law, Urbana, Ill., Novengmnd Tit 
ber 28-29, 1947. Urbana, University of [llinciggolume 
College of Law and Institute of Labor and Industrighe Lat 
Relations, [1948]. 72 pp.; processed. — 
omm 


The papers reproduced deal with collective bargaini: 
and administration of collective bargaining agreement 









with emphasis on effect of Labor Management Relatio: ple 
Act, 1947. M 
Union Agreements in the Power Laundry and Cleaning « Ls 

Dyeing Industries. By Clara Sorenson and Abrahat $1 





Weiss. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Stati 







tics, November 1947. 109 pp.; processed. Free. Fr 
Public Utility Strikes Can Be Averted. By Herbert } h 
Dorau. (Jn Bus Transportation, New York, Marv a 

of the 


1947, pp. 37-52, illus.; April 1947, pp. 45-56, illu 
Also reprinted.) 
Account of Chicago motor coach strike, with a pre 


posal that public utility commissions be empowered “Nort 
me 
rec 
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28. authoritatively with labor-management disputes in 
On of public utility field. 


i, Annual Report of the National Labor Relations 
Board, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1947. 
Washington, 1948. 184 pp. 40 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


tenth Annual Report of the National Mediation 
Board, Including the Report of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, for the Fiscal Year ended June 80, 
1947, 1947. Washington, 1948. 194pp.,paster. 40 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


bor Legislation 


nual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation 
Enacted August 1, 1946, to September 1, 1947. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division [now 
Bureau] of Labor Standards, 1948. 119 pp. (Bull. 
No. 90.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


gislative Restrictions on Union Security Agreements. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, March 1948. 20 pp.; processed. 


mn Abe 
tion, 19 
) TEM be 


3 COVer} 
ive Crq 
F subj 
inion 
lescribe 
| Amoy 


re } Free. 

ale e Constitutionality of Retroactive Legislation—the Portal- 
work to-Portal Act of 1947. By George Edward Cotter. 
” whl (In Virginia Law Review, Charlottesville, January 
atin 1948, pp. 26-54. $1.) 


lions gislative History of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
mark 1947. Washington, U. 8. National Labor Relations 
Y min Board, 1948. 2 vols., 1680 pp. Vol. I, $2.75; Vol. II, 
$2.25, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Volume I contains the text of the law and of bills intro- 
ced, and Senate, House, and conference reports; 
olume II includes proceedings in the Senate and a 
omparison of the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
Vovrngmnd Title 1 of the 1947 law, which amends it. Each 
llinoigfolume contains a chronology of the legislative history of 
ustrig™mhe Labor Management Relations Act, topical indexes of 
naterial covered, and a table of cases referred to in 
ainig@ommittee reports and debates. 


nen rerating Under the Taft-Hartley Act: A Practical Ex- 
a planation of How the New Law Works. By Max 
Malin and S. Herbert Unterberger. Washington, 
Labor Relations Information Bureau, 1947. 48 pp. 
$1.50. 


‘What Does the Taft-Hartley Act do to Labor? By J. Loren 
, Freund. Washington, J. Loren Freund (1044 Shore- 
ham Building), 1947. 43 pp. 20 cents. 

A layman’s explanation, in question and answer form, 
of the meaning of the Taft-Hartley Act. It covers, for 
example, the conditions under which recourse may be 
aken to strikes, and the limitations on unions. 
Norr.—A selected list of articles on the Labor Manage- 

ment Relations Act, which have been published in 


recent legal periodicals, is given on page 409 of this issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Labor Organizations 


Spotlight on a Union: The Story of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union. By 
Donald B. Robinson. New York, Dial Press, 1948. 
320 pp., bibliography, illus. $3.50. 


Our Building Trade Unions—Yesterday and Today. 
Compiled by Earl J. McMahon. [Chicago, Building 
and Construction Trades Council, 19477] 292 pp., 
diagrams, illus. 

Gives a detailed account of the development and 
activities of building trades unions in Chicago and of their 
joint council, together with descriptions of the work and 
craft processes of the various building trades unions. 


New York Trade Union Directory. New York, Greater 
New York CIO Council, 1947. 127 pp. $1. 


Union Labor in California, 1946. San Francisco, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research, 1947. 28 pp. (Report No. 7.) 

Part 1 presents membership and other data on local 
unions, and part 2, results of a special study of union 
recognition provisions in collective bargaining agreements, 

1946. 


The Government of a Central Labor Body. By A. Andras. 
(In Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, Toronto, November 1947, pp. 572-580; also 
reprinted.) 

Account of structure of Canadian Congress of Labor, 
which is identified with the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in the United States. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Hospital Care in the United States. By Commission on 
Hospital Care. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
1947. xxiv, 631 pp., bibliography, maps, charts. 
$4.50. 

Source book of basic information, intended as a guide 
in the future development of hospital care in this country, 
with recommendations aimed at strengthening hospital 
service for the American public. Contains chapters on 
socio-economic factors, hospital service for the rural pop- 
ulation, hospital service and quality of care for Negroes, 
and distribution of professional personnel. 


Hospital and Public Health Resources in New Jersey—A 
Source Book. By Emil Frankel. Trenton, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, 1947 
114 pp., maps, charts; processed. 

Part I of a survey under the Federal Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. In addition to data on hospital 
and public health services, the study covers physicians and 
nurses (with numbers in industrial plants in 1945). 


Sickness Insurance Funds. (In Social Security Bulletin, 
Federal Security Ageney, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, October 1947, pp. 43-46. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Describes financial operations of the Rhode Island and 
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California State sickness-insurance funds from their estab- 
lishment to 1947. 


[Statistica of Voluntary Plane Under California Disability 
Insurance System, July 1947.) Sacramento, State 
Department of Employment, 1947. Variously paged, 
loose-leaf; processed. (Reports 1006 A to H.) 

Series of tables showing employee coverage and number 
of plans, analyzed as to required waiting period, weekly 
benefit, size of firm, industry, and other features. 


Beretning fra Invalideforsikringsretten, [Denmark], for Aaret 
1946. Copenhagen, 1947. 68 pp. 

This report ef the Danish Invalidity Insurance Court 
includes an English summary of the legal provisions govern- 
ing the court and its functions with respect to adminis- 
tration of invalidity insurance and public assistance. 


Occupations 


Your Career in Banking. By Dorcas Campbell. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1947. 217 pp., bibli- 
ography. $3. 


Career in Engineering— Requirements, Opportunities. By 
Lowell O. Stewart. Ames, Iowa State College Press, 
1947. 88 pp., bibliography, illus. 2ded. $1. 


Linotype Operation. By Harry L. Gage. Fire Insurance. 
By Thgmas E. Sears, Jr. Boston, Bellman Publish- 
ing Cd., Ine., 1947. 40 and 31 pp., respectively; 
bibliographies. (Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs, Nos. 73 and 74.) 75 cents each. 


Selected Publications on Establishing New Businesses. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Publications Service, 1947. 23 


pp. $1. 


Population and Migration 


Population: The Growth of Metropolitan Districts in the 
United States, 1900-40. By Warren 8S. Thompson. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 1947. 61 pp., map. 

Contains detailed tabulations, with textual analysis, of 
data relating to population, factory employment, and 
factory expenditures for plant and equipment. The con- 
cluding chapter discusses the future growth of metropolitan 
districts. 


Economics of Migration. By Julius Isaac. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 285 pp., bibliography. 
$4.50. 

Comprehensive analysis of the nature, causes, effects, 
and regulation of modern population movements. There 
is a brief discussion of the historical background, particu- 
larly 19th century migratory movements, which were 
primerily unregulated, in accordance with the laissez 
faire policies then prevailing. The economic effects con- 
sidered include the relation of migratory movements to 
wages and to the business cycle. The concluding chapter 















deals with migrations of peoples in relation to interna: IB Jp Pri 
movements of trade and capital. These types of » J. Sta’ 
ments are described as interrelated, but the ciety, 
expresses the view that “if we can regard interns, tid ts 
movements of goods, capital and men as alternative »,, nrices fc 
of economic readjustment producing the same resy|y, MB. figur 
former two methods would be preferable to the tandare 
He believes that free migration is viewed as no |i gust 8 
practicable, and that controlled migration, to be ,, ynweig! 
effective in achieving desirable readjustments, must }, JM dities 







the basis of international planning and regulation, nly flu 


Postwar Problems of Migration. New York, Mili,gmmedulate 
Memorial Fund, 1947. 173 pp., maps, charts, )jmpes [°° 
Papers presented at the conference of the Mili mee PT 
Memorial Fund, October 29-30, 1946. The first gy gmmlso PTS 


deals with world aspects of migration; the second and thi 









































groups deal with immigration into the United States ,mmal See 
with internal migration within the United States. 1), } 
papers constitute a factual study of the nature and ex, pomes 
of population movements and the national and ing” ee 
national control of such movements. The effects of W) \ ash w 
War II are emphasized, and projections of populat — 
movements are made on the basis of certain stamily A! 
assumptions. Gazett 
Manual on the Immigration Laws of the United States, )m’”’ - 
Abram Orlow. Washington, B’nai B’rith, Natiog geet 
Commission on Americanism and Civic Affaiy beer 
January 1948. 56 pp. 2ded. 50 cents. aust 
Italian Regulation of Emigration. By Attilio Oblat m Ps 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, Octo rage . 
1947, pp. 408-425. 50 cents. Distributed in Unit 299-8 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) all de 
f 
Prices, Price Control, and Rationing ~ “i 
Problems in Price Control: Pricing Techniques. By Robe’ 
J. Benes and others. Washington, [19477]. 286 » Lond: 
(Historical Reports on War Administration: U. | 10s. ¢ 
Office of Temporary Controls, Office of Price Admi oy 


istration, General Publication No. 8.) 55 cent 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Studies in Industrial Price Control. By Robert J. Bem 
and others. Washington, 1947. 181 pp., chan 


ional 


latio. 


(Historical Reports on War Administration: U. Ss und 
Office of Temporary Controls, Office of Price Admi : 
istration, General Publication No. 6.) 35 cents Swit 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. nome 
Prices covered are in the field of iron and steel, basic 1 a 
relation to prices of other commodities and to the develop ae 
ment of effective controls by the OPA. pt 


Studies in Food Rationing. By Judith Russell and Rene 
Fantin. Washington, [19477]. 404 pp. (Historica 
Reports on War Administration: U. 8. Office @ 
Temporary Controls, Office of Price Administration rice 
General Publication No. 13.) 75 cents, Superinten¢f) Say 
ent of Documents, Washington. Cor 

pp. 


ges. 
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ale Prices [in Great Britain] in 1945. By Editor of 
ne Statist. (Jn Journal of the Royal Statistical 
iety, London, Part IV, 1946, pp. 379-394. 15s.) 
sins tabulations of annual index numbers of whole- 
wrices for each year from 1847 to 1945, including 
’ figures for 1810 and 1818 adjusted to the Sauer- 
«andard. The series, which was calculated until 1912 
gust Sauerbeck and since that date by the Statist, 
unweighted arithmetic mean of price relatives for 45 
nodities with the period 1867-77 taken as a base. 
hly fluctuations of wholesale price index numbers 
spulated for 1898 and each year from 1900 to 1946. 
kes for groups and subgroups of commodities, and 


rts, § 

> Milhemmee prices and index numbers for particular items, 
irst grgmmiso presented for varying periods. 

Land thj . 

States gimal Security (General) 


S. Th 
nd CXte 
ind int 


andbook on Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
ns Provided in the Social Security Act as Amended. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 


of W / 
sally Administration, 1947. 120 pp. 
D stagmmily Allowances in Canada, 1945-47. (In Labor 


Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, October 1947, 
pp. 1424, 1425.) 

eviews effects of Canadian Family Allowances Act and 
s statistics based on family allowance payments in 
st 1947. 


ille et Sécurité Sociale. By Pierre Laroque. (Jn 
Revue Frangaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et 
de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, October 1947, pp. 
829-845.) 

ymnsiders current social security policies in France, with 
ial reference to family allowances and supplementary 
ily benefits. 


ies, } 
Natiog 
Aff aiy 





Oblati 
Octobg 
| Units 


st of British Social Insurance. By T. 8. Newman, 
286 py London, Stone & Cox, Ltd., [1947]. xxx, 322 pp. 
Lf 10s. 6d. net. 

\dmiae*Plains provisions of the National Insurance Act, 1946, 
cenum'ng to sickness, unemployment, and pensions; the 
ional Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946, cover- 
workmen’s compensation for accidents and industrial 


Bene ases; and the Family Allowances Act, 1945. Includes 
chs ‘Mwulations of benefits under these acts and contribution 
ne bs under the first two acts. 


cenugm Swiss Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Scheme. By 
Arnold Saxer, Director of Federal Office of Social 

sic ae ~-IMsurance, Berne. (Jn International Labor Review, 

elope Geneva, November-December 1947, pp. 543-565. 
50 cents. Distributed in United States by Washing- 
ton Branch of ILO.) 


nes 
fetes, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 
‘longrical Salaries Paid in October 1947. By Robert A. 
n¢H) Sayre. (In Management Record, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, January 1948, 
pp. 23-25.) 
Vata on rates paid in 20 cities, in most cases for each of 
occupations. 


781157—48——5 


Plant-Wide and Geographical Salary Administration. 
New York, American Management Association, 1947. 
42 pp. (Personnel Series, No. 114.) 

Three papers presented at October 1947 personnel 
conference of American Management Association: The 
U. S. Steel wage classification program—a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay; Salary administration for exempt 
personnel [under Fair Labor Standards Act]; Geographical 
salary administration. 


Wage Structure: Life Insurance, [January] 1947. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1948. 40 
pp.; processed. (Series 2, No. 58.) Free. 

Other reports recently issued in this series give data for 
the mechanical rubber goods industry and the stamped and 
pressed metal products industry. 


Union Wages and Hours of Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, 
July 1, 1946. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1948. 42 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 911.) 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


General Statement as to the Methods of Payment Under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Application of 
Section 3 (m) Thereto (Title 29, Chapter V, Code of 
Federal Regulations, Part 777). Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, Office of the Administrator, Jan- 
uary 1948. 8 pp.; processed. Free. 

Supersedes and replaces all prior general and specific 
interpretations contained in interpretative bulletin No. 3, 
releases, opinion letters, and other statements issued with 
respect to methods of payment under Fair Labor Standards 
Act and application of section 3(m) thereto. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1946. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, 1948. 103 pp. (Report No. 
29; Supplement to Labor Gazette, November 1947.) 
Report of the latest general wage survey in Canada. 
Data are presented by Province, industry, occupation, and 
other break-downs. 


Time Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor, [Great Britain], 
September 1, 1947. London, Ministry of Labor 
and National Service, 1947. 152 pp. 2s. 6d. net, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 


General Reports 


Activities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in World War II, 
Washington, 1947. 179 pp. (Historical Reports of 
War Administration: Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 
1.) Available free from the Bureau. 


Labor-Management Conference on Working Together in a 
Democratic Society, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
August 20-22, 1947. Ithaca, Cornell University, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, [19477]. 93 pp., charts. 

Wages, prices, profits, productivity, industrial relations, 
and social security were among the subjects discussed. 


Labor Problems; A Bibliography. By Bert W. Levy. (In 
Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., February 1948, 
pp. 294-304. 75 cents.) 
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Employment and Unemployment, Wages, Hours of Labor, 
Retail Prices, and Trade Disputes {in Great Britain) 
in 1947. (In Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, 
January 1948, pp. 2-7. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London.) 

Report of New Zealand Department of Labor, Year Ended 
March 81, 1947. Wellington, 1947. 80 pp., charts. 
ls. 6d. 


Report of Rehabilitation Board, |New Zealand), Year Ended 
March 81, 1947. Wellington, 1947. 23 pp., chart. 
9d. 

Summarizes Board’s activities with respect to farm 
training and settlement of ex-servicemen, housing, voca- 
tional training, provisions for the disabled, education, and 
employment. 


Statistisk Arsbok jor Sverige, 1947. Stockholm, Statistiska 
Centralbyrin, 1947. 418 pp. 


Sweden’s Labor Program. By Tage Lindboy 
York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1948 
pp., bibliography, illus. 35 cents. : 

Review of programe of the Swedish Federation os 

Unions and the Social Democratic Party. Emp), 

on wartime and postwar policies, but some }j, 

background material on political and industria) o,,, 

tion of labor in Sweden is included. 


rT 


Bericht dber Handel und Industrie der Schweiz im J q},; 
Zurich, Vorort des Schweizerischen Handels. 
Industrie-Vereins, [19487]. 236 pp. 

Includes index numbers and rates of wages, indey 
cost of living and wholesale prices, and statisti, 
employment and labor-management disputes, in 194 
earlier years. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls 
435 Table A-1: 
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Table A-2: 
Table A-3: 
Table A-4: 
Table A-5: 
Table A-6: 
Table A-7: 
Table A-8: 


Table A-9: 


Table A-10: 
Table A-11: 
Table A-12: 
Table A-13: 


Table A-14: 


Labor Turn-Over 


451 


Table B-1: 


452 Table B-2: 


Earnings and Hours 


454 
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Table C-1: 
Table C-2: 
Table C-3: 


Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments, by industry division 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by major industry group ‘ 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by State 
Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries 
Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industries 
Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries 
Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing 
industries 
Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Indexes of weekly pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Total Federal employment by branch and agency group 
Total Federal pay rolls by branch and agency group 
Total Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, D. C., 
by branch and agency group 
Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 
Estimated average hourly earnings, exclusive of overtime, of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing industries 
Average earnings and hours on private construction projects, by type 
of firm 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 


467 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large Citieg Emp 
group of commodities 

468 Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by City 
selected periods 

469 Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city 
group of commodities 

470 ‘Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

471 ‘Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

472 ‘Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

474 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for 0. 
periods 

473 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, by weeks 

474 Table D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 








E.—Work Stoppages 
475 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 





F.—Building and Construction 


475 ‘Table F-1: Estimated construction expenditures, by type of construction 
476 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on feder 
. financed construction, by type of project nemplo 
476 Table F-3: Permit valuation of urban building construction scheduled to 






\ 


started, by class of construction, and by source of funds (Fed. : 

and non-F ederal) \ 

477 Table F-4: Number and valuation of new family dwelling units scheduled to | mes 
: 


started in urban areas, by type of structure and by source of fun 
(private and public) 
477 Table F-5: Permit valuation of new nonresidential building scheduled to be stars 
in urban areas by general type of building and by source of fuw 
(total and non-Federa]) Pre: 
478 Table F-6: Estimated number and construction cost of new urban and rural ni Usemp 
farm dwelling units started, by source of funds (private and publi@ "No 
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Employment and Pay Rolls 
p A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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; Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
‘ City 
Labor force 1968 1047 
ds 
Febru-| Janu- |Decem-|Novem-| Octo- bru- 
ary? | ary? | ber? ber? | ber? ww August?) July? | June*| May | April | March ony 
Total, both sexes 
achanmnasdancscpanemesesuns 61,004 | 60,455 | 60.870 | 61,510 | 62,219 | 62,130 | 63,017 | 64,035 | 64,007 | 61,760 | 60,650 | 59,960 | 6&9, 630 
=— ————S OES | | — 
ekg ’ seceeececeneee= wreceresene- 59,778 | 59,214 | 59,500 | 60,216 | 60,892 | 60,784 | 61,665 | 62,664 | 62,609 | 60,290 | 59,120 | 58,390 | 68,010 
D daetinheeegeeeeonencesne= 2,639 | 2,065 | 1,643] 1,621 1,687 | 1,912; 2,006; 2,584) 2,555! 1,960) 2,420; 2,330 2, 490 
2 seecccoececececesececscocee 57,139 | 57,149 | 57,047 | 58,595 | 59,204 | 58,872 | 59,569 | 60,079 | 60,055 | 58,330 | 56,700 | 56,060 | 55, 520 
Jonagricultural. . ....---------------- , 50, O89 | 50, 985 50, 683 | 50,145 | 50,594 | 50,013 | 49,678 | 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48, 600 
Worked 35 hours or more__....... 40,977 | 42,242 | 43,144 | 42,616 | 43,102 | 42,706 | 41,068 | 39,602 | 41,747 | 41,330 | 40,120 | 40,680 | 40,750 
Worked 15-34 hours.......-...--- 5,255 | 4,614 4,674) 5,147 4,534/ 3,988 | 4,574) 4,630) 4,532/ 4,780 | 4,820/ 4,880) 4,600 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__...........- 1,798 | 1,613 | 1,631 1, 470 1, 391 1,312 1,224 | 1,150 | 1,243 1, 550 1,570 1, 500 1,440 
With a job but not at work '.__.. 2,338 | 1,721 1, 554 1,376 | 1,556] 2,050] 3,726; 4,631 2,156 | 1,710} 2,330; 1,760 1,720 
Agricultaral_...-..--------.----------- 6,771 | 7,060 | 6,962 | 7,985 | 8,622| 8,727] 8,975 | 10,066 | 10,377 | 8,960 | 7,860 | 7,240 6, 920 
Worked 35 hours or more___...... 3,844 | 4,729] 4,500) 5,709] 6,867| 7,297/ 6,734! 8,067 | 8,326] 6,940] 5,520| 4,750 4, 320 
ep pocnvesecosce 1,759 | 1,765) 1,631 1, 781 1, 383 1,077 | 1,687 | 1,653 1,700 | 1,660 1,770 | 1,790 1, 890 
Worked 1-14 hours‘ _............ 386 250 320 208 204 165 193 171 187 210 260 300 280 
With a job but not at work '.__.. 782 315 421 198 167 187 362 174 165 150 310 400 430 
Males 
f iikeccoecceccssecuesracesesss 44, 236 | 44,071 | 44,186 | 44,426 | 44,754 | 44,881 | 45,874 | 46,213 | 45,839 | 44,620 | 44,310 | 43, 99¢ 43, 700 
eden = == Sf SS [ 
Te niitigteeeneaninemeineiinn 43,026 | 42,846 | 42,892 | 43,148 | 43,443 | 43,551 | 44,540 | 44,861 | 44,460 | 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 
Diiniidhedcunaenannngines 1,889 | 1,574] 1,220] 1,176] 1,183] 1,303] 1,518] 1,789] 1,707] 1,420] 1,900 | 1,850 2, 010 
| Employment... ...- 222.2. cece cc ccece- 41,137 | 41,273 | 41,653 | 41,972 | 42,260 | 42,158 | 43,022 | 43,071 | 42,753 | 41,750 | 40,900 | 40,500 | 40,000 
1 to th taechihhenieendbens 35, 046 | 35,018 | 35, 484 | 35,323 | 35,340 | 35,202 | 35,452 | 34,937 | 34,729 | 34,340 | 33,970 | 34,030 | 33,830 
Fe | orked 35 hours or more__.......| 29,592 | 30,719 | 31,147 | 31,020 | 31,476 | 31,232 | 30,302 | 20,041 | 30,639 | 30,160 | 29,260 | 20,400 | 29, 280 
+ ecm = Worked 16-34 hours.............- 2,800 | 2,414] 2,411 | 2,700 | 2,212] 2,004] 2,506] 2,555] 2,333] 2,350] 2,630 | 2,680] 2,540 
es See 899 610 738 622 630 522 487 446 469 690 730 660 670 
With a job but not at work *.....| 1,755} 1,275 | 1,187 972 1,022] 1,355| 2,156] 2,805 | 1,288; 1,140| 1,450 | 1,290 1,340 
1 gri iiCcnedbengermeonsces| €,000 6,254 | 6,180] 6,649) 6,920| 6,055] 7,570| 8,134] 8,024| 7,410 | 6,930) 6,560 6, 260 
to Worked 35 hours or more _....-.. 3,698 | 4,505 | 4,376] 8,226] 6,913| 6,175! 6,191] 7,130| 7,187] 6,400] 5,260 | 4,600 4, 190 
f f Worked 16-34 hours.........-...-.- 1,375 | 1,255] 1,177] 1,038 736 523 937 775 588 770 | 1,230 | 1,380 1, 460 
und Worked 1-14 hours ¢ _..........-- 330 202 252 194 128 87 141 98 101 130 190 230 230 
With a job but not at work *____- 688 292 364 180 142 169 303 130 148 110 250 350 380 
Starig Females 
fun . 
ET ee 16, 768 | 16,384 | 16.714 | 17,084 | 17,465 | 17,249 | 17,143 | 17,822 | 18,168 | 17,140 | 16,340 | 15,970 | 15,930 
SS OSS OOS sy es | = = |---| -—-:-=—=- 
l thins enesanncesenbecesa 16, 752 | 16,368 | 16,698 | 17,068 | 17,449 | 17,233 | 17,125 | 17,803 | 18,149 | 17,120 | 16,320 | 15,950 | 15,910 
1. DOME Unemployment.........................- 750 491 404 445 504 519 578 795 848 540 520 480 480 
ub a SS ETC 16,002 | 15,876 | 16,204 | 16,423 | 16,944 | 16,714 | 16,547 | 17,008 | 17,302 | 16,580 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 
U Dil ey ae RRR 15,322 | 15,071 | 15,501 | 15, 286 | 15,243 | 14,043 | 15, 142 | 15,076 | 14,949 | 15,030 | 14,870 | 14,700 | 14,770 
orked 35 hours or more__.......| 11,385 | 11,523 | 11,997 | 11,596 | 11,626 | 11,564 | 10,766 | 10,561 | 11,108 | 11,170 | 10,860 | 11,280 | 11,470 
Worked 15-34 hours__...........- 2,455 | 2,200; 2,263 | 2,438 | 2,322] 1,804] 2,068/| 2,075 | 2,190 | 2,430 |) 2,200] 2,200 2, 150 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__...........- &Y9 903 su3 R48 761 790 737 704 774 860 840 840 770 
Witha but not at work '____. 583 446 347 404 534 605 | 1,670] 1,736 KOM 570 880) 470 380 
Stic nncccensbubeoceen- 680 806 793 | 1,336 {| 1,702] 1,772] 1,405] 1,932] 2,353 1,550 930 680 660 
Worked 35 hours or more___..-.-- 146 224 214 473 954 1,122 543 937 | 1,139 540 260 150 130 
Worked 15-34 hours_............- 384 510 454 743 647 554 750 878 | 1,112 800 540 410 430 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢._............ 56 48 AR 104 76 78 52 73 86 80 70 70 50 
With a job but not at work #___.-. 94 23 57 18 25 18 59 44 17 40 60 50 650 
Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases + Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 
ire the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller * Excludes persons engaged only in incidentai unpaid fam!ly work (less than 
mates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force 
+ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 


Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest the census week because of IIIness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
usand, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
‘ ae coe Genes Sem previous practice do not — an within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 

istency ‘with be ~~ ho 3 i. Lt. d Bhd ene Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

the individual figures no longer add to group totais 
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TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishme, 
Industry Division ' 










































































{In thousands] 
1948 1947 A 
ay 
Industry division 

try ‘ee 

Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 19g 

mega — a 
Total estimated employment. ............ 42, 683 (43, 006 |44,081 |43, 450 |43, 208 |43,039 |42,624 |42, 201 |42,363 |41,919 |41,824 [42,043 41, 849 | 42 oy 
Manufacturing............-...-.-.---0---2- 15,775 |15, 862 |15, 966 |15, 872 |16, 831 |15, 801 |15, 605 |15, 283 |15, 328 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 510 |15, 475 |17, 35 
Mining. ..-- pacieushdpsnenbebed KR 895 899 897 895 Rud 806 866 893 884 856 879 880 | 917 
Contract construction #..............-..... 1, 565 | 1,602 | 1,788 | 1,849 | 1,896 | 1,904 | 1,804 | 1,847 | 1,768 | 1,685 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1, 502 | 1, ¢- 
Transportation and public u utilities *_.......| 3,904 | 3,908 | 4,042 | 4,049 | 4,070 | 4,110 | 4,144 | 4,140 | 4,115 | 3,970 | 3, 4,020 | 4,011 | 3,619 
Transportation 3. _... a aua-a-a---«-| 2,777 | 2,787 | 2,820 | 2,844 | 2,872 | 2,905 | 2,927 | 2,928 920 | 2,890 | 2,870 | 2,856 | 2,853 | 2 m4 
COMDGIIRUION. .. c weccccccdcccocscece 723 719 719 713 707 713 722 721 712 605 496 699 7) 498 
oe er vase SE Se - 44 492 404 492 491 492 495 491 483 475 470 465 461 385 
Trad nnasann-a-cuene-=-| 8,738 | 8,834 | 9,455 | 0,075 | 8,880 | 8, 688 | 8,586 | 8,558 | 8,582 | 8,545 | 8,552 | 8, 565 | 8, 507 | 7.3% 
Finanes. ann ene neweesenececccesaseceseeese-| 1,605 | 1,505 | 1,501 | 1,588 | 1,686 | 1,583 | 1,602 | 1, 500 | 1,567 | 1,561 | 1,554 | 1,555 | 1,546 | 1, 4) 
BOT WICC. 08. nnn n nnn nnn nnnsn-a-n-a-ne-=-| 4,730 | 4,723 | 4,688 | 4,670 | 4,662 | 4, 634 | 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 4,500 | 4,552 | 4,565 | 4, 561 | 3, 1% 
ED onan chdastaentadenial 5, 387 | 5,417 | 5,663 | 5,450 | 5,460 | 5,425 | 5,288 | 5,281 | 5,300 | 5,447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 5,367 | 6 049) 
PAE ES je et Tt | 1,746 | 1,743 | 1,985 | 1,761 | 1,744 | 1,761 | 1,706 | 1,828 | 1,886 | 1,905 | 1,923 | 1,945 | 1,952 | 2 ars 
State and local ?..................... --| 3,641 | 3,674 | 3,668 | 3,600 | 3,725 | 3,664 | 3,492 | 3,453 | 3,513 | 3,542 | 3,503 | 3,470 | 3,415 3,174 | 
1 Estimates include all fall- and part-time wage and salary workers in non- * These figures cover all wy na a private firms whose major ac 
agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay construction. They are not directly er. with the construct 
ending nearest the 16th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed Hen! ner gens hg ey > yt tet . 1111, of the June 1947 issn, 

sons, p——— be servants, and I~ — of the armed forces are exclu persons, wor ons, working proprie 
These estimates have been adjt to levels indicated by data through 1945 made ws ah 4 Pa -- of nonconstruction firms 


available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of 

Agency. ata for the current and immediately preceding months are subject tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employmen 

to revision. appeared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and wil! ap 
every third issue thereafter. 


TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by 














Industry Group ! 
[In thousands) 
1948 1947 pm 
Major industry group 
‘ik 
Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. “July June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 1943 | 
All manufacturing ew aS SENOS > 15,775 |15, 852 |15, 965 |15, 872 [15,831 |15, 801 |15, 506 |15, 233 115,328 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 510 [15,476 |17, 381 | 
ER ee 7,937 | 8,039 | 8,057 | 7,987 | 7,926 | 7,875 | 7,795 | 7,601 | 7,863 | 7,781 | 7,892 | 7,892 | 7,857 |10, 297 | 
Nondurable a baceoseusessaneeounss 7,838 | 7,813 | 7,908 | 7,885 | 7,006 | 7,926 7, 800 7, 542 | 7, 465 7, 456 | 7,537 | 7,618 | 7,618 | 7,084 | 
SSS. EOE ee 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1,879 | 1,890 | 1,888 | 1,875 | 1,864 | 1,862 | 1,854 | 1,826 | 1,839 | 1,829 | 1,842 | 1,840 | 1,832 | 2, 034 
Electrical machinery......................- 748 751 759 758 749 738 731 729 746 718 732 775 777 914 
Machinery, except electrical... ............ 1,569 | 1,563 | 1,557 | 1, 538 | 1,534 | 1,530 | 1,522 | 1,491 | 1, 528 | 1, 532 | 1, 636 | 1, 522 | 1, 512 | 1, 585 
7 tion equipment, except auto- 

Si idecenéubindneeuibbdbocaditdbencé 577 589 579 567 543 529 520 517 583 587 601 596 599 | 2, 951 
A, winditinneniititiannzasditinensdns 925 | 1,004 | 1,006 PRS 991 987 953 970 967 926 987 971 965 845 
Nonferrous metals and their procaes eisai 470 469 474 471 464 461 456 452 467 479 491 496 498 525 
Lam ber and timber basic products....... .. 731 736 749 750 7% 747 748 724 730 715 690 673 660 589 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 545 545 542 538 531 524 517 503 510 507 616 524 523 429 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 493 492 503 502 499 497 494 479 493 488 497 495 491 422 


ao products and other fiber man- 















































ee ee ee 1,390 | 1,375 | 1,372 | 1,355 | 1,333 | 1,307 | 1,287 | 1,273 | 1,293 | 1,310 | 1,336 | 1,355 | 1,362 | 1,330) | 
Apparel and other finished ams products.| 1,398 | 1,373 | 1,369 | 1,338 | 1,349 | 1,312 | 1,281 | 1,196 | 1,195 | 1,192 | 1,222 | 1,277 | 1,274 | 1,080 
Leather and leather products... ............ 416 414 416 411 408 406 401 390 387 385 398 404 495 378 
 «¢ 1,531 | 1,548 | 1,611 | 1,644 | 1,705 | 1,829 | 1,791 | 1,665 | 1,557 | 1,616 | 1,605 | 1,487 | 1,485 | 1,418 | | 
Tobacco nee... peenerenaseousececese 102 101 102 104 103 100 99 97 96 95 100 103 103 
e and allied preducts.................. 470 471 474 470 467 462 461 454 462 461 465 467 467 389 
ting, ne, pub and allied industries.; 710 710 717 711 706 706 697 693 692 690 689 687 687 549 
and products ............. 755 755 761 759 755 746 730 733 726 744 747 750 747 873 
me ny of and coal........... 233 233 234 235 233 233 234 235 231 228 223 224 222 170 
SED nieasceuuncepeescorsterss 273 275 277 275 272 267 268 265 272 276 289 293 296 231 
M isosllaneous {ndustries senecnnssesscenecos 560 558 575 583 575 564 551 541 553 558 568 574 571 563 





1 Estimates include all 1~ and part-time ‘—— and nonproduction the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. ° 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pas Cos Se parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. Dats {« 
Rey period end nearest the 15th of the month. These est current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

en adjusted to levels indicated by data through 1945 made available by 


jew, Al 
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ILY igW, APRIL 1948 
hmensfmpe A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State ' 
[In thousands} 
1948 1947 pone 
Region and State | average 
Jan Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar Feb. | Jan. 1943 
 nacageasnacesanecesoooce= 112.2) 113.5) 112.5} 123.1] 1947] 124.5} 111.5] 107.9) 108.0) 108.6 115.3} 118.0} 117.9) 144.4 
a hE 85.7, 85.3) 83.9} 829) 821 80.7| 77.6 7.3] 787 a. 83.0| 83.5) 824) 77.0 
LEAPED 39.1} 40. 6| 40.0| 39.71 39.7| 39.6] 37.6] 38.7) 39.1) (41.01 (41.9) 42.7 42.91 (3 
ce hoe 747.3| 757.2} 768.2 741.6] 732.5 720.4) 707.2) 724.7) 7343) 749.9 763. s 765. 5| . 761.6 5.6 
oy ers eee 153.51 154.6] 154.3] 152.9] 1481] 143.0)" 141.4) 147.0) 147.7) 150.6 153.8} 154.0) 153.6) 160.4 
Sot. tate aR 413.2} 415.5} 412.2) 409.6) 405.1) 406.8) (@) (3) (3) () (3) 421.5) 424.2) (3) 
le i are 1, 905. 8] 1, 924.6] 1, 918. 6] 1,922.8] 1,900.1] 1,870.8} 1,801.9) 1,841.6) 1, 858.0 1, 808. 4| 1,934 5] 1,939.1) 1,022.9) 2,115.7 
OP AA OO 757.3| | 764.0| 757.4] 751.4) 749.2) 735.9) 719.6) 745.2) 727. 0 738.5| 768.6] 768.4) 770.3) 951.1 
Pe 1,515.7) 1,528.3) 1,624.1) 1,519.0) 1,505.5] 1,491.7) 1,471.7) 1, 487.1 1, 494. 5| 1, 507.7] 1, 511.8} 1, 513. 1/*1, 518. 9) 1, 579.3 
i, iengguseugneencoépeepens 1,245.6) 1,250.9} 1, 247.3] 1,244.7] 1, 244.0) 1, 238.1) 1, 232.0) 1, 244. 5 1, 238. 7| 1, 254.6] 1, 255. 4] 1, 251.3) 1, 242.7) 1,363. 3 
a aa A 554.4, 589.0} 558.7] | 561.0] 680.0] 652.3] "550.0 553 2} 550.1/ 554.4] 655.8) 856.2) | 549.6) "633.1 
a seadmnasenaseoe= 1, 271.0| 1, 273. 6| 1, 266. 3] 1, 257.0] 1,249.0) 1, 237.8) 1, 228. 6) 1, 288.3) 1, 282.0 1, 248. 2] 1, 249. 4) 1, 251.1) 1, 244. 4) 1, 268. 7 
ea cnepatiions 1019.6] 1, 024. 2} 1,019.0] 1,021.8} 1,023.3) 1,004.6] 997.0) 1,013.1 980.3} 1,035. 4] 1, 046. 7| 1,038. 5} 1,027.8) 1, 181.8 
an SEAN POET TE 433,9| 436.1] 433.1) 433.3) 452.0) 446.6] 461.5] 427.9) 423.5) 427.1 427.9) 423.4) 419.1) () 
0. ee REESE 199.3 200.3 199.9] 109.0} 209.9) 201.6) 205.1) 194.5) 193.5 195.1} 197.8] 100.1) 199.0) 215.1 
en ieedmesemensgoce 150.8! 151.8| 149.8} 148.6} 149.4) 140.1) 147.4) 146.5) 145.0) 146. 6} 147. 0| 149.4) 148.8] 161.7 
Se eT 364.5 367.6] 366.8) 362.6] 356.8] 356.6] 352.9] 365.5) 351.3) 355.9 355.8} 359.8} 355.3) 412.9 
Se i ae 6.6 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.5 6.3 6.4 5.6 
8 «kee 2} (1.3] 1.8] 11.4] 11.3] 11.5) 118) U8) IL3) | 115 11.3} 11.6) 114 10.3 
Ti ccenatateees 43.8| 46.3} 45.9] 45.2} 43.1) 43.2) 43.4) 43.1) 425) 41.9 42.8) 42.8) 44.1 60.8 
ot osadeien 80.5} 81. 70.9] 70.8 79.4) 80.0| 80.7] 81.0) 79.5) 703) 77.8) 71 78.9} 144.2 
ET eee 44.91 44.91 45.2] 45.6] 482! 484) 45.2) 45.4) 45.4) 44.9) 45.0 44.6) 45.3) 55.2 
ie CSTR 296 9| 220.6] 231.1| 220.3) 232.4] 228.2) 217.4) 224.3) 228.9) 228.4 236.2| 237.3) 237.9) 348.8 
| filet LER 17.3; 17.8} 17.4] 17.6) 17.8) 17.3) 17.4) (37.2) 17.1 17.2} 17.1 16.9] 16.9] 15.6 
a Se Seer 213.3| 215.3) 217.4) 217.1] 214.5) 211.5) 208.2) 207. a 200.4, 200.1) 210.1) 220.1) 211.4) 231.9 
Se cosccnste 132 4; 132.8 133.0] 133.4] 132.8] 1825) 131.0) 1326) 131.5) 133.0 131.9} 132.0) 131.9) 182.2 
> SERPS 382 2| 380.3| 378.2) 373.6] 367.7] 366.1) 364.7| 365.6) 366.4) 372.7 376.0| 375.7| 373.9] 399.9 
ot eee PN 198.3/ 198.9] 197.6] 1948] 1923] 192.0] 191.5) 188.9) 188.7) 189.7 189.8} 180.5) 188.5) 191.8 
= RAS 259 4| 257.4] 256.7| 283.9) 251.9) 248.5) 238.2] 246.2) 249.7) 253.9 254.0| 255.9) 257.9) 302.9 
AE 87.2} 86.0| 827] 80.6] 78.6) 768) 76.0) 77.1) 76.6 81.9) 86.8} 88.1) 90.6) 136.0 
kA 120.5 130.4) 130.7) 130.8) 128.2) 125.8) 122 ‘| 123.6) 123.9) 130.7) 120.1) 120.0) 120.8) 131.7 
naa teenmatntiines 272 1| 252.4) 253.0} 253.8) 251.8) 250.8) 246.2) 245. 2| 245.7| 249.2) 249.9) 250.9) 250.0) 255.9 
Co Sl rae 233.6; 232.0} 230.0} 228.0) 2243) 223.1) 2221) 225.6) 228.4 224.0| 224.3) 225.0) 224.7) 258.5 
| Se RN 95 5 95.71 95.5} 94.1] 95.0] 95.3) 91.4) 00.9) 88.5) 904 92.1} 03.5) 92.7) 95.2 
aS ae 75.71 76.0| 76.3) 76.0} 74.9) 740) 71.0) 71.5) 714) 727 67.9} 67.6) 67.4) 76.7 
eA RE 140.2) 1422} 141.2) 143.5) 142.7) 142 140.91 138.6] 136.6] 135.2) 133.2) 132.4) 132.7) 166.1 
RT 56.4, 57.0) 86.5) 86.7) 56. 55.2} 53.8| 53.5) 53. ol 64.1) 843) 546, 546) 99.7 
aan > aa Pa 242.9, 346.8] 347.6} 380.9] 337.8] 341.5) 335.1) 339.3) 324.5 325.9| 324.8) 326.0) 324.8) 424.8 
. se ee 17.7; 18.5} 187, 101) 181 18.2) 18.4) 17.8] 17.1 16.6) 16.4) 16.4 16.6 15.7 
AT, 186 19.2) 201) 204) 19.3) 195) 20.8) 201 19.2} 184) 18.4) 17.7) 17.9 15.9 
nT 6.1 7.0 7.3] 7.1 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.1 
eR AT: 57.2) 61.0; 60.3} 60.6) 57.9) 56.6) 55.9) 54 63.8) 54.1 53.6) 83.5, 586.0) 67.5 
Eo esesed 99 10.2 163) 10.2) 101 10.2} 10.1 9.91 10.0 9.9 9.9 9.9| 10.0 7.9 
ee ea RE 129 129] 13.0) 126) 127) 128) 127) 13. 13.1 13.6, 13.3) 13.3 13.3} 19.4 
RNR rE 25.1 06.8! 27.3} 2.4) 30.1, 23) 21) 290) 241) 235 23.0| 225) 20} 33.5 
ee  cdssaees 36 3.6 3.71 87 a7) 371 36 35 36 3&7 35) 35) 3.6 7.9 
| rae 173.0, 174.6] 178. a} 183.9] 191.7) 185.0} 176.5) 179.3} 174.9) 170.4) 169.2) 166.1 162.3] 285.6 
Se al 109.2, 111.4) 1122) 117.2} 1222) 1224) 116.6) 110.1) 117.1 115.5} 114.4) 115.2) 116.1) 192.1 
a hg AE SOI 704 3 714.8) 717.4| 736.3) 744 | 759.9| 703.6] 689.1) 692.7] 698.7) 601.7) 693.6) °607.1) 1,165.5 


































data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 


Revised 
risk for the first month of publication of such data. Comparable series, 





9 1943 to date, available upon request to U. S. Department of Labor, 
9 operating State agency listed below: 
New series based on 1945 Standard Industrial Classification; not strictly 


‘parable with data previously published. 
omparable data not available. 


peraling State Agencies 

Arizona—Employment Security Commission, P. O. Box 111, Phoenix. 
Arkansas—Department of Labor, Little Rock. 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. 


Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Hartford 15. 
Delaware Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut Street, 


1, 

Florida— Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. ' 

—- ~ ee Security Administration, State Office Building, 
Dlinois— 


Illinois Department of Labor, 160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
_ (q@@@ Indiana—Employment Securit 


Division, Indianapolis 12. 
, or 7 Kansas—Kansas State Labor patna. opeka. 
Louisiana— Bureau of Business , College of Commerce, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 3. B 

Matie— Unemployment Compensation Commission, 331 Water St., 
M Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 
Massachusetts—Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, 
State House, Boston 33. 


Michigan—De ment of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 
Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, St. Pau) 1. 
Missouri— Division of Employment and Security, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, 1101 Capitol Ave., Jefferson City. 
Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 
Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 
New Jersey—New Jersey Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 
New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 
New York—Research & Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 
loyment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, 342 
adison Ave., New York 17. 
North Carolina—North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 
Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 
Pennsylvania— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia 1 (Manufacturing); Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg (Nonmanufacturing). 
Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Division of Census and Informa- 
tion, Providence 2. ’ 
Tennessee—Tennessee Department of Employment Security, Nashville. 
Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 
Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, State Department of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 
Washington—Employment Security 
Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of 
*Revised. 


Dept., P. 0. Box 367, Olympla. 
Wisconsin, Madison 3, 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries: 


[In thousands) 





























































































































Industry group and industry Industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb 1943 
See — 
AE manmtnetestht.. .cccccacaqocecscsascoves 12,748) 12,850) 12,961) 12,882) 12,850| 12,832) 12,640) 12,204) 12,404) 12,341) 12,524) 12,614) 12, 593) 14 a 
Durable goods... .....-..-..-.--.-<-<-| 6,520) 6,621) 6,641) 6,578) 6,518) 6,473) 6,401; 6,307] 6,488] 6,426) 6,628 6, 502) & 1» 
Nondurable goods. .......-.-.-<<-0+0- 6, 228) 6,229) 6,320) 6,304) 6,332| 6,350) 6,230) 5,987) 6,916) 6,915) 5,996) 6,082) 6,001) 5 Ry 
| seeees oo |ereess foe es | ee ~ 
Durable goods ==: 
Iron and steel and their products_.._....... 1,504,1,607 {1,605 [1,502 |1,583 |1,680 [1,572 |1,547 |1,562 /|1,555 |1,567 |1,567 |1,562 |1.7 a 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling : #3 
milis..... wnn-|-------| 500.1) 498.1) 498.0) 498.2) 498.8) 502.9) 408.1) 4097.0) 491.1) 486.5) 482.3) 483.3! 5147 
Gray- iron and semistee! castings. ..... oodibe 84.2; 83.9 83.4 83.5 83.2; 84.1 83,7 85.3) 85.7) 86.5) 87.1 87.1 " 
Malleable-iron castings.......... —— awe 28.0; 27.8 27.2) 26.7 26.4, 26.4) 26.1 26.5; 25.8) 25.6) 25.7) 25.4 ’ 
i inl ella Sa a -----| 9) 40.4) 49.1) 49.0) 40.1) 48.6) 47.6) 48.7) 49.5) 49.4) 49.5) 49.8 , 
Cast-iron pipe eo and fittings. ............]......- 21.0) 21.3; 20.9) 20.8) 20.6) 20.5) 20.2) 20.4) 20.5) 19.9) 20.2) 20.1 
Tin cans and other tinware..........-.- sane 46.5) 47.0) 46.4) 46.4) 47.8) 47.1) 43.9) 42.4) 41.8) 41.9) 41.1) 41.3 
Wire drawn from pecans Siiecte< 30.8; 31.0) 30.7) 30.5) 30.1) 30.5) 30.3) 30.7] 26.3) 30.7) 20.7) .30.2 
W tirework...... Edoocbsbanbocdsbsbton 42.7; 41.7) 39.9) 40.0] 40.8) 39.9) 38.6) 39. 39.2) 41.4) 42.3) 39.7 
Cc wtery and edge tools...............-. --a-e--| 24.3) 24.6) 24.4) 24.2) 23.5) 23.1) 21.3] 23.3) 26.6) 27.0) 27.9) 27.9 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws)... BE Ee ee Hebbnce 25.4, 25.5) 25.0) 24.6) 24.3) 24.1 23.7; 25.2} 24.7] 26.6) 27.0) 26.7 
Hardware... EARS hoe 52.3; 61.7) 50.4) 49.6) 48.7) 47.8) 48.6) 49.5) 650.1) 60.4) 50.9) 650.6 
Plum bers’ supplies... I A SEE peoce 29.5) 20.5) 29.3) 28.6) 28.4) 28.6) 28.5) 29.0) 30.0) 30.8) 30.5) 30.7 
Stoves, oll burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified ....... --a----| 65.3) 67.4) 68.0) 67.7) 67.2) 64.4) 61.7) 63.0) 63.0) 62.8) 64.2) 63.5 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
— See ----| 46.2) 46.1) 45.6) 45.7) 45.4) 45.5) 448) 47.6) 48.5) 650.5) 62.5) 652.5 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
RR EC EE, TSS 85.2) 86.6) 86.2) 85.5) 85.2) 83.2) 81.4) 82.7) 83.8) 84.9) 86.0] 85.5 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork. caneiwed 59.2} 59.7) 59.5) 59.0) 59.5) 659.6) 658.5) 68.7; 50.0) 58.9) 58.8] 657.9 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 
i nenieedntiemadiindannediel =i panscce 10. 6 10.7; 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.0 9.5 9.3 9.1 9.8 10.0 10.1 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets........ C7 21.2) 21.1 21.0; 20.6) 21.0) 21.1 20.7} 21.2) 21.8) 21.7) 21.5) 21.7 
Forgings, a ff a aaa peese -7| 27.6] 27.2) 27.1) 26.9) 26.9) 26.6) 27.2) 26.8) 27.3) 27.4) 27.3 
w _— ate pipe, welded and heavy- 
SE LS GA | . 14.6 14.4 14.0 13.6 13. 2 13.1 12.8) 12.7 13.4 13.6 13.3 13.8 
Screw-machine products ‘and wood 
lll a aS RO Sates Sia ~------| 26.5) 26.4) 26.2) 26.1) 26.1) 26.2) 26.7] 27.7) 28.0) 29.1) 20.4) 20.5 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.......... — 6.2 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.1 
uccedeudsancsbenneecatiadeewens _— 14.7) 14.5) 14.2) 14.1 13.7} 13.6) 14.3) 14.2) 14.1 14.4) 14.2) 14.3 
Electrical machinery *. ..................... $73) 577 585 584 577 567 559 557 574 554 567 599 601 741 
Electrical equipment..................- ..«---.]| 378.4) 382.2) 380.3) 377.1) 373.7] 368.2) 368.8] 378.3] 369.7) 374.4] 379.4] 380.5) 497.5 
Radios and phonographs............--- -.-----] 100.5) 104.8) 106.3) 104.3) 99.6) 96.8) 93.3) 98.3) 102.7! 107.0) 110.1) 110.6) 124.1 
Communication equipment...........- -------| 982) 98.2) 97.5) 95.6) 93.6; 93.3) 94.0] 97.3) 81.3] 84.9) 109.7) 110.2) 119.3) 
Machinery, except electrical. _............. 1, 220)1,216 [1,210 /|1,194 {1,190 [1,185 /1,175 |1,149 [1,185 |1,194 |1,197 {1,189 [1,181 [1,293 | 
Machinery and machine-shop products_|.......| 377.3] 376.8! 376.1} 377.8] 378. 4 376.0) 373.3) 381.8] 383.6] 386.0) 385.6) 385.1) 490.4) 
Engines and turbines.................- -------] 43.9) 43.9) 42.7) 43.0) 43.2) 43.3] 43.0) 43.1) 44.4) 449) 45.6) 45.5) 68.8) 
ar ee ee pigooes 60.3) 69.3) 57.8] 657.2) 656.4 55.0; 56.8) 56.9) 65.5) 65.0) 654.7) 55.0) 652.4) 
Agricultura machinery, excluding trac- . 
EY). 2a ee eee 54.7) 63.7) 51.4 51.1 51.3) 50. 49.0; 51.4; 50.2) 49.5) 46.9) 46.8) 37.7 
Machine ES TS babwes 49.4) 50.5) 50.3; 61.4) 51.7) 51.9) 650.1) 63.4) 65.1) 57.2) 58.0) 59.0) 109.7) 
Machine-tool accessories. .............. iendees 42.5) 42.5) 42.2) 42.1) 425) 425) 42.1) 449) 46.2) 47.8) 49.0) 50.1) 884 
OO -.a----| 40.0) 39.9] 39.2) 38.7] 36.9] 26.0) 36.1) 38.7) 384) 37.8) 37.6) 37.1) 25) } 
Pumps and pumping equipment.....-.|-.---- | 55.1) 85.0 64.6] 64.7] 86.1] 55.7] 56.4] 58.6) 50.0 59.6) 59.8) 59.4] 78 
qzgowrners PLS NS AE 25.3) 25.4) 24.8) 24.4, 23.9) 23.4) 143) 18.1) 23.8) 23.4) 23.3) 23.0) 120 
m ceptors, adding, and calculating | 
a Re RE SE 44.5) 44.4) 43.4) 42.4) 41.6) 40.5) 37.5) 37.7) 40.7) 40.5) 39.8) 38.7) 34.8 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 
| Wiese Baas! 6) BE ee, _ 16.0} 16.1) 15.5) 15.1] 14.8) 14.9) 14 ‘| 14. 8) 14.5) 14. 2| 13. 8] 13.3} 13. 3} 
sar! 9 machines, domestic and indus- 
a Se aes SO 13.2} 13.1 12.8 12.4 12.0 11.9 11.9) 10.7) 10.5) 11.5 11.3} 11.1 10. 7) 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
SGD. sccubdatandhananesqnsemiocctieiae. 81.1] 80.2] 788) 786) 78.1 77.8) 76.4) 78.3) 74.3) 729) 70.7) 67.1) 54.4 
Tra ation equipment, except auto- 
m ee ee 455; 462 454 443 420 406 397 395 463 466 477 471 472 |2, 508 | 
| Vie SE a ; 26.6; 26.5; 26.0; 25.9) 25.1 24.45 23.8) 24.3) 23.8) 25.1 26.0) 26.9) 3.1) 
Cars, electric- and steam-raflroad ____._|.-..--- 55.9} 656.9) 656.8! 655.2) 55.4) 654.6) 65.1) 54. 55.2} 56.6) 54. 53.5) 60. 5) 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
BE eg EES EEE at ....| 134.4) 133.2] 133.4] 133.9) 129.7) 130.7] 129.3) 133.9) 138.2) 141.9) 141.2) 141.9) 794.9) 
pT RESEND SEE EIS. 25.3; 25.9) 25.9) 26.2 26. 6 26.7| 26.8) 26.9) 27.0) 28.1 28.0; 28.6) 233.5) 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.........|--- ---.| 132.9] 125.7} 117.6) 100.2} 93.0) &7.i| 87.7) 140.4) 140.3) 143.9} 140.4] 140, 7/1, 225. 2) the 
orcycles, bicycles, and parts.......j-....-.| 14.5) 14.7] 14.4) 14.1) 13.9) 13 6| 13. 13.3} 128) 128) 128) 1268 10. Leat! 
RR dctlicectelitbiintndlscindate 734, 8il 813 797 795 798 772 785 789 751 807 798 791 714 | poe 
Nonferrous metals and their products*__... 402; 402 406 403 397 304 390 386 401 412 424 430 432 449 | Tru! 
Smelting and refining, p , of non- 
INNA ITE SAE, 39.9) 40.0) 39.7) 39.7) 39.8) 39.9) 40.8) 40.4) 39.8) 41.0) 41.1 41.1 56. 4| bod #__. 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of | Slau 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum__|-....... 53.5) 653.4) 652.9) 653.0) 53.2) 53.4) 543) 57.6) 60.2) 62.0) 62.6; 63.8) 75.8 But! 
Clocks and watehes....................|-.-.-.. 28.1) 28.6) 28.4) 281! 27.8) 27.2) 24.8) 27.5) 27.8} 28.2) 28.2) 28.6) 25.2) Con 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ Tee ¢ 
i icanastedilbaskdesnwes nocadabalbaleecbed 27.3} 27.7) 28.1) 27.5! 26.4 =¢ 24.7; 26.3) 25.6) 26.3) 27.1) 27.2) 2.5 * 
Silverware and plated ware............ w------! 26.8] 27.1) 26.5) 26.1) 25.5) 25.0) 23.7) 243) 24.2) 242) 2462) 24.0) 16.1) 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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[1089 average = 100) 
Annu- 
1948 1947 al av- 
Industry group and industry missed 
Feb, | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Mar. | Feb, | 1043 
ES ee ee ee eee 155.6 | 156.9 | 158 2 | 157.3 | 156.9 | 156.6 | 154.3 | 150.1 | 151.4 | 150.6 154.0 | 183.7 | 177.7 
SRE ES 180.6 | 183.4 | 183.9 | 182.2 | 180.5 | 170.8 | 177.3 | 174.7 | 170.7 | 178.0 180.9 | 180.1 | 241.7 
OR A TRE TT 136.0 | 136.0 | 1880 | 137.6 | 138.2 | 138.8 | 136.2 | 130.7 | 120.1 | 120.1 132.8 | 133.0] 127.4 
eepeeen| OEE 
Durable goods 
9) and their products. _............---- 160.8 | 162.1 | 161.9 | 160.6 | 150.7 | 159.3 | 158.5 | 156.1 | 157.5 | 156.8 158.1 | 187.5 | 177.6 
Hi steel works, and rolling mills. _|--.---- 128.7 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.2 | 128.4 | 120.5 | 1282) 128.0] 126.4 124.2 | 124.4] 133.0 
188. § GRD... cnccencotecechessesed 141.1 | 143.6 | 142.8 | 142.9 | 142.3 | 143.9 | 143.3 | 146.0 | 146.7 149.1 | 149.1 | 130.4 
arp rR, Se 155.2 | 154.0 | 150.7 | 148.2 | 146.4 | 146.3 | 139.1 | 146.9 | 143.2 142.3 | 141.1 146.8 
91 seal GREMNME. ..0-no-o-neocececccrceneeeceseee-|-----"- 165.8 | 164.1 | 163.1 | 162.8 | 163.1 | 161.5 | 158.1 | 161.7 | 164.4 164.4 | 165.4 | 275.8 
33.9 ty - Nn nencnseulcosatian 127.1 | 128.7 | 126.7 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 124.0 | 1222 | 123.7 | 124.2 122.4 | 121.8] 100.8 
42.7) in cans and other tinware- .....--------.-----|------- 146.4 | 147.9 | 146.0 | 146.0 | 150.4 | 148.1 | 138.1 | 183.4 | 131.7 120.4 | 130.1] 102.0 
ire drawn from p RRR KART 140.2 | 141.3 | 139.6 | 139.0 | 137.1 | 138.6 | 137.7 | 139.9 | 119.6 135.0 | 137.3 | 163.8 
R4 a Se 140.4 | 137.1 | 131.2 | 131.7 | 134.4 | 131.3 | 127.1 | 180.3 | 129.0 139.3 | 130.6] 108.0 
aad edge tools......- a ee ae 157.4 | 159.6 | 158.5 | 166.7 | 152.2] 149.5 | 188.4 151.4 | 165.8 180.8 | 180.7] 141.3 
324 t edge tools, machine too 
160.3) » vals (eneept edge tools, machine tools, fle, iécurena 166.1 | 166.7 | 163.6 | 160.7 | 158.9 | 157.5 | 154.5 | 164.6 | 161.6 176.2 | 174.6] 181.5 
80.2 fardWAre...---.------------nne-2-nnnnnnnee ne ~-___| 346.7 | 148.1 | 141.3 | 139.2 | 136.7 | 134.1 | 136.3 | 138.9] 140.5 142.8 | 141.9] 127.1 
10.2 Plumbers’ supplies... . - Seer eee 119.7 | 119.8 | 118.7 | 116.1 | 115.4 | 116.9 | 115.5 | 117.8 | 121.8 123.8 | 124.7] 93.5 
13.] {1 bu and heatin: uipment not 
*" geperres, ofl burners, end heatin ee abo 141.6 | 146.1 | 147.3 | 146.8 | 145.6 | 139.6 | 133.7 | 136.6 | 136.6 139.8 | 137.6 | 120.6 
d hot-water heating apparatus an 
a1 | Coe — tee momen tity 152.3 | 152.3 | 150.6 | 150.6 | 149.7 | 150.0 | 147.8 | 157.2 | 150.9 173.1 | 173.2| 195.6 
113. 0) and enameled ware and galvanizing. . | ------ 153.5 | 155.8 | 155.1 | 153.9 | 153.4 | 149.8 | 146.6 | 148.9 | 150.9 184.9 | 153.9 | 160.5 
138. 7 ted structural and ornamental meta)- 
TR 5 <° ee NT Ss 166.6 | 168.2 | 167.6 | 166.1 | 167.5 | 167.8 | 164.8 | 165.3 | 166.1 165.6 | 162.9] 200.0 
29. 4| etal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim__|------- 136.8 | 138.6 | 136.2 | 134.0 | 181.1 | 120.1 | 122.6 | 120.3 117.1 120.7 | 130.7] 164.9 
| Rolta, nuts, washers, and i la ale a ae FRI 148.0 | 147.5 | 146.9 | 143.9 | 146.6 | 147.7 | 144.4] 148.1 | 150.0 160.6 | 151.5 | 203.1 
34 NE FERRIES 179.9 | 179.6 | 177.3 | 176.6 | 175.1 | 174.9 | 173.3 | 176.7 | 174.0 178.3 | 177.8 | 261.3 
38, 9) ght pi welded and heavy-riveted.._...|--.-.-- 174.1 | 172.6 | 167.1 | 162.7 | 157.8 | 156.8 | 163.3 | 151.5 | 160.3 158.8 | 165.2] 308.4 
56. 0) products and wood screws. - ---|------- 156.8 | 155.8 | 154.5 | 154.5 | 154.3 | 154.8 | 157.6 | 163.7 | 165.6 173.6 | 174.5 | 202.9 
14. 11 vel tarel, kegs, and drums. ............--.-|------- 102.3| 99.4] 97.3! 97.6 | 100.5} 101.5 | 102.2} 100.7 | 104.1 6) 101.4] 90.7) 120.1 
Lt W© «Eee eS 204.5 | 200.5 | 284.6 | 281.7 | 274.4 | 271.4 | 286.7 | 283.3 | 282.8 .0 | 283.7 | 286.6 | 1321.8 
4 
4. 5 ES eee ee eee 221.1 | 222.7 | 225.8 | 225.4 | 222.7 | 218.9 | 215.6 | 215.0 | 221.5 | 213.8 | 218.7 | 231.3 | 232.0) 285.9 
2. 0| Electrical equipment ..-......-----------------|------ 207.2 | 209.2 | 208.2 | 206.5 | 204.6 | 201.6 | 201.9 | 207.1 | 202.4 | 205.0 | 207.7 | 208.3 | 272.4 
7.8) Radios and phonographs. ............--------- “~-""""| 998° 5 | 238.2 | 241.7 | 237.0 | 226.3 | 220.0 | 212.1 | 223.5 | 233.6 | 243.3 | 250.2 | 251.3 | 282.0 
‘ ! Communication cuuipeneni. Ae eS es EET 302.4 | 302.7 | 300.3 | 204.6 | 288.3 | 287.3 | 289.5 | 209.7 | 250.4 | 261.5 | 338.0 | 339.6 | 367.5 
2) 
via _ except electrical...........------------ 230.8 | 230.0 | 220.0 | 225.9 | 225.1 | 224.3 | 222.4 | 217.4 | 224.2 | 225.9 | 226.6 | 225.1 | 223.5) 244.7 
7. | Mach ce aac ieee 126.5 | 186.3 | 185.9 | 186.7 | 187.0 | 185.9 | 184.5 | 188.7 | 180.6 | 190.8 | 190.6 | 190.3) 242.4 
Hien net ee TR 235.4 | 235.4 | 228.9 | 230.6 | 231.4 | 232.1 | 230.7 | 231.3 | 238.3 | 240.6 | 244.4 | 243.8 | 368.6 
tt 0 0=——i“(‘ SS SS 2 eSATA 192.9 | 189.6 | 184.7 | 182.7 | 180.2] 176.0 | 180.0 | 181.9 | 177.6 | 176.0 | 174.8 | 175.9) 167.5 
1) 196.9 | 193.1 | 184.8 | 183.6 | 184.5 | 181.6 | 176.3 | 184.9 | 180.6 | 177.9 | 168.6 | 168.4) 135.7 
ee oceceseecceess 135.0 | 137.9 | 137.4 | 140.4 | 141.2 | 141.6 | 136.8 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 156.1 | 158.4 | 161.1 | 200.5 
1] GiMabetdame~«........................|------ 168.9 | 169.0 | 167.7 | 167.3 | 168.7 | 169.0 | 167.3 | 178.4 | 183.4 | 190.0 | 194.8 | 109.2] 351.3 
(=  .=—l i (aw”é‘(‘é(aylDdU |=; qi: G1( yess p= 182.5 | 182.2 | 179.1 | 176.9 | 168.4 | 164.3 | 164.9 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 172.6 | 171. 7 | 160.6] 130.1 
Rid 297.4 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 225.8 | 231.4 | 220.6 | 282.6 | 242.0 | 243.3 | 245.8 | 246.6 | 245.1 $17.0 
ee. Linccee 156.0 | 156.9 | 153.2 | 150.6 | 147.6 | 144.1 | 88.4 | 111.7 | 146.7) 144.4 | 144.0) 1420) 73.8 
I registers, add and calcula ma- 
i x — ak oon. 1 | 225.6 | 220.7 | 215.5 | 211.2 | 206.0 | 190.7 | 191.6 | 206.9 | 205.7 | 202.4 | 198.8] 177.0 
9 ashing machines, wringers, and dri do- 
= vate eee werner I 213.0 | 218.2 | 208.0 | 202.8 | 197.6 | ano.o | 198.6 | 198.6 | 198.0 | 100.1 | 184.8 | 178.4 | 178.8 
eae, domestic and industrial -.--- __...--| 167.8 | 167.3 | 163.2 | 157. 152.0 > ’ ; ‘ ‘ 136. 6 
J Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment-..._. ~~" ""| 939 7 | 228.0 | 224.2 | 223.4 | 222.2 | 221.2 | 217.4 | 222.6 | 211.4 | 207.4 | 201.0 | 100.8) 154.9 
nsportation equipment, except automobiles... 085.8 | 278.9 | 264.8 | 255.6 | 250.0 | 248.9 | 201.8 | 203.7 | 300.8 | 206.7 | 207.6 | 1580.1 
otives_ os ei _ 409.4 | 402.0 | 400.5 | 388.1 | 377.2 | 368.0 | 376.0 | 367.4 | 388.0 | 402.3 | 416.3 526.8 
231.8 | 231.4 | 225.2 | 226.7 | 222.8 | 224.8 | 223.9 | 224.9 | 226.6 | 220.3 | 218.2] 246.5 
235.8 | 336.2 | 337.4 | 327.0 | 320.3 | 326.0 | 337.4 | 348.4 | 357.6 | 355.8 | 357.6 | 2003.5 
291.0 | 201.0 | 204.8 | 200.2 | 299.9 | 301.1 | 302.5 | 303.4 | 315.8 | 314.9 | 321.8 | 2625.7 
181.5 | 189.9 | 144.7 | 134.3 | 125.8 | 126.6 | 202.7 ; 202.7 | 207.8 | 202.8 | 203.3) 1769.4 
210.1 | 207.0 | 201.8 | 200.0 | 195.3 | 186.0 | 190.8 | 183.6 .0 | 184.0] 170.4] 143.7 
202.1 | 198.2 | 197.7 | 198.3 | 192.0 | 195.0 | 196.2 | 186.5 198.2 | 196.6] 177.5 
ou metal and their products ?.............| 175.3 | 175.3 | 177.2 | 175.7 | 173.3 | 171.7 | 170.0 168.6 | 175.1 | 179.6 187.5 | 188.5 | 196.0 
rimary, o {nonferrous 
metals.._._. aang, p eaten dete ee oh 144.5 | 144.6 | 143.7 | 143.9 | 144.0 | 144.4 | 147.7 | 146.2 | 144.2 148.8 |148.9 | 204.3 
Alloying; and rolling and drawtng of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum..............-.--.-|--.---- 137.9 | 137.5 | 126.3 | 136.6 | 136.9 | 137.6 | 140.0 | 148.4 | 155.0 161.4 | 164.5] 105.2 
Clocks and watches.....................-.----- ~~-""""} 438.6 | 140.8 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 137.0 | 134.2 | 122.4 | 135.7 | 126.9 139.1} 141.1 | 124.2 
i cseleccanes 189.3 | 191.6 | 194.6 | 190.2 | 182.9 | 177.0 | 171.0 | 175.5 | 177.4 187.5 | 188.4 | 141.8 
STS TORENT SRT 221.0 | 223.5 | 218.8 | 215.3 | 210.2 | 205.7 | 195.5 | 200.5 | 199.9 199.4 | 198.1] 124.5 
TC Sa 163. 167.8 | 167. 170.2 | 171.7 | 172.3 | 177.7 | 180.9 | 184.3 187.9 | 187.6 | 187.8 
Aluminum manufactures...................--.|------- 1 190.1 | 185.4 | 183.0 | 179.9 | 174.0 | 170.0 | 185.2 | 197.4 215.8 | 216.2 | 337.4 
-metal work, not elsewhere classified. ....|...... 200. 209.9 | 209.1 | 207.1 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 200.7 | 205.8 | 202.9 210.5 | 210.6 | 201.9 
mber and timner pasic ate. eS ae 157.3 | 1 161.3 | 161.7 | 162.1 | 161.2 | 161.6 | 156.5 | 158.2 | 154.8 145.4 | 142.3 | 127.3 
Sawmills and logging camps..............-----|.------ 1 173.6 | 174.5 | 175.4 | 175.2 | 175.8 | 160.4 | 170.5 | 167.0 165.7 | 152.1] 139.0 
Planing and A RNID woes 168.8 | 167.4 | 164.1 | 161.9 | 160.7 | 160.0! 162.0 | 150.4 165.1 | 183.1 | 125.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[1939 average =100] 
1948 1947 
Industry group and industry 
Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Bept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 
Durable goods—C ontinued 

Furniture and @nished lumber products ?..........| 139.8 | 130.8 | 130.2 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 133.5 | 131.9 | 127.8 | 129.8 | 129.5 | 131.8 | 134.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings................-- ~ _----| 177.1 | 175.8 | 174.9 | 170.3 | 162.3 | 153.5 | 139.2 | 145.7 | 145.2 | 144.8) 154.4 
NAT RRs MeiRenente MRS Se Se 139.8 | 138.7 | 134.9 | 134.1 | 131.0 | 120.4 | 125.9 | 127.6 | 127.0 | 128.9 | 121.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. wena cenne|--+----}| 125.3 | 122.7 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 126.3 | 125.6 | 123.8 | 127.6 | 128.8 | 128.9 | 128.6 
Caskets and other morticiane’ goods. Mh BO Mest pnennume 141.4 | 142.2 | 141.5 | 139.6 | 140.6 | 130.2 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 138.8 | 140.6 | 144.3 
Wood preserving. . )o Bh eee eee 131.1 | 134.8 | 138.8 | 142.4 | 145.1 | 150.4 | 149.4 | 147.9 | 144.7 | 144.6 | 142.1 
Wood, turned and ‘shaped _. 6? 52 Ret. 2 Ss -------| 131.1 | 133.4 | 132.1 | 128.5 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 123.0 | 122.9 | 124.3 | 136.2 | 137.5 

Stone, clay, and glass products ?_.................. 143.9 | 143.7 | 147.6 | 147.1 | 146.0 | 145.5 | 144.6 | 140.2 | 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0} 145.3 
Olass and glassware. enan|-------| 164.3 | 167.8 | 168.4 | 168.2 | 166.7 | 165.7 | 158.5 | 168.6 | 171.1 | 172.2 | 170.8 
Olass products made from Durchased glass Ee hi SPS 125.0 | 127.1 | 125.8 | 122.0 | 120.1 | 120.2 | 128.6 | 124.3 | 127.6 | 122.8 | 133.7 
i RE RE ek a i ..-----| 149.1 | 180.5 | 151.0 | 151.1 | 152.1 | 151.1 | 146.5 | 148.0 | 121.8 | 148.5 | 143.3 
Brick, tlie, and terra cotta..............------. aedwase 131.4 | 131.4 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 129.8 | 120.4 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.3 | 124.6 | 122.5 
Vottery and related products. .................|-------| 165.7 | 170.3 | 190.0 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 165.9 | 160.4 | 164.1 | 165.6 | 166.0 | 166.1 
EES REDO © IEE EE EL EE ----| 132.7 | 134.6 | 132.4 | 128.7 | 124.2 | 123.5 | 124.2 | 121.7 | 115.2 | 119.6 | 119.1 
Ww allboard, Plaster (except ypeum), and min- 

eral wool. St nu nunacueccanaeae|--+----| 154.9 | 156.5 | 156.4 | 151.2 | 149.4 | 145.3 | 141.3 | 137.6 | 135.9 | 132.8 | 133.7 
Lime..... ELH PRE -| 98.2] 99.6] 99.9! 95.8] 97.0! 97.0] 98.0] 98.6) 09.3] 97.6) 95.3 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, ‘and other products... _. exeeees 97.5 | 99.0] 100.1 09.2; 99.9); 99.4] 90.5 | 88.9] 89.5) 906.2] 95.6 
Abrasives s PRE 64 SP 148.6 | 217.6 | 213.7 | 213.8 | 217.9 | 208.8 | 220.0 | 242.2 | 250.4 | 253.7 | 280.0 
Asbestor products. Lenin et re ...----| 138.0 | 136.6 | 134.1 | 134.4 | 182.0 | 129.9 | 122.7 | 180.2 | 131.3 | 132.5 | 134.5 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mil! products and other fiber manufactures?.| 111.2 | 110.0 | 100.8 | 108.2 | 106.4 | 104.2 | 102.5 | 101.2 | 103.1 | 104.6 | 196.9 | 108.6 
Cotton manufactures, aay smal)wares....... ~-e-ee~| 125.2 | 125.1 | 123.6 | 121.5 | 119.3 | 198.1 | 117.7 | 119.9 | 121.7 | 123.5 | 124.1 
ii Rl a a I, Ek I A wceccee 103.4 | 101.7 98.6; 97.2 05.2; 93.3 93.3 97.2 | 103.6 | 106.9 | 111.2 
Bik ORG FAVOR POSES. . occ ncccccoccccceccccccs|<<oceee 84.9 .5| 84.4] 83.5] 81.6] 80.2] 79.0] 806.3} 81.5 | 8&2] 843 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 

dyeing and iit di eR RR es SS ..--| 112.5 | 172.4 | 110.5 | 108.4 | 107.0 | 103.3 | 100.3 | 103.3 | 104.2 | 107.8 | 111.1 
ia UN ee Hs 8 Rt aE SP -------| 82.8] 82.3] 81.1] 70.4] 77.6] 76.3) 74.9) 74.0] 76.7] 80.2/] 82.2 
eo catecbeddel 100.4} 99.9] 99.4! 97.1] 95.2] 94.2] 80.6] 91.1] 93.2] 98.0] 102.8 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves wh ie -------| 102.9 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.5 | 99.5} 94.0) 90.7] 94.2] 98.7 | 106.3 | 113.7 
Knitted underwear. . .------| 120.6 | 120.0 | 117.8 | 115.3 | 111.9 | 110.5 | 107.0 | 107.5 | 106.2 | 107.1 | 106.8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, ineluding woolen 

and worsted __.. tS TREES GRE Se 123.7 | 123.2 | 121.6 | 120.6 | 117.6 | 114.9 | 113.5 | 118.0 | 119.2 | 120.5 | 122.0 
Carpets and rugs, SEES ccacakbabcbasthanicsadieoat --| 132.2 | 130.9 | 127.1 | 124.4 | 121.7 | 119.7 | 117.9 | 118.2 | 117.3 | 116.2 | 115.4 
Tlats, fur-felt..... nnnacacecececncecee--u-}-------| 89.1] 80.7] 8865] 88.4] 85.8] 86.3] 83.3] 865.0] 82.9] 77.7] 89.8 g 
Jute goods, except felt ee eS) AOE .------} 110.1 | 80.6] 79.4] 79.6) 76.6) 78.1) 107.5 | 111.0 | 113.3 | 112.4) 1144 Y 
Cordage and tw enn ceneceuenececeneenee-|----=--| 131.6 | 128.8 | 126.7 | 120.4 | 115.3 | 116.5 | 116.0 | 121.1 | 123.7 | 127.2 | 129.0 1] 

Apparel and other finished textile products ?__.___. 154.9 | 152.4 | 151.9 | 148.3 | 149.6 | 145.6 | 142.2 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 | 141.9 | 141.7) Photogr 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified . . _ 134.2 | 135.2 | 134.7 | 133.6 | 130.4 | 128.3 | 121.1 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 123.5 | 125.2 | 125.3 Optical 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear......... te ed > 110.4 | 111.4 | 109.7 | 107.2 | 104.4] 101.6 | 96.9] 100.5 | 98.9 | 99.11] 100.2| 99.6) Pianos, 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s... ...........|--- ..--| 106.6 | 108.8 | 106.5 | 102.3 | 101.1] 97.9) 91.0] 99.2] 102.4 | 105.9 | 107.0 | 108.8 | Games, 
,. f eA oS ae ee res aa 112.0 | 109.8 | 100.4 | 112.1 | 112.4] 110.7) 99.1 | 102.1 | 108.2 | 1121.0 | 116.9 | 118.7) Button: 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _____|-.----- 166.4 | 164.4 | 158.0 | 161.5 | 158.0 | 153.9 | 129.8 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 142.4 | 154.5 | 153.5) | Fire ext 
Corsete and allied garments....................!------- 104.7 | 104.4 | 108.3 | 100.2] 96.5] 93.4] 90.1) 04.2) 94.2] 93.9] 93.1) 90.5) 
ELS RN SOS, CETTE Ti ee 103.7 | 923) 84.7] 98.9) 93.4) 926) 80.4) 79.3) 79.3] 86.4) 1026) 101.9) & 
EEE, I EA FD BE 95.7 | 101.1 | 102.2] 100.9] 98.3) 90.6] 82.9) 90.8) 93.1) 048] 96.4] 95.2) 1 See foc 
Cortains, draperies, and bedspreads ..---+-| 178.0 | 181.3 | 180.9 | 173.7 | 161.4 | 153.9 | 130.4 | 126.9 | 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 139.5 | 1 See for 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc... _- ...----| 265.9 | 274.3 | 268.7 | 283.4 | 274.0 | 263.5 | 238.2 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 250.4 | 258.0 | 257.0 | 
ll, rar 223.7 | 226.8 | 225.3 | 222.6 | 220.1 | 216.5 | 213.0 | 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 | 233.4 | 235.4) 

Leather and leather products ?_......... ee ee 107.6 | 106.9 | 107.4 | 106.4 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 103.8 | 100.6] 99.8] 99.4 | 108.0 | 104.7] 104.9 & T 
Leather. AD RS 93.4 | 93.6 | 93.7) 93.7] 93.3} 91.9) 90.7] 91.0] 91.6] 926] 92.0) 926 ¢ , 
Root and shoe cut stock and ‘findings. - ERE % ees 98.8 | 99.4] 99.0} O81] 06.90) 063] 94.4) O<.1) 91.7] 07.3 | 101.3] 100.8) & 

Roots and shoes. . Sabncwanediedasdanisacdoted 100.4 | 100.2} 98.5) 97.8] 97.6) 967) 93.9) 929) 92.1) 95.6) 97.2) 97.1) 
Leather gloves I ne sti 122.5 | 130.8 | 131.8 | 131.5 | 128.1 | 126.8 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 123.2 | 126.8 | 128.3) | 
Trunks and suitcases....... he SE Ie 158.5 | 170.1 | 177.9 | 172.5 | 162.6 | 153.1 | 141.0 | 147.0 | 145.8 | 158.6 | 163.9 | 164.7) 

ee Se Sw a eee neandiied _..| 126.4 | 120.0 | 186.4 | 140.1 | 147.3 | 161.7 | 157.3 | 143.1 | 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 123.5 | 123.9 ID 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. oa Seer 145.7 | 150.8 | 142.0 | 135.5 | 134.7 | 135.5 | 135.0 | 130.6 | 128.0 | 124.3 | 127.7 | 131.9) I% 
Butter...... eccncsoc eedeeua 162.0 | 163.6 | 168.2 | 172.9 | 178.0 | 188.0 | 192.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 | 176.4 | 169.1 | 165.4) If 
Condensed and evaporated TE cnaniathinnenaindeniad 169.6 | 170.6 | 179.7 | 188.9 | 104.5 | 208.8 | 216.3 | 216.3 | 205.7 | 196.9 | 186.2 | 182.6 | I 
DD tnctinécevecadsatedubboenile ES F052) EP 133.7 | 141.4 | 149.1 | 157.8 | 176.8 | 185.9 | 189.4 | 187.8 | 170.6 | 156.9 | 144.3 | 138.4 | 1% 
es pieenatnn nécnedepitineoutoetemae _.a-} 141.3 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 141.6 | 142.0 | 136.4 | 133.0 | 138.7 | 139.8 | 139.5 | I) 

Feeds prepared mipdibdancs ine sed éubdcuncassbaneee _...| 160.4 | 168.4 | 165.3 | 167.7 | 171.2 | 173.1 | 171.4 | 168.0 | 159.1 | 162.3 | 164.8 | 159.5) I4 
Cereal ee ee 146.0 | 144.3 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 156.5 | 146.2 | 142.3 | 157.0 | 150.3 | 150.0) 1 manual 
tet NE TE SS EE, EE ESS | AE Ee 113.1 | 116.0 | 118.1 | 117.9 | 116.5 | 114.5 | 113.7 | 112.0 | 111.0 | 111.4 | 110.2 | 109.5) II! Dural 
Sugar refining, cane................... sancheanspoweothd 116.0 | 125.9 | 131.1 | 129.0 | 131.3 | 131.2 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 123.9 | 119.7 | 112.3 | 102.6 1 Nond 
SN nt See 88.9 | 179.7 | 225.5 | 226.4 1/1029] 90.2); 69.7] 61.6 56.0 47.6 | 46.4 62.0) @ 
oe siemdnigibabe’ ..-.| 184.0 | 141.2 | 142.7 | 137.2 | 122.6 | 112.8 | 103.9 | 108.0 | 111.2 | 115.3 | 114.3 | 112.2) © 
Beverages, nonalcoholic........................ .------| 139.4 | 139.7 | 143.8 | 150.4 | 164.9 | 166.4 | 149.1 | 135.0 | 125.8 | 119.8 | 113.9 | 112.4) 1% 
Malt liquors._.... sdininidinpah cabnecctnbendtiinabedes 168.2 | 172.4 | 181.3 | 184.6 | 188.4 | 187.9 | 182.8 | 174.6 | 165.4 | 160.5 | 156.5 | 154.9 1% D and 
Canning and preserving. ................-..-..|------- 84.2] 99.1 | 114.4 | 150.8 | 256.7 | 232.7 | 163.8 | 103.3 | 90.3 | 90.1] 861) 91.8) IK } 

Tobacco manufactures....................--------- 4.0] 93.5] 944] 9065] 95.1] 923] 91.6] 898] 90.2) 88.4) 87.5/ 922) 95.4, “RR Ma 

Dh cbtkispenatidequndhdocetbidiineoswlvene 121.3 | 124.8 | 124.0 | 121.7 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 120.1 | 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 | 121. 9 | 12 Steel 

_ | SN REDO SSeS) Ae eee 79.4) 70.0] 8290] 81.7) 701) 77.3) 74.5) 747) 72.7) 71.8) 79) 828) © Cast. 
TVobaceo (chewing and smoking) ‘and snuff ../.......! 78.21 79.4] 78390/ 79.41 77.41 7681 74.9] 741) 7821) 71.21 7651 78.4! & rd 


See footnotes at end of table. Cc 
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[1939 average=100} 
Annu- 
1948 1947 al av- 
Industry group and industry eee 
Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July May 1943 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
and el CRREEIED ©. .ccccansccccussencconge 144.8 | 145.7 | 146.9 | 145.7 | 145.0 | 143.5 | 143.0 | 140.7 143. 5 122. 2 
igper Re . 142.9 | 142.9 | 142.7 | 140.9 140.2 116.3 
Dl sidinededbaedsesdsecaceaseos 155.3 | 151.9 | 160.3 | 149.5 183. 4 133. 1 
Ss ee 140.6 | 137.4 | 136.0 | 132.7 137.6 116.9 
Sh in ehdcbeeadhanagunaeuasons: 160.7 | 159.2 | 161.6 | 160.5 168.1 118.0 
paper DOXS...-------------------------------- 141.5 | 138.5 | 137.9 | 133.6 141.6 129.3 
ting, publishing, and allied industries 132.0 | 130.7 | 129.8 | 128.8 128. 6 100. 8 
Newspapers an Is 121.8 | 121.7 | 120.5 | 119.8 119.0 05. 2 
Printing; book and job P 141.6 | 139.1 | 137.7 | 138.2 127. 2 108. 7 
Lit pdekahacehesdteunsccncsonescess- 124.2 | 123.4 | 124.0 | 119.8 124.6 08. 5 
_ SE idapsdindssescietnecsinn 149.3 | 148.1 | 148.7 | 143.6 145.3 114.1 
nical and allied products?__.................- 199.6 | 199.6 | 201.0 | 200.1 | 199.0 | 195.2 | 189.7 | 189.8 194.8 254. 5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_--................|------- 179.3 | 178.9 | 177.7 | 176.5 | 175.4 | 173.4 | 171.9 178.0 135. 1 
Drags, medicines, and insecticides_._........._|--.---- 238.8 | 239.2 | 241.3 | 243.7 | 243.6 | 240.5 | 242.1 250. 4 203. 6 
Perfumes and Cosmetics... ...........-.-..--..|------- 115.9 | 123.6 | 133.1 | 129.9 | 121.3 | 116.5 | 112.2 114.4 135.8 
ME nantbappogebosqoocceccccccocessoecocccs-oosece- 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.9 | 165.7 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 187.2 155. 6 117.1 
Rayon and allied products. ..._._..............|------- 130.8 | 131.4 | 130.5 | 130.1 | 128.4 | 126.4 | 126.1 126. 8 111.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ............_|--.---- 282.8 | 283.3 | 280.9 | 278.9 | 279.0 | 280.8 | 282.8 280. 9 206. 7 
Explosives 3s ee 301.3 | 300.7 | 208.0 | 203.6 | 291.4 | 200.1 | 269.1 291.0 1, 536.9 
Compressed and iiquefied gases................|------- 249.2 | 248.8 | 244.9 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 253.2 | 246.8 241.8 197.3 
Ammunition, small-arms... ...................]------- 144.1 | 172.7 | 168.7 | 167.2 | 163.5 | 103.8 | 160.9 162. 6 3, 595. 4 
CC OE Sane 209.6 | 243.5 | 249.0 | 249.9 | 214.0 | 177.5 | 207.6 255. 2 2, 426, 5 
| A SE ras ae SS 141.6 | 159.5 | 160.5 | 157.2 | 119.8] 85.9] 76.0 86. 0 133. 4 
6S SE Ree 161.3 | 148.7 | 141.6 | 142.1 | 142.0 | 133.4] 126.2 157.8 146. 2 
ducts of petroleum and coalj?_..............__.- 151.3 | 152.4 | 152.9 | 153.5 | 153.3 | 154.0 | 154.1 | 153.7 149.3 117.6 
3. ET Ss, Sess 149.9 | 150.1 | 149.8 | 149.8) 181.4 | 152.8 | 152.6 148. 6 113.4 
SS SP ke 140.6 | 138.3 | 1382} 136.5 | 135.1 | 134.7 | 133.7 131.1 117.4 
A Ea ae ee 83.6 | 109.9 | 138.1 | 137.4 | 140.0 | 133.9 | 114.0 110.2 87.0 
CO eee He ee 222.7 | 226.2 | 228.0 | 227.7 | 226.8 | 224.9 | 225.3 214.3 161.2 
il imine ameninne 182.7 |; 184.2 | 186.1 | 184.8 | 182.0 | 178.1 | 177.8 | 175.2 184. 5 160.8 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. .................].-..--- 209.2 | 211.7 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 207.5 | 214.9 | 212.3 220.0 166. 1 
Rubber boots and shoes. ....................._]---- _..| 151.5 | 151.4 | 147.9 | 146.1 | 141.6 | 127.2 | 138.1 153.6 160. 5 
i SS SES 167.4 | 169.1 | 166.0 | 162.0 | 157.8 | 153.5 | 148.0 156.3 164.1 
Hianeous industries #_..................... _.| 177.0 | 176.1 | 182.7 | 185.6 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 173.5 | 170.1 176.3 181.7 
Instruments (professiona! and seientific), and 
RE 245.3 | 248.1 | 246.1 | 247.4 | 245.0 | 243.4 | 243.1 244. 4 Th, 4 
Photographie apparatus. .....................- _..----| 226.7 | 228.2 | 225.9 | 218.8 | 216.1 | 216.5 | 217.0 207. 6 200. 9 
— instruments and ophthalmic goods... _|_.....- 233.6 | 235.4 | 222.1 | 231.6 | 231.6 | 231.8 | 234.6 247.1 280. 3 
NEE ee See 213.3 | 226.3 | 228.6 | 223.8 | 211.4 | 187.2 | 191.6 193. 5 156. 2 
Games, toys, and dolls__.................. PAE SR 175.0 | 201.3 | 226.9 | 221.4 | 213.9 | 202.1 | 188.8 177.3 199, 7 
i a Kg 118.7 | 119.1 | 113.0 | 107.7 | 103.4] 101.9] 95.4 109. 1 116. 6 
Fire extinguishers. ............. SAE Pres 254.6 | 263.8 | 269.5 | 273.2 | 277.6 | 277.3 | 284.9 283. 4 013.1 
! See footnote 1, table A-5. 
1 See footnote 2, table A-5. 
a) . 7 . . . 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
{1939 average=100] 
Annu- 
1948 1947 al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July May 1943 
ES ee 344.9 | 850.2 | 356.7 | 345.0 | 341.6 | 336.9 | 323.3 | 314.2 312.2 . 334. 4 
Durable i 381.1 | 392.6 | 309.5 | 384.7 | 379.3 | 372.0 | 356.9 | 350.1 353. 8 . 460. 5 
Nondurable goods...........................-. 309.5 | 308.7 | 314.8 | 308.2 | 304.7 | 302.5 | 200.4 279.1 271.5 277. 22. 3 
== = = ———_— | or — | — ——— -— ] 
Durable goods 
b and steel and their products._............... 331.7 | 3230.7 | 341.2 | 331.3 | 327.6 | 324.5 | 314.4 | 304.4 306. 7 204.2 | 287.9 | 311.4 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills....|_..___- 258.7 | 253.5 | 251.2 | 248.4 | 250.4 | 250.4 | 235.3 | 236.2 212.9 | 200.3 | 222.3 
Gray-iron and semistee) castings........._..-. L ratees | 327.4 | 330.4 | 314.0 | 320.2 | 317.8 | 303.3 313.7 325. 8 320.0 | 317.1 | 256.7 
Malleable-iron castings.....................-.-|--.---- | 378.0 | 378.3 | 342.8 | 354.8 | 337.2 | 312.5 | 314.9 324.7 310.0 | 307.5 | 273.4 
SS Eres | 350.0 | 347.9 | 337.5 | 233.0 | 326.4] 313.2] 315.1 316.6 304.6 | 203.0) 484.4 
Cast-tron i ae Bae 315.2 | 317.7 | 299.6 | 300.8 | 2888 | 2781 | 28.8 309. 7 287.6 | 282.1] 174.2 
Tin cans and other tinware..................__|___.__. 314.3 | 331.2 | 315.9 | 327.3 | 344.9 | 331.1 | 204.7 250. 4 243.3 | 238.7 | 161.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..............|_-..--- 266.7 | 275.7 | 26.0 | 263.9 | 256.2 | 251.5 | 238.1 219.3 237.1 | 241.1] 265.3 
es Seat 314.7 | 318.8% | 202.9 | 285.1 | 286.2] 267.8 | 261.5 255. 5 279.8 | 254.9] 226 
Tee sues mmeiane 375.1 | 380.0 | 378.8 | 367.1 | 356.9 1 320.61 311.1 370. 4 408.0! 407.0' 279.5 




























































































444 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY EW, 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '__Cons: Im pL A 
[1939 average =100} 

— 

1947 | 
Industry group and industry Int 

Dec. | Nov. | Oct. July a | Pep 
ae Sts ks aaag, 
Durable goods—Continued 
Iron and steel and thetr products—Continued | 
Tools (except senses tools, machine tools, files, 

IIs int cenenndiigdtadphanahiniindetiiiniin 374.7 | 357.5 | 347.7 | 343.6 | 325.9 | 315.0 | 347.7 | 340.0 | 361.4 | 362.8 858.6 
PER STE SO CE Ee Tee 340.2 | 323.8 | 316.8 | 304.6 | 288.5 | 207.2 | 304.8 | 306.3 | 301.2 300.2 | 298 ¢ 
Plumbers’ supplies......................--.--- 261.5 | 255.6 | 242.4 | 230.6 | 220.7 | 231.2 | 231.7 | 230.1 | 238.3 | 234.7 9 6 
Stoves, ot! burners, and heating equipment not . 

olsewhore classified . . .................-.-.-- 830.9 | 317.2 | 327.9 | 313.8 | 280.9 | 274.9 | 282.6 | 279.4 | 276.8 | 281.8 | 274 
Fteam and roe heating apparatus and a 

pr | SRST HS: Bier 4.5 ae eee 340.0 | 330.2 | 317.7 | 311.1 | 280.2 205.9 | 321.0 | 912.7 | 327.0 $36.2 | 21.9) 

d and enameled wareand galvanizing - 371.4 | 356.9 | 351.2 | 344.6 | 327.6 | 318.6 | 326.8 | 329.1 | 323.5 | 325.0 | 3125 
Fab + aps structural and ornamental! contend 
. , 354.2 | 345.2 | 342.9 | 335.2 | 336.5 | 317.0 | 325.5 | 315.2 | 307.2] 305.8 28,9 
Metal doors, “sash, frames, molding, and ‘trim .. hiss 4 | 308.0 | 203.6 | 286.0 | 276.8 | 263.4 | 262.2 | 252.2 | 247.9 | 254.3 | 283.0 253, 4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets............. -6 | 320.1 | 309.1 | 305.2 | 202.5 | 201.8 | 281.5 | 303.7 | 302.3 | 280.5 | 284.5 | 287 9 | 
Forgings, iron and steel. ................... 9 | 397.5 | 380.7 | 381.8 | 350.3 | 331.3 | 337.8 | 350.9 | 346.2 | 350.3 | 356.2 351.7 | 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heavy-riveted _..._. 0.7 | 372.8 | 349.9 | 337.9 | 314.1 | 308.2 | 308.0 | 300.5 | 302.7 | 200.5 | 220.9 293.6 | 
Rerew-machine products and wood screws__ - 9.9 | 347.9 | 331.7 | 334.2 | 326.1 | 317.9 | 327.8 | 345.5 | 346.1 | 355.5 | 362.7 354, 8 | 
Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums................. 262.5 | 263.1 | 243.4 | 236.7 | 257.6 | 251.6 | 251.6 | 251.2 | 251.4 | 249.8 | 240.7 | 237.9) 
FORTIES 2. ccccncccecccenscssecsncesecquersooces 065.5 | 657.2 | 627.0 | 615.4 | 605.7 | 581.1 | 615.2] 616.9 | 604.5 | 504.6 | 598.0 | 590.1 | 
EE RS ee 462.0 | 472.1 | 463.1 | 456.0 | 442.2 | 420.3 | 422.3 | 432.6 | 407.1 | 306.6 | 429.6 | 4209. 
AE TGE AA: LEELA 430.6 | 434.3 | 423.9 | 477.8 | 411.0 | 393.7 | 396.3 | 408.6 | 389.6 | 376.2 | 382.0 | 273.) 
Radios and phonographs................... es 507.5 | 542.9 | 530.6 | 533.2 | 501.9 | 459.7 | 460.8 | 464.5 | 491.1 | 485.8 | 497.7 | 492 9 
Communication equipment... .............. oa 586.4 | 604.6 | 597.8 | 684.5 | 651.1 | 523.8 | 621.3 | 630.2 | 415.6 | 415.9 | 622.0 | 625.9 
Machinery, except electrical.....................- 409,6 | 470.2 | 450.4 | 448.9 | 442.6 | 426.1 | 419.2 | 434.6 | 420.5 | 423.0] 416.6 | 400.6 
Mach nery and machine-shop products....... 383.6 | 388.7 | 374.3 | 373.6 | 372.0 | 360.2 | 356.1 | 367.9 | 362.6 | 357.6 | 354.9 352.0 | 
ttn RIEL TRL CLE 532.3 | 541.6 | 510.6 | 493.4 | 507.3 | 513.1 | 493.6 | 602.7 | 502.2 | 495.4 | 497.5 | 493.1 | 
— RT RE: Ae ar a OS 347.9 | 341.3 | 331.8 | 328.5 | 318.2 | 303.1 | 311.2 | 310.2] 302.8 | 298.38) 277.9 273.6 
Agricultura! machinery, excluding tractors... -0 | 409.1 | 376.6 | 304.4 | 387.3 | 370.1 | 361.5 | 371.9 | 344.3 | 333.2 | 312.5 | 308 3| 
ai I a SA RE Es St, lai Aly -8 | 257.9 | 249.5 | 253.9 | 254.2 | 250.8 | 239.9 | 262.6 | 263.6 | 260.7 | 275.6 | 278.9 | 
Mach e-too! accessories...................... weed -9 | 307.8 | 204.6 | 204.6 | 206.1 | 280.3 | 282.3 | 305.4 | 311.6 | 320.4 | 328.7 332.5 | 
pCR SEN TTR 4 | 405.4 | 390.3 | 376.4 | 361.4 | 326.6 | 345.5 | 370.9 | 363.7 | 351.8 | 353.2 | 247.3 | 
Pumps and pumping equipment__........... 4 | 486.8 | 470.9 | 474.9 | 488.0 | 475.1 | 479.2 | 404.4 | 490.7 | 485.2 | 489.6 | 495.9 
Typewriters sith ae eee ENP Pe -o® .6 | 363.5 | 352.8 | 337.5 | 317.6 | 306.2 | 185.1 | 235.8 | 300.1 | 205.4 | 287.7 282. 6 
sters, ‘addin ° culat ma- 

a oe winced ion oe bh Te 482.6 | 456.5 | 449.5 | 436.4 | 400.7 | 374.4] 904.2 | 417.3 | 415.5 | 401.1 | 388.5 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domes- 

Ret A RRR, MERLE 483.7 | 442.9 | 424.6 | 395.0 | 388.9 | 301.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 377.5 | 358.¢ | 223.5 
fewing machines, domestic and industrial ____ 392.2 | 376.3 | 364.8 | 343.9 | 319.6 | 327.8 | 207.4 | 280.2 | 296.0 | 206.0 | 287.8) 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment...... 458.2 | 427.8 | 440.4 | 421.3 | 404.1 | 422.1 | 427.5 | 304.5 | 387.9 | 359.4 325. 0 

Trans — n ul ment, except automobiles... . 588.1 | 544.1 | 532.2 | 499.9 | 482.9 | 483.0 560.3 | 561.3 | 565.3 | 566.9 | 558.2 
gr meneame > gr + EO 878.6 | 863.1 | 870.1 | 875.3 | 811.9 | 760.3 | 74.7 | 787.0 | 708.4 | 7237 | S772 \. 
— Minette: and steam-raltroad............_. z 622.4 | 503.5 | 493.6 | 468.6 | 436.3 | 482.1 | 471.1 | 465.2 | 457.7 | 446.0 | 440.2) 
Alroraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_. 668.7 | 653.8 | 663.8 | 623.3 | 637.6 | 622.4 | 621.5 | 639.2 | 657.2 | 662.2 | 6e7.8. 
Pyne ER IG Se a at A 503.5 | 479.2 | 499.9 | 501.3 | 486.7 | 485.1 | 481.5 | 477.0 | 487.6 | 479.9 | 5oR.8 | 
ipbutiding and boatbuilding..........__. os Latera 378.9 | 316.6 | 289.9 | 262.0 | 241.8 | 243.1 | 394.3 | 395.6 | 390.1 | 386.0 | 377.0) % 
eycles, bicycles, and parts............ a: EGA 448.2 | 441.3 | 430.8 | 404.9 | 392.8 | 379.4 | 383.6 | 863.1 | 349.0 | 349.5 | 327.6) » 
PT EE SE A SE ee a 419.8 | 388.1 | 378.5 | 373.5 | 338.7 | 348.8 | 357.0 | 320.0 | 343.4 | 347.7 as] : 
Nonferrous p motels and thelr products ?..........._- 371.2 | 361.0 | 353.2 | 343.6 | 320.7 | 326.6 | 346.2 | 349.0 | 354.0 | 950.0 | 260.0! 4 
— re » brim of nonferrous 
ame er 290.9 | 300.3 | 296.0 | 302.5 | 202.4 | 209.4 | 208.8 | 287.4 | 284.3 | 283.1 | 270.7 
Alloying: and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
let ii iat 271.9 | 263.7 | 260.6 | 257.6 | 250.9 | 262.7 | 282.1 | 285.4 | 206.3 | 300.7 | 307.9! 4 
Clocks and watches ee eT cy sates 333.3 | 330.5 | 320.1 | 311.7 | 293.1 | 264.3 | 302.0 | 298.1 | 300.8 | 302.3 307.0 | 
Jew precious metais) and elers’ fin 
hh. 6 Ss ET SSRIS = pe ee ae ee 383.4 | 415.6 | 403.6 | 393.4 | 360.2 | 321.2 | 297.0 | 323.8 | 330.1 | 336.8 | 355.6 | 256.9) 
Silverware and plated ware......... einadaneedicatiedd 520.5 | 535.5 | 507.4 | 496.2 | 480.6 | 441.7 | 431.0 | 443.8 | 428.7 | 433.8 | 436.8 | 426.4 
Lighting LSTA LAR GT 339.6 | 339.6 | 333.9 | 333.8 | 325.9 | 318.5 | 320.4 | 343.9 | 351.4 | 331.2 | 337.0 | 346.5 
Aluminum manufactures......................|....... 369.8 | 364.7 | 351.7 | 345.5 | 325.5 | 311.8 | 301.6 | 332.3 | 350.5 | 371.1 | 384.5 | 376.1) 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified ____. on 438.5 | 459.9 | 438.0 | 441.6 | 419.0 | 420.0 | 417.6 | 428.3 | 415.8 | 410.8 | 408.4 | 410.6 | 
Lumber and timber basic ee a ey 372.7 | 390.2 | 388.6 | 387.6 | 388.6 | 387.3 | 350.8 | 374.9 | 351.4 | 323.4 | 310.1 | 310.7 
Bawmills and jogeing cam ciabapeckeduschelebbbaad 399.0 | 422.0 | 425.3 | 425.2 | 430.5 | 435.3 | 397.4 | 412.2 | 384.7 | 350.5 | 334.5 | 333.4) 
Planing and plyw mille. nuiddbansesécecesuasctendouen 398.7 | 403.6 | 385.5 | 381.2 | 368.1 | 365.8 | 345.1 | 366.5 | 350.5 | 333.9 | 323.3 | 318.9. 
Furnitare and finished lumber products ?.......... 330.3 | 333.9 | 322.1 | 318.5 | 305.0 | 203.3 | 281.4 | 200.4 | 285.1 | 286.8 | 202.0 292.0 | 
Mattresses and bedsprings.....................|......- 388.3 | 395.0 | 372.6 | 378.7 | 356.0 | 323.0 | 287.3 | 291.6 | 282.0 281.7 303.6 306. 8 | 
ns ty le aT RG EE. GE MELE 333.4 | 334.3 | 323.2 | 315.0 | 207.9 | 284.7 | 274.4 | 284.7 | 278.9 | 282.2 | 298.8 | 220.1 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................]....... 304.2 | 312.1 | 301.9 | 308.8 | 305.0 | 304.7 | 301.8 | 313.4 | 304.0 | 208.4 | 284.7 | 281.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ ipahenesendiionnenl 204.9 | 209.6 | 287.3 | 281.4 | 283.4 | 271.6 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 273.5 | 281.7 | 276.6 
Wen nnntencneserasdneansacoenanestiecunasd 330.4 | 347.2 | 353.0 | 384.2 | 308.7 | 404.2 | 302.7 | 301.2 | 387.6 | 370.3 | 355.6 | 347.7 
Wood, turned and shaped. ....................]....... 298.3 | 306.3 | 200.8 | 287.8 | 281.2 | 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 | 289.6 2092.4 | 200.5 
Stone SSA Ee potas * A 2: ane 305.0 | 320.4 | 316.3 | 313.6 | 306.0 | 301.7 | 285.9 | 208.2 | 286.9 | 288.8 | 285.7 | 278.4 
Ginss ee Ee Rn et oe eh 339.4 | 356.5 | 357.2 | 351.2 | 342.8 | 3341 | 312.8 | 341.1 | 333.0 | 334.7 | 328.6 | 313.2 
lass prodnete meds trom purchased glans... inabaied 271.6 | 287.1 | 269.4 | 264.0 | 251.5 | 246.4 | 247.2 | 250.5 | 250.4 | 262.5 | 264.6 260.3 
pineaghas Qenhousupabeeaeeocsanaoeuscasedioneoets 284,7 | 291.3 | 204.0 | 204.7 | 208.3 | 207.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 248.1 | 240.3 | 238.3 
Brick, tile, Jt to ananecacgnaepanendedidnenaed 296.9 | 301.9 | 206.7 | 300.2 | 204.1 | 280.1 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 257.0 | 253.0 | 247.2 
336.3 ' 354.4 ' 349.8 | 342.7 | 326.5 | 330.4) 308.6 | 322.4 | 323.8 ' 317.1 ' 315.2 ' 304.4 ° 
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[1939 average= 100) 
ee a 
Annu- 
1947 al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
Nov. Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Feb, | 10943 
Durable goods—Continued 

, and glass products *—Continued 

8 er Vo — Ty 200.2 | 284.5 | 278.1 | 258.3 | 260.4 | 260.2 | 243.6 | 228.4 | 230.6 | 235.9 | 239.3 151.7 
plaster (except gypsum), min- 

Le aepetion 384.6 | 381.5 | 368.4 | 357.8 | 353.9 | 333.6 | 327.6 | 315.6 | 310.4 | 206.0 | 308.3 | 223.8 
LiM9..------ne-eneceneornnnncernsceens-ocne-e- o-eese- 258.0 | 259.5 | 258.9 | 245.5 | 243.3 | 237.7 | 244.6 | 230.2 | 231,5 | 223.1 | 217. 171.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -... 183.3 | 175.9 | 183.5 | 180.9 | 176.4 | 156.7 | 155.3 | 158.7 | 166.7 | 164.8 | 158.3 90.8 
= & oJ eid tps o RUC RESET 462.1 | 418.2 | 408.0 | 418.2 | 375.6 | 386.0 | 413.8 | 440.6 | 442,6 | 462.4 | 450.9 480.2 

«BS Soe ¢ $22.0 | 313.6 | 305.6 | 200.2 301.7 | 203.2 | 305.2 | 200.8 | 301.4 | 308.2 | 307.6 | 254.6 
Nondurable goods 
jje-mill products and other fiber manufactures?. 294.1 | 280.8 | 264.9 | 256.3 | 240.1 | 237.5 | 242.5 | 248.3 | 255.4 | 265.0 | 262.0 | 178.9 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_._.-_. oe 376.4 | 362.1 | 329.1 | 317.4 | 305.7 | 302.6 | 307.5 | 317.3 | 320.2 | 336.6 | 322.8) 215.9 
Cotton smaliwares.................-.---+------ 232.9 | 215.1 | 213.6 | 210.6 | 195.4 | 200.5 | 204.9 | 222.1 | 220.8 | 243.7 | 247.8] 214.6 
Silk and rayon goods. ......................... 248.1 | 236.6 | 227.6 | 220.2 | 208.5 | 203.0 | 206.0 | 212.9] 213.3 | 221.5 | 219.3) 138.6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing.............-....---..-. 0 | 204.4 | 276.6 | 270.4 | 268.5 | 233.6 | 243.0 | 252.5 | 252.6 | 260.6 | 274.7 | 288.1 |) 100.5 
ee SSO i See 8 | 193.5 | 186.4 | 177.2 | 166.4 | 158.6 | 148.5 | 143.2 | 152.6 | 150.5 | 172.7] 172.0] 109.6 
i iitebenpencrnewcoessoccocess 5 | 231.6 | 221.7 | 214.4 | 207.8 | 204.1 | 102.8 | 192.7 | 196.7 | 205.6 | 223.8 | 225.3 | 174.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. .......- 4.3 | 241.6 | 243.0 | 237.0 | 215.3 | 200.6 | 188.4 | 199.3 | 213.1 | 228.3 | 252.0 | 258.5 | 192.7 
Knitted ~ ye ee a scieaie asst .6 | 306.9 | 295.4 | 282.8 | 274.3 | 258.0 | 250.2 | 253.5 | 262.9 | 248.6 | 251.2 | 242.5] 183.3 
Dyeing a nish xtiles, u woolen 
ry Dutt Mt «1 <) conselasenamdamenen .5 | 207.5 | 279.8 | 271.3 | 260.5 | 248.7 | 241.1 | 260.8 | 260.3 | 265.1 | 268.7 | 267.1 | 174.9 
Carpets and rugs, wool. ....................... 8 | 311.6 | 207.6 | 288.7 | 276.5 | 246.8 | 254.6 | 251.6 | 245.7 | 240.4 | 235.8 | 227.3 | 145.2 
«2 eV RESINS EE 3.3 | 202.1 | 183.9 | 185.9 | 177.2 | 171.4 | 171.8 | 180.5 | 168.7 | 159.9 | 192.3 | 195.5] 121.5 
Jute goods, except felts.......................- .3 | 175.4 | 1%.1 | 168.7 | 163.7 | 162.0 | 232.2 | 260.0 | 271.8 | 262.3 | 270.7} 271.1] 1064 
EE TI ococceccececccocececscessns 6 | 320.0 | 368.6 | 282.0 | 258.6 | 256.0 | 252.7 | 250.8 | 271.3 | 286.8 | 289.2 | 200.0 | 240.3 
pare! and other finished textile products #.______ 4 | 343.3 | 319.6 | 336.0 | 318.5 | 302.3 | 278.9 | 274.9 | 272.1 | 270.8 314.1 | 188.2 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... ___ .4 | 309.5 | 301.5 | 303.5 | 284.9 | 284.8 | 260.0 | 278.0 | 270.5 | 267.1 280.8 | 174.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.__............__. . 8 | 283.2 | 266.0 | 258.9 | 243.2 | 225.5 | 219.3 | 220.0 | 228.8 | 227.3 234.0] 143.6 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s........_.._.. 2.0 | 304.0 | 292.9 | 280.2 | 261.3 | 240.7 | 230.8 | 248.3 | 249.9 | 256.8 274.1 | 166.5 
i idittebabaseecaresecsecsscoes .5 | 248.2 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 266.9 | 263.6 | 247.2 | 237.8 | 253.6 | 257.7 283.9 | 220.4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... _. ase .8 | 355.9 | 319.3 | 349.5 | 334.7 | 323.1 | 283.1 | 264.1 | 260.3 | 277.7 344.8 | 184.4 
Corsets and allied garments................___. podutd .2 | 230.5 | 226.8 | 219.0 | 205.4 | 194.7 | 187.4 | 200.4 | 198.0 | 197.8 191.2 | 137.1 
TS .5 | 159.0 | 123.6 | 195.2 | 173.1 | 171.2 | 145.5 | 128.4 | 119.2 | 137.7 201.9 | 123.3 
NR ee Cente’ .5 | 251.2 | 260.4 | 251.4 | 239.4] 210.6 | 196.7 | 207.4 | 221.7 | 212.2 221.4 | 184.0 
Curtains, dra and bedspreads... _._..__. .9 | 424.7 | 422.2 | 412.1 | 371.9 | 334.7 | 283.9 | 253.9 | 257.4 | 252.9 298.7 | 230.2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc____- .6 | 653.1 | 590.1 | 632.2 | 604.6 | 573.5 | 496.7 | 553.4 | 560.8 | 530.1 518.2 370.3 
- ala aR, te Oat ple been .1 | 492.9 | 484.8 | 472.6 | 458.8 | 443.6 | 438.2 | 422.4 | 427.8 | 449.9 467.8 | 233.0 
ther and leather products *._.__....___. cee . 7 | 241.8 | 235.4 | 234. 231.6 | 220.4 | 214.2 | 211.5 | 207.0 | 214.6 223.0 | 154.2 
Ce sencwennns .8 | 202.3 | 199.8 | 199.1 | 198.5 | 189.8 | 187.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 183.7 185.8 | 140.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_......... .4 | 202.6 | 190.3 | 189.6 | 101.4 | 189.8 | 182.4 | 172.9 | 170.0 | 179.2 189.1 | 142.2 
EE ee  cmweoce ee 3.8 | 231.9 | 223.5 | 223.8 | 221.5 | 209.9 | 204.8 | 201.7 | 197.0 | 205.3 214.2 | 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittens ____. ae Maw 3 5.6 | 262.7 | 264.1 | 267.5 | 258.5 | 242.3 | 227.2 | 226.9 | 223.4 | 227.1 238.2 | 230.4 
ET I, 6 once nccneccesnconcesess 9.8 | 369.3 | 406.0 | 381.8 | 335.9 | 300.1 | 274.3 | 208.1 | 281.6 | 312.7 827.6 | 240.3 
.9 | 208.9 | 300.6 | 309.6 | 331.6 | 325.6 | 205.8 | 267.8 | 252.8 | 243.1 242.5 | 180.9 
4.2 | 338.9 | 317.4 | 271.7 | 271.9 | 270.0 | 280.9 | 250.9 | 249.4 | 227.2 254.0 | 188.6 
.3 | 342.2 | 346.0 | 353.4 | 364.8 | 301.3 | 387.7 | 301.5 | 365.8 | 342.7 | ¢ 314.7 | 231.0 
.7 | 364.0 | 377.8 | 402.5 | 419.8 | 446.0 | 470.6 | 474.1 | 440.9 | 410.8 .2 | 360.0] 268.5 
.0 | 258.5 | 269.9 | 288.5 | 326.2 | 346.0 | 343.7 | 335.0 | 205.9 | 272.0 | 251.7 | 243.0 | 170.6 
5.9 | 319.4 | 336.9 | 336.4 | 334.7 | 336.1 | 326.1 | 302.4 | 274.8 | 289.0 .9 | 203.5 | 182.9 
.0 | 381.4 | 346.9 | 358.6 | 382.9 | 364.1 | 366.8 | 350.5 | 326.7 | 323.7 .3 | 317.0 | 230.0 
8 | 306.3 | 313.7 | 304.4 | 337.5 | 361.2 | 320.9 | 200.9 | 277.5 | 206.8 | 204.7 | 288.6 | 223.3 
.5 | 229.2 | 227.8 | 230.8 | 223.2 | 218.4 | 218.0 | 213.1 | 208.4 | 203.4 | 200.7 | 201.7] 153.0 
8.4 | 250.6 | 302.3 | 279.1 | 278.7 | 284.2 | 275.0 | 279.2 | 220.4 | 239.3 | 208.1 | 177.8) 152.8 
.3 | 392.8 | 516.8 | 464.0 | 2143 | 286.7/ 131.3] 1186] 99.6) 86.1 | 847) 100.0] 119.6 
5 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 312.2°| 271.3 | 233.4 | 211.4 | 220.0 | 232.0 | 233.4 | 233.6 | 229.0) 157.6 
3 | 236.3 | 240.0 | 258.7 | 205.6 | 208.0 | 257.4 | 226.1 | 203.9 | 1901.3 | 176.9 | 174.1 | 163.2 
.4 | 307.7 | 326.8 | 344.1 | 370.3 | 365.1 | 340.6 | 318.6 | 287.8 | 260.6 | 256.2 | 240.2 | 180.5 
9 | 250.2 | 265.7 | 437.9 | 683.8 | 683.7 | 401.8 | 249.3 | 217.8 | 211.7 | 197.4 | 207.2] 216.0 
.9 | 219.8 | 216.3 | 214.5 | 205.3 | 203.0 | 200.0 | 194.8 | 182.8 | 181.6 | 193.1 | 201.0] 151.0 
8 | 267.9 | 253.3 | 252.8 | 243.7 | 248.5 | 253.7 | 230.6 | 220.9 | 218.4 | 226.8 | 233.6) 172.0 
.7 | 190.0 | 195.8 | 190.6 | 179.8 | 173.5 | 163.4 | 168.0 | 163.9 | 160.3 | 176.3 | 186.2 | 139.7 
9 | 169.8 | 164.0 | 172.7 | 171.6 | 1642 | 164.6 | 147.7 | 125.7 | 189.4 | 144.4) 144.0) 131.1 
.5 | 327.5 | 319.6 | 314.4 | 300.6 | 300.6 | 208.7 | 208.0 | 291.1 | 200.9 | 200.9 | 288.1) 184.8 
5.0 | 327.3 | 319.9 | 317.3 | 317.0 | 312.8 | 300.6 | 302.1 | 280.4 | 284.4 | 281.4 | 279.8) 181.6 
8 | 335.7 | 327.4 | 320.4 | 311.7 | 202.7 | 207.2 | 301.8 | 306.8 | 301.9 | 302.2 | 297.9) 193.2 
9 | 282.7 | 281.5 | 279.8 | 273.7 | 258.8 | 250.7 | 265.2 | 262.9 | 260.9 | 260.6 | 258.6 | 165.7 
6 | 370.2 | 347.4 | 350.0 | 333.9 | 337.6 | 338.6 | 340.9 | 338.4 | 343.6 | 354.2 | 353.8 | 183.4 
-7 | 321.9 | 314.5 | 304.2 | 201.5 | 280.1 | 273.6 | 283.8 | 282.9 | 200.3 | 204.9 | 280.4) 189.6 
puting, and allied industries *________ .2 | 258.0 | 252.3 | 247.9 | 246.0 | 235.5 | 233.6 | 235.9 | 234.2 | 230.7 | 227.7 | 221.8) 124.7 
periodicals hie, 8 | 231.0 | 224.0 | 221.6 | 221.6 | 214.0} 208.9 | 210.0 | 209.3 | 202.1 | 197.2 | 191.2) 111.7 
Printing; book and job. ...................-... Lin 2 | 286.7 | 279.3 | 272.8 | 286.6 | 254.8 | 268.9 | 258.1 | 255.4 | 255.2 | 253.5 | 248.4) 137.3 
aes he Ty me 2 | 237.1 | 236.1 | 226.2 | 225.9 | 215.7 | 207.4 | 216.6 | 216.1 | 219.9 | 219.1 | 212.6) 124.9 
Book .3 | 326.6 | 325.1 | 325.4 | 822.9 | 311.9 | 200.2 | 324.7 | 320.2 | 312.5 | 309.0 | 208.7 | 174.8 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries —Contim 
[1939 average = 100) 











































190 1947 7 
Industry group and industry 
i 
Feb. | Jan | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Fep \ 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
OChernieals and allied products ?_.................. 416.2 | 417.3 | 414.9 | 407.5 | 401.0 | 395.1 | 380.4 | 378.7 | 373.3 | 381.5 | 378.3 | 377.5 872.6 | 
Paints, varnishes, and colors............._-.... 332. 6 | 820.8 | 327.4 | 318.6 | 315.0 | 312.7 | 308.2 | 314.0 | 313.6 | 309.8 | 307.7 | 2055 | § 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides..........._. -----=-| 497.9 | 488.5 | 489.9 | 499.1 | 484.7 | 460.7 | 449.5 | 457.6 | 461.9 | 462.4 | 465.4 464.9 | 
pL Pee Pa 231.7 | 240.5 | 265.3 | 250.1 | 228.2 | 211.2 | 205.0 | 216.7 | 212.7 | 219.0 235. 7 239.4 7 
SRE ea SE a ee 379.3 | 381.3 | 371.0 | 357.6 | 351.6 | 325.0 | 310.2 | 324.0 | 301.1 | 208.7 206.4 2s | ! 
Rayon and allied products..................__. -------| 268.6 | 265.9 | 260.5 | 257.8 | 250.9 | 252.2 | 249.8 | 214.8 | 249.6 | 249.3 245.9 | 245.9) 1 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified..........__. -----| 561.3 | 555.8 | 540.8 | 529.8 | 527.3 | 527.0 | 533.7 | 528.2 | 520.9 | 511.6 506.4 | 500.8| ; 
Explosives and safety fuses................___. -------| 580.2 | 565.0 | 566.2 | 542.8 | 545.6 | 539.4 | 495.0 | 518.5 | 506.5 | 470. 9 | 476.9 | 464.8 | » 
Compressed and liquefied gases... | 464.3 | 459.6 | 458.0 | 445.6 | 455.3 | 448.1 | 437.4 | 444.0 | 419.4 | 412.9 | 303.4 | 300 6| 
Ammunition, small-arms...................... -----=-| 333.7 | 411.9 | 398.0 | 393.3 | 381.4 | 206.5 | 350.1 | 361.6 | 353.5 | 337.5 | 333.6 | 233.8 /¢ 
ETE LE LAINE NDE SD) Api 583. 1 | 633.8 | 711.6 | 747.3 | 577.7 | 447.7 | 534.3 | 691.8 | 691.8 | 719.5 630.5 | 624.5 
SUT 1lltertersunnpematidenedndedamenanantl : Se Teete 304.7 | 448.4 | 448.7 | 443.1 | 315.8 | 221.6 | 193.8 | 201.3 | 219.6 | 247.8 | 200.6 331.3 
ssi‘ SR RH ee ee 433.4 | 393.0 | 362.5 | 373.9 | 300.9 | 354.5 | 334.5 | 349.8 | 422.6 | 440.1 | 443.8 414.8 | 2 
Products of petroleum and coal*_........ 310.2 | 312.8 | 308.2 | 304.5 | 297.0 | 302.7 | 207.2 | 205.6 | 286.2 | 275.7 265.2 | 262.1 | 256.8) » 
lil RR A LE ET Eas -------| 206.8 | 203.4 | 288.9 | 279.7 | 287.6 | 282.8 | 286.1 | 273.4 | 262.5 | 244.7 | 2529 245.8) } 
el EE Titre Rey Ripe -------| 319.8 | 204.8 | 202.7 | 288.1 | 289.9 | 280.0 | 270.5 | 281.9 | 271.8 | 252.2 247.3 | 248.4) | 
hi hil EN, BEA A TC TE Gi i 165.7 | 221.5 | 268.8 | 291.6 | 302.8 | 273.2 | 236.6 | 228.2 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 167.3 157. 
TIT cicsccticrinatninmpenitetanbsichscntesiaiagalics taiell dn cae 508.3 | 535.7 | 526.4 | 523.1 | 510.5 | 502.5 | 493.8 | 468.4 | 463.6 | 445.5 | 430.7 432.1 | } 
ik irtieniiccsinnancinnmmmtendinenaie 358.3 | 376.8 | 306.5 | 383.3 | 375.6 | 260.0 | 357.4 | 352.7 | 261.9 367.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 385.0) off 
Rub tires and inner tubes.................. deudindiiel 388.4 | 412.1 | 407.5 | 398.0 | 397.9 | 304.0 | 389.5 | 306.1 | 300.3 | 414.2 | 297.3 413.3) » 
| aaa: ii pies 342.8 | 367.1 | 322.4 | 331.7 | 314.4 | 268.4 | 290.0 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 333.3 | 321.7 828.5) # 
Pe  ichenntabannccbciadindnanstiiices. 368.3 | 379.9 | 362.2 | 352.3 | 338.3 | 321.5 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 | 348.4 | 348.7 | 354.4) » 
Miscellaneous industries *...................--. 383.2 | 377.9 | 396.6 | 393.7 | 384.4 | 360.0 | 347.5 | 341.2 | 355.4 | 354.6 | 361.0 367.6 | 360.0 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
LGN (SITS 507.5 | 499.2 | 480.8 | 478.9 | 460.3 | 400.3 | 453.3 | 468.3 | 441.2 | 454.0 452.3 | 44n.2 
Photographic apparatus.................... Jodmanea 428.0 | 431.0 | 426.7 | 405.1 | 394.3 | 385.1 | 385.9 | 302.2 | 383.0 | 376.2 | 375.0 | 342.0 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods....|_....__| 452.3 | 458.5 | 445.3 | 443.5 | 442.3 | 426.5 | 423. 7 | 462.8 | 461.0 | 449.4 f 
Pianos, organs, and — hebenaeeceuatindsdmend -------| 447.8 | 513.4 | 500.1 | 475.6 | 460.2 | 384.8 | 402.7 | 417.5 | 418.5 | 408.1 
Games, |e TT EO iE ae iin. 399.7 | 469.5 | 525.9 | 518.7 | 482.3 | 431.4 | 410.1 | 305.0 | 386.1 | 390.9 
idhinaindsenadeuddnembecodpdidiieasamintiiced: cid 275.7 | 280.8 | 262.5 | 245.8 | 230.2 | 220.7 | 200.2 | 228.3 | 234.7 | 247.3 
TT tercmnntinnininentcanemantesinda tai: sa 540.0 | 508.4 | 560.6 | 555.4 | 558.9 | 583.7 | 600.0 | 586.5 | 652.1 | 527.1 

































: Bee footnote 1, table A-5, 
* See footnote 2, table A-5 


TABLE A-8:; Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 


{In thousands] 





















































































subsidiary, or successor trolley- and motor-bus companies. 


Annna! 
1948 1947 aver 
Industry group and industry | 
Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 1943 1999 
Mining: ’ 
Joel: 
Anthracite...............--.......-| 766) 66.9} 67.2) 67.0) 67.0 66.9} 67.5) 65.2) 66.5) 67.1 66.4; 67.7; 68.7) 71.2) & 
i .h.tpesundhintteacunedliils 373 339 337 335 333 331 328 304 329 326 308 332 335 386 | 37 
pesecceenecescacecccoceseccocencse! Sen 8 77.0 TH 77.3 77.9| 79.0; 78.6) 79.8] 78.9) 79.0) 78.2) 77.3) 04.4) & 
hk GE ST A A & < $1.0; 28.2) 28.6) 20.2) 20.6 29.7 29.8; 29.8) 20.6) 29.0) 28.4) 27.3) 265] 32.2) » 
popper 29ueepcedecanpccecseseccosenn 27.0) 25.4) 26.1 24.6; 24.3 24.3 24.2) 24.3) 24.3) 23.9) 24.2) 24.2) 24.2) 31.4) 2 
il cdeusaetinteondnande 15. 7 14.0, 14.0 13.8) 13.4 13.9 14.8 14.6 16.0 16.0 16.2 16. 3) 16. 19.0) 14 
| le Ee ete 8.7 8.1 8.0 7.7| 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.7 7.4 7. 8) 7. 8.0 7.9 7.3) 
| lil Ta Rae 7.8 2.2 2.3 2.3; 22 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 3.3 2. 2.3 2.2 6.6) 4 
Trang ation and public utilities: 
Olass I steam railways ?................/1,312 [1,318 |1,331 1,340 [1,357 [1,364 1,381 /|1,383 /|1,375 /|1,365 [1,345 |1,325 /|1.324 [1,355 | ORS 
Street railways and busses ¢............ 249 2! 249 249 249 251 253 254 253 253 254 254 254 227 1M 
TT tncittepcindee tie eamnnbdivaiatl 620 620 620 614 609 613 616 614 605 506 404 599 594 A 402 | gis 
Ti innenhnndteasonenbousnd 86.8; 36.6; 36.7) 36.6) 36.9) 37.6) 37.8 2} 38.5) 38.7) 39.3) 37.9) 3s. 46.9} 37. 
we piocaeee Tight of eas 269 268 269 268 267 268 269 267 263 258 256 254 252 aii | 244 
vice: j 
Hotels (year-round)... ................. 377 378 381 378 820 379 379 382 385 382 379 378 380 344 323 
, |) CSE Geen 230 235 237 238 241 243 245 250 249 245 242 241 243 252 1% 
Cleaning and dyeing * *................. 86.8) 88. 91.0; 92.7; 95.6 ade 93.1; 97.7) 100.8) 97.4) 95.4) 93.1) 91.4 780) & 
' Ineludee all employees unless otherwise noted. Data for the three most ‘ Includes all land-line employees t those compensated on 6 “D> 
recent months are subject to revision without notation. Kevised data for mission basis. Excludes general and divisions) hendeuerters personne, 
earlier months are identified by an asterisk. trainees in school, and . . 2 
3 Inciudes production and workers <> * The figures presented here differ from those shown previously (in ‘ 
4 Includes all em at middie of month. Excludes ceaplagees of mimeographed releases dated prior to February 1948 and the Monthly Late" 
switching and term companies. Class I steam railwa nde those Review prior to March 1948) in two respects: The employee definition 
with over $1,000,000 annua) revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com- been from “wage earners’’ to “ uction workers” with the resu!t 
mission. ant of driver-salesmen, and data have been adjusted to level 
‘ Includes private and municipal street railway companies and affiliated, indicated by data 1945 made available by the Bureau of Emp) 


ment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Comparable data inm 
January 193 {are available upon request. 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 





































































































{1939 average = 100] 
‘ 1948 1947 An- 
: nual 
7 Industry group and industry nual 
tie, Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. io 
| Feb, j na natin 
7 eo 
ing: 
Fo nivesbseihbhiecestnnencll 91.6} 80.8] 81.1] 80.9] 80.9] 90.7] 81.4| 787] 803] 81.1] 80.1] 81.8] 829] 86.0 
372.6) 4 Bituminous ...---.----------------.-.----- 100.4} 91.4) 91.0) 905) 89.9) 89.2) 884) 821) 887) S81) 83.0) 80.7) 00.4) 1041 
295.5 | ja Metal....----2+-02-22----------0-2-2-0-00eee-e- 97.4 | 88.4] 883] 87.8] 87.4] 883] 89.5] 89.1] 090.4] 89.4] 89.6] 88.6 7.61 100.3 
464.9 | it. <1 insesonpeccgcdncuceccoanscanté 146.8 | 140.1 | 141.9 | 145.1 | 147.0 | 147.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 147.2] 143.8 | 141.3 | 135.5 | 181.5] 160.2 
230.4) i COREE Milintincneccccccqubvececeesccccceves 108.2 | 106.3 | 105.4 | 103.3 | 102.0 | 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.8 | 100.2 | 101.5 | 101.6] 101.6 | 131.8 
2s. | Sl diccscccectineccsonesocennet 96.2 | 90.3] 90.0] 889] 862] 89.6] 95.1] 93.8] 102.9] 102.9] 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9} 122.1 
245.0! w Bl EE nc onccosecbberbecsoccconerse 33.4 32.9 | 32.3 31,1 30.7 | 31.4 31.6 31.1 30.6} 31.4 31.9 32.2 $1.7 20.4 
| 500.8 | 3 tl imnenchditmesnccesenveasdll 187.0 | 56.3] 57.4] 57.1 | 65.7] 56.6] 57.9] 87.7] 88.0] 66.5] 57.0] 66.9] 55.2] 164.9 

464.8 | oy varrying and nonmetailic. ._........-...--.-- (*) 95.6 | 100.4 | 103.4 | 104.5 | 105.4 | 106.3 | 106.0 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 103.1 | 98.7] 97.1 96. 2 

399. ¢ Qusde petroleum production %__...............- (*) 04.1] 94.0] 94.1 | 045] 95.7] 07.4] 97.2] 05.5] 03.3] 026] 920] 91.7 81.8 

333. 8 | ¢sllsneportation and public utilities: 

624.5 Class I steam | 132.8 | 133.4 | 134.8 | 135.7 | 137.4 | 138.1 | 189.8 | 140.6 | 138.2 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 134.2 | 184.0 137. 2 

331.3 Street railways and busses ¢.................... 128.6 | 129.1 | 128.5 | 128.7 | 128.8 | 129.6 | 130.7 | 180.9 | 180.4 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 181.0 | 131.1 | 117.0 

414.8 Telephone. ..--------------------- JS t Te IE EE 196.2 | 195.0 | 195.0 | 1938.3 | 191.6 | 192.9 | 193.8 | 193.3 | 100.4 | 160.2 | 127.2 | 188.4 | 126.9 126.7 

EE iieienccoceccchtovecetucccoccnce 97.8 | 97.2} 97.6] 97.2] 981] 99.8 | 100.5 | 101.5 | 102.3 | 102.8 | 104.5 | 100.7 | 101.8] 124.7 

256. g | Fiectric light and power. _..........-.....-.... 110.3 | 109.8 | 110.3 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.9 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 107.5 | 105.7 | 104.8 | 104.0 | 103.2 86.8 

45,8 6 

248 4 A 116.1 | 116.2 | 116.9 | 116.5 | 115.5 | 113.3 | 112.2 | 112.1 | 110.5 | 100.7 | 110.5 | 111.7] 111.9 95.9 

157.8 AR TR ee 111.8 | 114.7 | 130.4 | 119.8 | 116.8 | 112.4 | 110.0 | 110.2] 111.4 | 111.3 | 111.5 | 111.2] 100.6 99.9 

432, | a ee 113.9 | 114.4 | 117.4 | 116.4 | 116.0 | 112.6 | 114.7 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 113.9 | 113.7 | 112.8] 111.2] 106.2 
General merchandise....................... 122.9 | 120.9 | 176.1 | 143.6 | 131.5 | 122.8 | 115.7 | 116.7 | 120.6 | 121.2 | 122.0 | 122.85] 110.6] 116.9 
RA. 0 I iiinednctiiheestndbenenencocendl 108.2 | 111.5 | 136.7 | 124.0 | 119.4 | 113.5 | 103.4 | 106.8 | 118.0 | 114.3 | 114.7 | 118.4 | 107.9] 110.1 
113.3 Furniture and housefurnishings._.......... 91.0 | 93.6] 97.4] 92.4] 89.5] 87.5] 85.9] 86.0] 85.1] 84.6] 84.6) 84.4] 84.3 67.7 
128. § | Automotive..................--.....-..-...| 105.9 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 107.6 | 105.6 | 104.8 | 105.1 | 104.2] 100.6 | 99.4] 98.7] 97.8] 98.2 63. 0 
54, 4 | Lumber and building materials_........... 118.8 | 122.5 | 126.1 | 126.4 | 126.9 | 124.5 | 123.1 | 121.4] 129.4] 217-8 | 116.3 | 115.5 | 113.9 01.5 
| ce 
60.0 Hotels (year-round). ......-. os eS 116.8 | 117.2 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 117.7 | 117.4 | 117.6 | 118.3 | 119.4 | 118.4 | 117.5 | 117.3 | 117.7] 106.6 
i. \. | icnenbeileniweserdaccesen 117.6 | 120.1 | 120.9 | 121.3 | 128.1 | 124.3 | 125.0 | 127.8 | 127.2 | 124.9 | 123.6 | 123.1 | 124.0 128. 7 
48.8 | 10 Cleaning and dyeing ’.....................--..- 149.3 | 152.8 | 156.5 | 159.4 | 164.4 | 162.1 | 160.1 | 167.9 | 173.3 | 167.5 | 164.1 | 160.0 | 157.2 | 134.0 
19.7) 4x 
6.1 | oft See footnote 1, table A-8. 5 See footnote 5, table A-&. 
0.0 | js Does not Include well drilling or rig building. ¢ Includes all nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 
0.8 | ofl t See footnote 3, table A-8. T See footnote 6, table A-8, 
2.9 l6nil « Seefootnote 4, table A-8. * Not available, 
a) Ty . . . 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
[1939 average= 100] 
1948 1947 An- 
nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
nnn) 
Verage 
Dl a locececuuses 232.8 | 227.1 | 212.2 | 190.1 | 224.1 | 211.1 | 216.6 | 177.8 | 194.6 | 186.3 | 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7] 133.9 
—= | lS ae 300.7 | 204.2 | 290.2 | 275.2 | 275.2 | 270.2 | 264.4 | 192.9 | 252.3 | 244.6] 189.8 | 245.6 | 248.7] 187.7 
ee Ra 201.7 | 183.5 | 183.7 | 179.8 | 178.1 | 179.0 | 178.3 | 171.9 | 181.8 | 172.1 | 164.7] 162.6] 1620] 166.9 
| I i 310.3 | 289.4 | 289.2 | 298.0 | 303.0 | 208.7 | 300.7 | 205.4 | 300.4 | 284.7 | 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 247.0 

de de nn cn cccnsinnapenenes 241.7 | 235.7 | 234.3 | 222.6 | 220.8 | 223.2 | 217.0 | 200.6 | 214.1 | 201.8 | 107.3] 196.8 | 198.0] 212.5 

= + tii isa ripe reas 295.1 | 215.0 | 218.4 | 208.0 | 197.7 | 203.6 | 207.8 | 198.0 | 228.1 | 223.3 | 224.7 | 222.2) 226.2] 209.0 

qk |. | ae __.---..| 5841 55.9] 560] 5.2] 51.3] 62.0] 51.7] 468] 405] 49.3) 50.5) 507] 61.0 36. 9 

‘ poy i aaa 347.4 | 105.3 | 105.6 | 105.1 | 102.3 | 102.5 | 104.6 | 99.1 | 100.3] 95.8] 921] 9212] 85.3] 2608 

+ 2 uarrying and nonmetallic....................| (*) | 220.9 | 241.7 | 2F0.2 | 261.2 | 258.5 | 250.6 | 251.2 | 251.3 | 241.7 | 283.2 | 213.7 | 208.6] 162.2 

a rude petroleum de tS (*) | 183.4 | 172.9 | 179.6 | 169.9 | 175.6 | 173.4 | 173.9 | 175.3 | 163.4 | 162.3 | 154.6] 152.9] 115.9 

| 10, wr hp and public utilities: 

{ 4. Class I steam railways......................._. (3) (3) (®) (3) (3) (3) (*) (9) (3) (3) @ | @& (8) (*) 

; 4 Street railways and busses ¢_............_....._| 234.6 | 230.3 | 226.9 | 223.6 | 223.2 | 224.1 | 225.2 | 222.1 | 222.1 | 220.0 | 218.8 , 218.6] 219.5) 155.7 
es en ...  cdbecccocctsccescee 316.3 | 315.8 | 314.5 | 321.5 | 314.2 | 312.3 | 306.2 | 302.2 | 202.5 | 202.9 | 136.1 | 267.2 | 260.4] 144.9 
LL a a 212.6 | 209.5 | 207.8 | 206.8 | 208 1 | 211.8 | 213.5 | 215.2 | 218.8 | 226.9 | 239.3 | 198.0] 185.4] 159.3 

7 RB — ae light and power.........-.-.--........| 188.2 | 187.9 | 185.7 | 187.6 | 182.8 | 183.1 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 177.5 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 109.2 
rade: ¢ 
ee 214.9 | 214.9 | 213.7 | 213.6 | 206.9 | 203.3 | 198.2 | 196.5 | 198.0] 191.4 | 190.8 | 191.6] 190.4] 127.0 
ow 208.4 | 210.0 | 237.1 | 216.5 | 207.1 | 202.5 | 197.6 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 195.3 | 102.9 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 120.6 
a tmmanenes 221.5 | 219.4 | 221.5 | 220.0 | 213.8 | 209.2 | 212.2 | 213.8 | 212.1 | 206.0 | 202.8 | 199.9 | 197.1 | 129.2 
General merchandise...._..........._______. 221.4 | 236.0 | 312.5 | 251.1 | 225.2 | 220.4 | 2120 | 214.1 | 218.9 | 212.3 | 210.4 | 205.6] 201.4] 135.9 
Apparel......................---.--....._..| 194.3 | 198.8 | 248.8 | 222.7 | 213.5 | 203.5 | 182.9 | 192.0 | 207.4 | 200.9 | 200.7 | 194.6 | 184.1] 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings............| 177.8 | 174.5 | 192.9 | 177.3 | 167.6 | 150.8 | 155.1 | 155.8 | 157.4 | 151.9 | 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 8A. 5 
Automotive... ._....._........._.. ......._| 196.5 | 193.9 | 204.2 | 198.6 | 193.8 | 188.5 | 188.5 | 184.8 | 184.3 | 177.7 | 175.2 | 171.7 | 172.7 84.7 
Lumber and building materials._...._.___- 297.6 | 228.0 | 238.1 | 235.5 | 238.4 | 231.8 | 229.0 | 218.8 | 219.4 | 209.9 | 204.0 | 201.3 | 107.7| 120.7 
Ee ea 233. 2| 220.4 | 233.2 | 228.6 | 296.9 | 222.4 | 221.0 | 222.0 | 226.4 | 221.1 | 210.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 138.7 
Power laundries*........................._.___| 225.4 | 232.9 | 233.6 | 228.8 | 232.3 | 236.2 | 231.3 | 238.5 | 230.3 | 231.0 | 227.3 | 223.2 | 222.2 | 167.0 
Cleaning and dyeing *........................- 271.9 | 285.6 | 202.8 | 203.7 | 303.8 | 301.7 | 285.0 | 310.5 | 328.4 | 313.5 | 200.4 | 280.3 | 275.2] 185.4 


























































! See footnote 1, table A-8. 
4 See footnote 2, table A-9. 
* Not available. 

* See footnote 4, table A-®. 
' See footnote 5, table A-8. 





See footnote 6, table A-9. 


Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


6 
’? 

tips, not included. 
* See footnote 6, table A-8. 
*Not available. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 





































































































Executive 2 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial Govern 
Total | Defense Post Office All other Corporatic, 
agencies ¢ Department § agencies 
| 
- ea ee, Year 8 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
RP ae 968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5, 373 2, 260 % 
BOGD.. .cccccoccscscaccccss 3, 183, 235 3, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 092 469, 904 6,171 2, 636 % 
1947: February..........-. 2, 256, 834 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, 080 3, 069 % 139. ----- 
_ eae 2, 247, 289 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 - t..--- 
DT inapabtasoteda 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3, 072 : » 
iscndutetndade 2, 193, 091 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 246 3, 071 ae: Feb 
June. ...........--- 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 694, 174 7, 215 3, 061 ~ Mar 
IUbY.....22.22-2-0- 2, 108, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 686, 125 7, 254 3, 074 af Apr 
August............. 2, 067, 229 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 289 660, 702 7, 230 3, 404 x May 
September. 2, 020, 873 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 i = 
October... ae’ 2, 002, 385 1, 962, 042 901, 197 425, 005 635, 840 7, 118 3, 430 Po July 
November........ 2, 006, 412 1, 966, 339 905, 251 429, 789 631, 209 7, 068 3, 453 my Aug 
December......... 2, 229, 164 2, 189, 436 894, 667, 912 626, 669 7, 046 3, 450 % ~ 
1948: January............ 1, 985, 979 1, 946, 258 890, 719 433, 102 622. 437 7,051 3, 461 = Nov 
February... .....- 1, 992, 236 1, 952, 553 895, 876 432, 606 623, 981 7, 125 3, 470 ny Det 
——-—--- gs: Jan 
Continental United States Fet 
PS See 926, 636 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5, 373 2, 180 
SUID. ccciteochardiiiaiglal 2, 913, 634 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 6, 171 2, 546 mt 
1947: February........... 1, 971, 647 1, 937, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 042 7, 080 3, 001 24 tf 
aes eucewe 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7, 039 2, 993 49 _ 
SEO 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 R : + 
SS Ses 1, 924, 560 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 246 3, 003 m. AT 
See eee 1, 905, 068 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7, 215 2, 993 m4 ‘ 
ibtinendadonbdsines 1, 848, 469 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 2). J 
BES PS 1, 815, 905 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 230 3, 332 29 | Tu 
Septem ber... ..... 1, 781, 733 1, 748, 530 704, 575 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 2 & A, 
CE idaskscces 1, 764, 384 1, 731, 411 609, 815 423, 473 608, 123 7,118 3, 358 2 4 5 
November. ....... 1, 77), 360 1, 738, 587 706, 418 428, 252 603, 917 7, 068 3, 381 2 3 rs 
December... 2, 005, 567 1, 973, 066 665, 662 , 305 7, 046 3, 377 2 if ‘ 
1948: January...........- 1, 763, 482 1, 731, 053 704, 251 431, 571 595, 231 7, 051 3, 388 1g L 
POR ik cceukobes 1, 766, 184 1, 733, 698 705, 792 431, 214 596, 692 7, 125 3, 396 21 9% 1948: J 
I 
! Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1) ——— 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- and 103. From July 1943, December 1946, employment with: Da 
ment co tions except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the continental United States was reported monthly and the number of pers i 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to seew jay 
ma R. R. Co. are reported ay, = the Civil Service Commission but differ employment in allareas. Beginning Jan 1947, employment is re ae 
from those poblished by the Civil Service Commission in the following monthly both inside and outside continental United States. Data for th pat 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private Central Intelligence Agency are excluded starting October 1947. m t 
steamship componies saving contracts with the Maritime Commission, * Data for current months cover the following cunperations: Federal Re ne 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude serve banks, m'xed ownersh'p banks of the Farm Credit Administratiafi * A. 
substitute rura] mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Comm n since and the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various tim a Fr 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional pone employment the following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Oivil Service Spruce Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal! )) am 
Commission deures starting 1042; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post posit Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur oa 


Office Department employment r to December 1943 to convert temporary rency, Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this colum 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, are under the executive branch. 
the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 4‘ Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commissia 
re ; (5) exclude an estimated amount of part-time employment National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, an‘ 
which was duplicated with full-time employment of the Post Office until their abolition or amaigamation with a peacetime agency, the agencis 
Department, October 1945-November 1946; (6) the Panama R. R. created to meet war and recon version emergencies. 
Oo. is shown under Government tions here, but is included under * For ways in which data differ from published of the Civil Service 
the executive branch by the Civil vice Commission; (7) employment Commission, see footnote 1. B nt — clude fourth-class posy 
yublished by the Civil ice Commission as of the last day of the month masters in al) months. Prior to 1945, ks at third-class post offices 
[ presented here as of the first day of the next month. were hired on 8 contract basis and t lore, because of being private en 
From 1939 through June 1943 emiployment was reported for all areas ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning J 7 1945, how 
monthly and pm bay within continental United States was secured by ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay rol 
deducting the number of persons outside the continental area, which was sional action, 
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pVIEW, APRIL 1948 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 449 
TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ' 
[In thousands] 
Executive 3 
All branches Legislative Judicial Government 
year and month Total Defense Post Office All other corperatens? 
agencies ¢ Department agencies 
Total (including areas outside continenta] United States) 
ne _scetiicadnsenneee $1, 757, 292 $1, 692, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $43, 010 
DEA 5, ccnunnceaibtatet 8, 301, 111 8, 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 209 
». February -..------- 491, 355 482, 099 228, 314 94, 525 159, 260 2, 308 1, 000 5, 858 
” SE Aetidinasccee 511, 062 501, 699 240, 257 97, 001 164, 441 2, 365 1, 140 5, 858 
AMES tiiadieecnce 509, 261 499, 767 233, 632 96, 441 169, 604 2, 440 1,179 5, 875 
Si Adbatediinenes 514, 009 504, 699 235, 118 95, 256 174, 325 2, 439 1, 181 5, 690 
eR 508, 387 499, 163 234, 576 93, 505 171, 082 2, 425 1, 149 5, 650 
Delt. ndiiainscsace 494, 351 484, 811 213, 772 96, 591 174, 448 2, 483 1, 329 5, 728 
pe Se 464, 076 454, 723 199, 247 96, 145 159, 331 2, 421 1, 259 5, 673 
September.....-..- 470, 515 461, 157 201, 582 96, 485 163, 090 2, 448 1, 284 5, 626 
eee 481, 284 471, 821 203, 775 99, 713 168, 333 2, 457 1, 334 5, 672 
November.......-- 451, 497 442, 166 192, 106 98, 666 151, 394 2, 457 1, 192 5, 682 
December.......--- 531, 427 521, 900 214, 033 143, 537 164, 330 2, 461 1, 336 5, 730 
4s; January--..---.-..- 482, 987 473, 466 211, 495 100, 395 161, 576 2, 451 1, 292 5, 778 
February...------- 451, 770 424, 465 192, 843 101, 803 147, 819 2, 404 1, 195 5, 706 
Continental United States 

ON Ee Ee ee ae $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
February....--.---- 449, 318 440, 749 192, 880 94, 212 153, 657 2, 308 1, 055 5, 206 
tn lle aril 466, 236 457, 664 202, 387 96, 681 158, 506 2, 365 1, 105 5, 102 
63? Pee 464, 993 456, 190 196, 551 96, 125 163, 514 2, 440 1, 143 5, 220 
BE cetilbadéercces 469, 727 461, 118 198, 395 94, 936 167, 787 2, 439 1, 145 5, 025 
yeaah 463, 499 454, 939 197, 216 93, 185 164, 538 2, 425 1,114 5, 021 
he 2 eR 453, 649 444, 743 180, 976 96, 260 167, 507 2, 483 1, 203 5, 130 
po Sea 423, 545 414, 898 166, 681 95, 819 152, 398 2, 421 1, 223 5, 003 
September........- 430, 555 421, 857 169, 441 96, 138 156, 278 2, 448 1, 248 5, 002 
October...........- 443, 291 434, 428 173, 600 99, 356 161, 472 2, 457 1, 207 5, 109 
November......... 414, 014 405, 479 162, 213 98, 313 144, 953 2, 457 1, 154 4, 994 
December........ 491, 702 482, 860 182, 091 143, 057 157, 712 2, 461 1, 301 5, Oo 
1948: January_..........- 443, 175 434, 366 179, 395 100, 052 154, 919 2, 451 1, 255 5, 103 
February......-..- 415, 629 406, 973 163, 905 101, 438 141, 630 2, 404 1, 160 5, 092 
















ment corporat 

the Bureau of Labor 8 
excluded starting September 1947. 
h May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
rolls for all areas and some 
Pay rolls for areas outside 


1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for 
month, to cover the eniire calendar month. 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ions except the Panama R. R. Co. are oper 

tistics. Data for Central Inte 


2 From 1939 t 


for the National Mili 


Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported 
reported pay rolls for the continental area on 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
these data were reported 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2 table A-11, for derivation of the employ 


Establishment for whic 


1 


e 
ge 


ay rolls, which from 
y periods ending during the 
Data for the executive branch 


ted directly to 
nce Agency are 


ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey 
as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 
1946. Beginning December 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are 
reported monthly by most agencies. 


See footnote 3, table A-11. 
4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 


5 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recom pensed 


by the retention of a part of the — receipts. 


placed on a regular salary basis in 


Both these groups were 
uly 1945 by congressional! action. 


¢ Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 
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TABLE A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch ,, 
Agency Group! 




























































































































Federal Year 
_,_ _ 
Total District of Executive ! 
Year and month Columbia 
government Government eo asces 
Total Post Office Legislative Judicia) —— 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other . Febru 
agencies * soame 6 agencies f: Mare! 
April 
- — ae May 
Employment ! June- 
July- 
Augu 
ee 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 septe 
PoiEecccacenenecutbtcbecoscosencosse 300, 914 15, 875 285, 040 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6, 171 One! 
Nov 
SOG Pe cicaccccencccscosnetn 245, 760 17, 912 227, 857 220, 206 75, 284 7, 618 137, 304 7, 080 Dece 
Bl cadabbbubesccocececcedl 244, 991 18, 012 226, 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136, 511 7, 039 s. Janu 
| SRE © PROSSER & « 243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, 984 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7,174 ” Febr 
i ssndubiiidbecesmeoncenddl 241, 053 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 73, 309 7, 413 134, 488 7, 246 
Sidcsdidilidberdecsecochenl 237, 859 18, 521 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 1 Except 
ll actiiehdenhoootebeceebalh 231,112 18, 454 212, 658 204, 831 67, 968 7, 093 129, 770 7, 254 » Secret 
Si ctbdisshboakeennenah abil 223, 728 17, 807 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 bor Sts 
September... .. : “ 221, 862 18, 974 203, 788 196, 033 64, 651 7, 120 124, 262 7, 184 1 Includ 
October... ... oat 221, 236 1%, 303 202, 933 195, 239 64, 505 7, 284 123, 450 7, 118 nd those 
November | ee SS 221, 481 18, 381 203, 100 195, 448 64, 548 7, 281 123, 619 7, 068 1 Prior t 
December. ..... ae ine 224, 375 18, 418 205, 957 198, 331 64, 715 10, 156 123, 460 7, 046 » June 18 
‘Pay re 
0 EEE A 221, 799 18, 448 203, 351 195, 714 65, 064 7, 258 123, 391 7,051 joa 
DOR cconcttssdoeccossiill 224, 219 18, 278 205, 941 198, 226 65, 569 7, 235 125, 422 7,125 ther . 
onne 
———~B ents for 
Pay rolls (in thousands) *® 
. 
— SSS Te $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 se ] 
Sol ccccqusbascscbbabbecednecnsnel 737, 702 $2, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17, 785 1, 613 BLI 
SOE ei ctitichnccascunasheds 62, 961 4, 067 58, 894 56, 396 19, 062 2, 247 35, 087 2, 308 A 
March... 4.....-. ieiechouinall 64, 932 4,140 60, 792 58, 228 19, 653 2, 215 36, 360 2, 365 
pa ES 66, 071 4, 232 61, 839 59, 197 19, 444 2, 253 37, 500 2, 440 x 
_ SE Se Se one 66, 790 4, 250 62, 540 59, 900 19, 204 2,019 38, 587 2, 439 ”*)! 
Tntétibldbacchbevenahall 63, 462 4, 203 59, 259 56, 638 17, 837 2, 421 36, 380 2, 425 198 ) 
(I Se a Ee 64, 577 3, 381 61, 196 58, 503 18, 536 2, 297 37, 670 2, 483 y 
August. laa oa setle 58, 624 3, 187 55, 437 52, 817 15, 705 2, 283 34, 829 2, 421 198 
Septem ber_.... . . pall 59, 911 4, 382 55, 529 52, 876 16, 651 2, 239 33, 986 2, 448 mS 
EE ae (4,350 4, 496 59, 854 57,181 16, 689 2, 744 37, 748 2, 457 
TEER 59, 395 4, 223 55,172 52, 520 16, 105 2, 606 33, 809 2, 457 
i AI ae 64, 122 4, 570 59, 552 56, 873 17, 230 3, 135 36, 508 2, 461 
SOG TIT. cccctendbiacdbiditets 63, 304 4, 499 58, 805 56, 141 16, 656 2, 776 36, 709 2, 451 2] 
ERE TR TE ae 58, 326 4, 256 54, 070 51, 469 15, 259 2, 587 33, 623 2, 404 1% otal 8 
' Data for the legislative and Judicial branches and District of Columbia * Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but unti) their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
respects: (1) Include in December the tempo additional postal employ- * For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Servic 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Commission, see footnote 1. (Qu 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment ‘ Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
temporary substitute emplo from a full-time equivalent to a name the number of intermittent employees who were —_ during the preceding 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll 
have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or with pay during the rf , partes ending just before the first of the month 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from for the legislative and fae branches, and (3) the number of emplovees on D 
June through November 1043; (4) ey ~~ by the Civil the pay roll with pey, during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of of the month for the District of Columbia Government 
the first day of the next month. * December 1946 pay rolls in thousands revised to $66,860 for total Govern- 
? Reginning January 1942. data cover, in addition to the area inside the ment and $4,188 for District of Columbia Government. Corresponding 
District of Colum bia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which January 1947 figures revised to $70,447 and $4,326. The January 1947 figur 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. for all agencies revised to $63,538. 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 









































» [In thousands] 
Personne! (average for year or as of first of month) # Type of pay 
Year and month 
: Marine Coast Mustering-| Family al- | Leave pay- 
Total Army Navy Corps Ouard Total | Pay rolls * | “out pay | iowances* | mente’ 
pcececaceroreserereresere: 345 191 124 20 10 $331, 523 ET TS tthe Te 
> | Sudieig) MIEKS..-----------227 een eee en ee 8, 044 6, 733 1, 744 311 156 | 11,173,186 | 10,140,852 |............ $1, 032, 334 |. ae 

7, February----------------- 1, 900 1, 254 519 106 21 664, 053 309, 929 18, 722 28, 004 307, 398 
~ 1, 836 1, 199 510 105 22 669, 501 302, 464 18, 292 26, 548 322, 197 
\ April gases ecdcesccdeococe= 1,777 1,148 504 103 22 593, 677 303, 395 17, 383 28, 499 244, 400 
May.-------------------- 1, 703 1, 082 501 99 21 369, 047 263, 701 15, 022 25, 814 65, 410 
[Nt SRE SE 1, 632 1,021 496 04 21 335, 391 262, 12, 465 24, 459 35, 062 
BET sosduditivetishensres 1, 592 990 490 93 19 339, 128 259, 172 12, 670 , 42, 250 
ABE .nccccvccccccecccse 1, 575 972 492 92 19 334, 129 248, 670 10, 498 24, 502 50, 459 
{ September-....-------.--- 1, 557 955 491 92 19 332, 804 248, 928 9, 632 24, 210 50, 034 
GN EE iihacnnckesnons 1, 543 941 491 92 19 355, 961 #271, 040 9, O54 25, 145 49, 822 
MeTEEP ccowccceescece- 1, 490 920 459 92 19 309, 705 252,112 9,117 23, 127 25, 349 
December. ......--.--...- 1, 451 911 433 87 20 300, 257 246, 532 13, 203 23, 827 16, 605 
8: JENUBTY -ccnccwcccececee-- 1, 410 898 409 &3 20 300, 241 250, 953 13, 465 23, 454 12, 369 
February... - 3 ' 1, 409 905 402 80 20 281, 423 240, 493 11, 838 23, 466 5, 526 


Mission, 
lal, and 
Zen cies 


Service 


(1) the 
th pins 
ceding 
ay roll 
month 
eS On 
he last 


OVern- 
Nding 
figur 





i Except for Army personne! for 1939 which is from the Annua! Report of 
, tary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
bor Statisties by the various military branches. 

1 Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
nd those in the hands of the enemy. 
1 Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
» June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 
‘Pay rolls are for personnel on active duty or on terminal leave. Coast 
byard pay rolls and Army pay rolls for 1943 represent actual expenditures. 
Mther data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly 
onnel count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash pay- 
vents for clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
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* Represents actual expenditures. 

6 Represents Government’s contribution. 
the pay rolls. 

? ve payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
and 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted personne! a pe jor to Sept. 1, 
1946, for accrued and unused leave, and to officers and enlisted personne! then 
on*active duty for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. Payment of present 
pamee on and after Sept. 1, 1946, terminal leave is included fn tho pay roll. 

alue of bonds (representing face valuc, to which interest will be added at 
time bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included. 

* Includes for first time lump-sum payments for terminal leave authorized 
by Public Law 350 of the 80th Congress. 


The men’s share {s included tn 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over! 


















































Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. 
T otal 
i idénetisnbiatésndacheccecess ne a SE ee Swe tv Ae Me eeN eee ae ees oe hes Sees 
lo tele ee oe Re 6.0 5.0 5.1 6.1 4.8 6.5 4.9 5.3 6.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 
2s Sie anh doe ae 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 
DIL, . ccdddbbatmekdnece.6: 7.0 6.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 6.9 6.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 
a eens 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 5.2 
oe  asaee 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 6.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
otal se tion 
EE ee a |) eS a a a ey Rae eS S 2 Ae ee eee oe | 
SRST eR 4.9 4.5 4.9 6.2 6.4 4.7 4.6 6.3 5.9 6.0 40 3.7 
ee AR” eS 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
ek os occ wed 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 7.1 5.9 
ss nH a ee Raa 7.1 7.1 7.7 7.6 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 
itr te SaaS 3.2 | 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
Quit: ¢ | 
ES ee eee) | ee ee, eee ee Pes Pa inten =” ee : 
RE RE RRRR 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 | 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 2.7 2.3 
No bos scecbaliceeooe 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 | 4.0 4.6 5.3 6.3 4.7 3.7 3.0 
a Sea 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 | 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 
i Ua 4.5 | 4.7 5.4 6.4 4.8 | 5.2 | 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 
PE iktaddcs dccnccoccteconeese 9 .6 8 | .8 7} 7] 7 8 1.1 .9 8 7 
Diseharge: | 
on RS "hac eee | et OO A SE ne BR ees TR Ee aaa oa : : 
mE 4 .4 .4 4 4] 4) .4 .4 4 .4 .4 4 
he cd cheaed 6 pF 4 4 41 3 | 4 4 4 4 4 a 
Pe a aR of ic 7 6 6 | 71 6 x .6 6 5 .4 
943 | o 5 .6 5 6 -3 | 7 7 .6 6 6 ‘6 
1 1) 1 1 | w 1 a a “2 | 2 | 4 
_ - ae SS Ke Bee! me ae ER a 2 ee See ; cod he 
9 | 8 9 1.0 1.4 | 11 1.0 8 9 9 8 9 
eS us| 14 1.5 1.2 6 7 1,0 4 5 i pai 5 a 
6 7] - 1.2 | 1.7 1.5 10.7 4.5 2.3 1.7 | 1.3 
.7 5 5 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 a 1.0 
2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 ~ 2.5 2.5 2.1 | 1.6 1.8 2.0 | 2.7 
| MAS ae Se ES, Se Se =. we Cay eer, - 
1 | ti] 1 | wl 1 wl 1] -1 | 1 | wl 1 | 
2 | 2 | 2] $ 2} 2 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 
3 | 3 | 4) 4 | 4] 4 4 | 3 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 
14) va! 1.2 1.0 a | 8 . 8 ? 3 a ft 














' Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to those 
shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are 
based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, refer 
to a 1-week ending nearest the middleof the month. The turn-over 
sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey— 
proportionately fewer smal] plants are included; printing and publishing, 
and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not 


covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. For coverage sec table B-2. 


2 Preliminary figures. 

+ Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 

ve to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits. 
' Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Em 
Industries ! 


ployees) in Selected Groups and 





Group and Industry 





Total accession 














MANUFACTURING 


DI CRG n tine candattitaltiininnaidiititiitiimaneaieiil 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products...................... 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills... ... 
Gray-tron castings OFS |. PARR Oe 
Malleable-iron | ANGE SS IS ARBOR B55 
Steel gactings A CLL LE LERDEDS OL AA BING 
Cast-lron pipe and fittings. ....................... 
Tin cans and other tinware....................... 
5 EE ET TS AE TT TIS 


u 
Cut ill a St ARR A Se Ra 
Tools (eteept tools, machine tools, files, and 


Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing. .... 


Fa ted structural metal products. ............ 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................... 
Forgings, iron and steel........................... 


TET CE Te 
FE equipment for industrial use............ 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs....__. 

Communication equipment, except radios......__. 

> 


Machinery, except electrical. .........................-. 
RETO REET AT 
Agricultural machinery and tractors.............. 
Ean inet ent nnnadl phichdihieidennen 
Machine-too!] accessories. ......................... 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 

elsewhere c instill itinrnlidinetieidadbes 
General industrial machinery, except pumps. .... 
Pumps and pumping equipment.................- 


Aircraft parts, including engines.................- 
Shipbuilding and repairs.......................... 


SE ee a ere 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers............_. 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... ............ 


Nonferrous metals and their ee 
Primary smelting and re g, except aluminum 

. | _ RD oot y He 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. 
EE POS ncn sndihadidimuctoassishinnaine 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 


EOI i a RE TE 


Furniture and finished lumber products... ........... 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings._- 


Stone, clay, and glass products....................._.- 
ff NSE Ee See 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries '—Continued 
ke | Separation 
Scellanes Total accession Miscellaneous, 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Layoff ee 
Jan.2 | Dec. | Jan.2 | Dec, | Jan.2 | Dec. | Jan.2 | Dec. | Jan.2 | Dec. | Jan.? Dec. 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
0.1 | MANU FACTURING—Continued 
0 
1 
{ Nondurable goods 
:jemill il ceendpbabsindoapeescpipennel 5.0 3.3 3.8 3.0 2.9 2.2 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.1 0.1 
2| je Cotton....---- ao aceupeccceuécencesansececoans : t >. He 3.4 3.6 2.6 3 -3 5 4 | “¢ 
. silk an SS a eee ; , ' 2.3 2.2 1.6 .2 2 5 4 2 : 
“3 sal oe except dyeing and finishing_. 3.9 3.2 3.0 2.5 2.1 1.7 2 3 6 4 1 1 
1 ‘HB wosiery, full-fashioned.........................--- 3.7 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.1 1.8 2 1 2 4 a 1 
et i EE AE 60} 39) 42] 32) 36] 29 1 1 3 J .2 1 
) Beted EE A TE 6.8 3.7 3.9 2.7 3.2 2.4 .6 3 1] @&® (*) (3) 
1 ‘B® Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
“4 pl A 3.5 2.2 2.2 1.9 1.6 1.0 .4 .4 1 .4 1 1 
1 ‘Bbparel and other Spiced textile products............ 5.8 3.5 5.3 3.7 3.9 3.0 3 2 1.1 .6/ @ (3, 
Men’s and el coats, and overcoats... 4.1 2.9 4.3 2.5 3.0 21 - .2 11 B () (8) 
I Men’s and bo ings, work clothing, and 
. - ah My iiampepeupebestehbdnenanpened 6.3 3.4 5.1 3.8 4.4 3.3 sD 2 5 .3 (’) (3) 
oa ent lenier poeduste Sa Ee 4.8 4.0 3.8 3.2 3.0 2.5 3 2 4 4 1 1 
0S] © Bit Peeieebebennedsccaccegcaccoeancoessed>< 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.2 1.4 1.5 2 3 .6 e a 1 
HW ; § - 7” Rae Sae 5.2 4.3 4.0 3.4 3.3 2.7 eS oll 3 4 1 1 
2| ee - 2  er 5.3 4.6 7.3 6.5 3.4 3.3 .6 7 3.2 2.4 -1 ol 
2 titentmncccacancoeprenaspeccncecee 2.7 6.2 8.5 7.8 3.6 4.0 8 1.0 4.0 2.6 1 .2 
1| in acancccoseqcscesacnsccnccesce 3.8 2.5 4.4 3.6 2.8 2.3 4 se 1.1 1.0 | 1 
4 i ntnedeccnnssswencsscinannooeys 5.5 2.5 5.8 6.2 3.2 2.3 am 4 2.3 3.4 of -l 
l per and allied products... .............--.-...---- 3.2 2.6 3.2 2.6 2.2 1.8 4 8 5 4 1 1 
cs cibdcanecdctdtenécnhsaadhenes 2.6 2.0 2.5 2.1 1.8 1.5 38 2 3 e 1 of 
| kt SS ne 4.3 3.3 4.8 4.0 3.2 2.8 .6 a .9 .6 sn . 
() Mbemicals and allied products... ........-....----..-. 2.3 1.7 2.0 1.4 1.1 9 .2 2 6 . 1 1 
! Paints, varnishes, and colors 2.4 2.3 1.9 2.0 1.0 1.0 4 2 4 .7 1 of 
d Rayon and ucts 1.5 9 1.6 9 .8 .6 al on 5 on al in 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives .-.--- BN Me 2.5 2.1 2.2 1.6 3 1.0 3 of .6 - oi 1 
(3 
"| Products of petroleum and coal_...............-.----- 10} 11 10} 11 6 5 | ry 2 .4 1 of 
(3) el ae .9 1.0 oil 1.0 5 -5 1 sl a 3 1 1 
| BBubber tirintee~beanececsencences- 2.9 2.5 3.0 2.5 2.0 1.7 A .2 6 4 a — 
J Rubber tires and inner tubes... ._...........--.-- 1.4 1.4 2.3 1.7 1.3 11 5 a3 7 4 2 ol 
} Rubber footwear and related products._-.........- 5.0 5.0 4.2 3.6 3.4 2.8 s 2 1 1 5 5 
: Miscellaneous rubber industries.................--. 4.5 3.6 4.0 3.4 2.8 2.4 3 4 8 5 of 1 
1 Eetscellaneous industries. .............-...---.-.-.-.- (4) 23) 26) (4) 15] 2) & 8); 1 
a 
- 
ll hi EE 4.8 4.6 4.2 4.3 3.3 3.0 4 4 .2 Be 3 .2 
tlh ickdevduenteseboodeeeupecansecne 3.0 24 2.6 3.2 1.8 1.5 os 2 . 1.0 5 5 
| SR ee 5.5 6.0 4.4 4.6 4.1 4.1 -2 mS (8) 3 od (3) 
jim ead-and sincere. ................-.-.---.-.-.-.- 4.4 5.0 4.5 4.7 3.3 3.2 a 6 3 8 2 sa 
J 
(®) 
2.1 1.4 19 1.5 1.0 1.2 (8) (8) 8 oe “a sa 
J 3.7 3.1 2.6 2.7 2.2 2.4 1 ‘3 2 1 ol 1 
(*) 
(3) 2.3 1.7 1.8 1.7 1.5 14 ia a a ‘a 1 - 
(2) (4) 1.6 (4) 1.6 (4) 1.1 (4) | (4) 4 (4) (3) 
af 
(? Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 1 Preliminary figures. 
nation have been assigned ind codes on the basis of current products. 3 Less than .05. 
| Sapa in the spy meres compte, comprising those which ‘ Not available. 
3 ure classified according to their major activitiy at 
. st tmey regardless aa aoe ay subsequen t change in major products. Labor Coverage 
ary 1943, refer to all employees. Employ- 
Rates for the month of December are based on 6,900 manufacturing estab- 







a)” r 
: groups; for individual 


over date, best 
at informa or all all employees abe available for major manufacturing indus- 
ndustries these data refer to production workers 


243,000 employees. 


lishments with 4,600,000 employees; and 480 mining establishments with 
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C: Earnings and Hours gE 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries: 







































































































































































MANUFACTURING 
| 
| Iron and steel] and their products or ond 2 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
phen Paw a and aon ~~ Gray-iron ang 
an produ : stee] 5 
Year and month mills Castings 
|— = 
| Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. Svs. brly. | wkly. EW brly. | wkly. LY hrly. | wkly. LX. 5 brly. | wkly. ase brly. | wkly. aE. : 
earn- |} ..3, | earn- | earn- | Po.2,| earn- | earn- | Pout, | earn: | earn- | po), | earp- | earn- | Pou7, | earn- | earn- | P!y.| me. averse 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | Urs | |e. Januar 
¥ .> | « | 7. Januar 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents ry Febru 
1930: Avernge......./$23.86 | 37.7 | 63.3 |$26.50 |} 38.0] 69.8 |$21.78 | 37.4 658.2 |$27.52| 37.2 73.9 {$20.88 | 35.3 | 84.5 |$25.93 | 37.1 March 
1041: January.......| 26.64 | 30.0) 68.3 | 30.48 | 40.7] 74.9 | 22.75 | 37.3 61.0 | 31.07] 40.4! 76.9 | 33.60 | 38.7] 86.9 | 30.45) 41.2 Ape 
. 4 ‘o1 
1947: January. ...... 47.10 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60 | 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47] 40.7 | 109.4 | 50.64 40.2 | 126.1 | 80.89 | 38.2 | 133.2 | 54.43 |) 42.7) 1» June. 
February......| 47.20 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74 4.5 | 122.9 | 44.67 | 40.4] 110.7 | 50.33 | 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 | 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04) 421) | July- 
RE 47.09 | 40.4 | 118.0 | 80.30 | 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89 | 40.1 | 111.9 | 51.31 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 | 38.9 | 133.3 | 54.49) 42.3) ; Augus 
itccceians 47.50 | 40.1 | 118.6 | 80.34) 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 | 30.6] 112.2 | 51.78 | 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 | 39.2 | 134.7 | 54.57] 42.0) ; Septel 
STE s --.| 48.44 | 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72 | 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7 | 113.0 | 83.71 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.9 | 144.5 | 56.34) 42.6) 1» Octot 
toca 49.33 | 40.2 | 122.6 | 52.00) 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 | 39.8 | 114.0 | 55.18 | 40.5 | 136.3 | 58.12] 39.5 | 147.2 | 56.79] 42.3) | Nove 
TS 39.8 | 123.0 | 52.19 40.0 | 130.5 | 45.61 39.7 | 115.0 | 53.67 | 39.3 | 136.5 | 55.23 | 37.4 | 147.8 | 55.64) 41.6) 1» Decel! 
August........|; 49.17 | 30.8 | 123.6 | 62.46 40.0 | 131.2 | 45.78 | 39.5 | 115.8 | 54.53 | 39.6 | 137.6 | 58.25 | 39.2] 148.8 | 53.77] 40.3) | 
Septem ber... &). 47 40.4 | 124.9 | 54.06 40.6 | 133.1 | 46.80 40.2 | 116.5 | 56.21 40.3 | 139.6 | 58.96 | 39.0 | 151.3 | 66.86) 41.7) 17 » Janus 
October f1. 06 40.6 | 125.8 | 54. 60 40.9 | 133.7 | 47. 29 40.2 | 117.5 | 56.61 40.5 | 139.7 | 58.56 | 39.0] 150.2) 56.66) 41.9 
Novem ber .| 51.29 40.4 | 126.8 | 54.86 40.7 | 134.6 | 47. 56 40.1 | 118.5 | 56.93 40.5 | 140.4 | 59.52 | 39.4 | 151.0) 55. 51 40.9) 1% 
December ..... 52. 73 41.3 | 127.8 | 56.51 41.7 | 135.5 | 48.74 40.8 | 119.5 | 68.18 | 41.2 | 141.2 | 60.01 39.5 | 151.9 | 58.16) 42.6) | 
1948: January.......| 52.17 40.5 | 128.7 | 55. 68 41.0 | 135.7 | 48.44 40.0 | 121.0 | 57.78 | 40.8 | 141.7 | 60.46} 40.0 | 152.6 | 57.38) 41.6) i» 
| Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
. 
. Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and | Tin cans and other Cutlery and edgy 
castings Bteel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools ie 
: Jani 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. ...... $24.16 | 36.0} 67.1 [$27.97 | 36.9] 75.9 ($21.33 | 36.4 | 68.1 |/$23.61 | 38.8) 61.1 |$25.06 | 38.1 | 68.3 [$23.11 | 39.1 ; Jan 
1041: January ......-. 28.42 | 40.2] 70.7 | 32.27] 41.4] 78.0] 25.42] 40.5) 62.6 265.31 | 39.8 63.9 | 28.27| 39.7) 71.2 25.90) 40.5 = 
1947: January. ...... 52.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 50.68 | 39.0 | 129.8 | 49.51 43.9 | 112.8 | 44.30 | 40.0] 111.1 | 50.05) 41.3 | 121.3 | 47.19 | 42.7 MM, 
February ...... 52.81 40.9 | 120.0 | 49.72 | 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 | 42.6] 112.4 | 43.78 | 30.4] 111.7 | 49.60 | 41.0 | 120.8 | 47.59 42.7 8 
eT 62.72 | 40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 | 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 | 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95) 40.3 | 111.6] 50.50 | 41.2 | 122.6 | 47.85 | 42.9 Jul 
BEccecediess 63.52 | 41.0 | 130.6 | 83.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85] 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.70 | 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84) 41.6 Jul 
NARS AS 65.02 | 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 | 40.5 | 134.2] 51.86] 43.4] 119.3 | 45.66 | 40.2] 113.8 | 49.72] 39.8 | 126.0 | 46.94] 41.1 Au 
PE icavcaceese 64.36 | 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 | 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27] 43.0 | 121.5) 47.61 40.3 | 118.1 | 62.19 | 40.1) 130.0 | 48.85 | 41.9 Ser 
Peassedtsess 55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56, 25 40.3 | 130.6 | 49.65 | 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34] 41.5 | 124.1 | 51.86 | 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 | 41.2 Oc 
August........ 61.68 | 387.7 | 137.2 | 84.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 | 39.9] 118.4 | 53.57 | 42.5 | 125.9 | 51.45 | 39.6 | 130.0 | 46.56) 40.2 Ne 
September... | 55.66} 40.3 | 130.0 | 56.50} 39.9] 141.5 | 48.34 40.5] 118.4 | 55.28 | 43.4) 127.5 | 53.70) 40.3 | 132.3 | 49.20) 422 De 
October 57.73 41.2 | 141.1 | 58.16 | 40.7 | 142.9 | 49.60] 41.4] 119.8 | 53.74 42.5 | 127.0 | 54.35 | 41.0] 132.6 | 49.57] 42.1 
November... 58. 06 41.2 | 141.7 | 58.73 | 41.0] 143.4) 48.938 | 40.7 120.1 | 52.16 41.1 | 126.8 | 56.10] 42.0 | 133.5 | 50.48) 42.3) 119 
Decem ber..... 69.18 | 41.8] 141.1 | 60.05 | 41.6] 144.3 51.06) 42.3 | 120.6 | 53.92] 42.5 | 126.5) 57.83 | 42.6) 135.6 | 60.26) 42.0) 119 
1948: January.......| 59.08 41.5 | 142.0 | 59.86 | 41.4 | 144.7 51.33 40.8 | 125.6 | 51.45 | 40.7 | 126.3 | 56.36; 41.8 | 134.7 | 49.91 41.8 | 118 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and  hot-| cian and enar 
tools, machine and heating equip- water heating ap- = 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies | ment, not else- peratos and steam Tlie and oa ; 
saws) where classified ttings ‘J 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents RMT: 2 
1939: Average......./$24.49 | 39.7 | 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9) 59.3 |$25.80 | 38.2] 67.6 |$25.25 | 38.1 | 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6] 69.7 |$23.92/ 38.1 62.1 ; 
1041: January.......| 20.49 | 44.7 | 66.2] 25.24] 40.9| 62.1 | 27.13 | 39.0] 60.6 | 26.07/| 38.7/| 67.8 | 30.98 | 42.5) 73.2) 26.32 39.4 66.5 
1947: January....... 8.39 | 43.3 | 116.4) 47.04] 41.6 | 111.9] 51.27 | 42.3 | 121.9 | 60.26) 41.1 | 122.4] 50.12) 40.7 | 123.1 | 47.57) 40.5 117.6 : 
. February...... 49.54) 42.6) 1164] 47.45 | 41.9 | 113.1 | 48.5) 30.9 | 121.6 | 49.02 | 40.2 | 122.0) 50.31 | 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 | 39.6 17.9 
Mareh........| 49.93 | 42.9 | 116.3 | 47.29 | 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.00 | 40.7 | 1227] 49.70| 40.6 | 1226] 51.02) 40.9 | 124.6) 48.14) 40.3 | 119! 
a ceneeoenetl 80.48 | 42.9 | 117.6) 47.90) 41.5 | 1153 | 50.22] 40.6 | 123.6) 50.11 | 40.7 | 123.0] 51.63 | 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44) 40.3) 1%)! 
ay..........| 60.86 | 42.5] 119.8) 40.15 | 41.7] 117.0] 49.92] 40.0 | 124.7] 50.38] 40.2) 1249) 51.39) 40.1 | 128.2/ 49.96) 40.1 | IM! : 
| SS 61.22; 42.4 120.7 | 40.83; 41.4] 119.5) 51,81 40.4 | 1283) 61.00} 40.2 | 126.9] 63.72) 40.8 | 131.6 | 50.34] 39.9 1%! 
| =e 49.40 | 41.0 | 120.4 | 49.20} 41.0 | 120.1 | 5245) 40.3 130.1 | 50.65 | 40.0 | 126.6 | 52.74 | 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 | 39.3 1Zi.4 
August ........ 8.10 | 41.0 | 122.1 | 48.19) 40.2! 121.0) 49.93 | 38.9 | 128.5 | 40.75 | 39.0 | 127.5 | 50.60 | 38.1 | 132.9 | 50.40 | 39.5 171.¢ 
September...../ 52.39 | 42.2 | 124.3 | 60.48 | 41.3 | 122.2 | 52.38] 40.0 | 131.0] 53.32| 40.9 | 130.5 | 54.54 | 40.4 | 135.2/ 51.72] 39.9) 1% 
aisle 52. 47 42.1 | 124.8 | 51.22] 41.7] 122.8] 54.65] 40.7 | 134.3 | 55.15 41.6 | 182.6 | 55.46 41.1 | 135.0] 52.40; 40.4 5 
November... .. 52. 97 42.2 | 125.5 | 51.58 41.6 | 123.3 | 86.42] 41.4 | 136.4 | 53.89 | 40.1 | 133.1-| 57.64 41.8 | 138.0 | 52.81 40.5) 19 
aue-| 54.44] 43.0] 126.6) 52.85 | 42.2) 124.5] 57.00| 41.6 | 137.0 | 56.22) 42.0) 133. 58.66 | 42.2) 138.9 | 54.72; 41.5 | 132.8 
1948: January....... 54. 31 42.5 | 127.7 | 53.23 | 42.1 | 125.3 | 55.61 40.8 | 136.5 | 54.14 40.0 | 134.8 | 54.87 | 40.3 | 136.3 | 53.65} 40.7 131.9 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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1p C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Iron and steel and their products—Continued 































































































































































































ree = eee ies Bolts, nuts, wash- | Forgings, iron and | § orea — f ae {| Steel barrels, kegs, 
mental metalwork | and trim era, and rivets steel wood screws ane ume 
ar and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. a brly. | wkly. while hrly. | wkly. ae brly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. ae briy. | wkly. aE hrly. 
earn | hours | 8FD- | C@F- | honrs | CAD- | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- ten earn- | earn | pours | CFR | AM | hours | CFD 
ings ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
£ MS Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
hours Average....--- 05] 885) 72.7 |.......]......).W. $26.04) 87.7] 69.0 [$20.45] 384] 76.7 |.......]....-..].-..-..|-----.-]------- wae 
January..---.- oe | Saat aR eepeen 29.58} 41.9] 70.6 | 36.75] 45.0] 81.8 |....-2./. 00). alalcctbwesl ay we 
‘tas January ...---- 49.82 | 40.5 | 122.9 |$51.06 | 41.8 | 122.1 | 48.83 | 40.2] 121.1 | 59.01 41.3 | 143.0 |$52. 21 42.7 | 122.4 |$48. 41 39. 9 121.8 
February--.--- 50.40 | 41.0 | 123.0 | 51.21 41.6 | 123.0 | 50.46 | 41.2 | 122.2] 59.78 | 41.65] 144.0 | 51.00] 42.5 | 122.4 | 50.95} 40.9 124.6 
37. ee 51.73 | 41.7 | 124.0 | 53.56 | 42.3 | 126.8 | 50.28) 40.9 | 122.7] 60.42] 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42] 43.0] 124.3 | 50.85] 41.0 124. 2 
41.2] sm April.....----- 51.94 | 41.7 | 124.6 | 52.00) 41.5 | 127.6 | 60.72) 41.4 | 1223] 50.68] 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 | 42.5 | 124.2] 51.16 40.9 125. 2 
Oy. cwesesee 53.07 | 41.8 | 126.9 | 56.06 | 42.9 | 130.7 | 53.51 42.1 | 126.8 | 60.22 | 41.3 | 145.9 | 53.87 | 42.3 | 126.2 | 51.75] 40.5 127.9 
42.7/ ji Juone....------ 54.90 | 42.0 | 130.6 | 55.45 | 42.7 | 120.1 | 54.49] 41.5] 131.1] 61.93 | 41.1 | 150.8 | 53.79] 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49] 41.0 130. 5 
42. Jaly...-.-..-.- 53.54 | 40.7 | 131.6 | 52.42 | 40.8 | 128.6 | 51.88) 40.0 | 129.5 | 59.07 | 30.7 | 148.9 | 52.93 | 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.04] 40.3 131.6 
42. August.....-.. 65.64 | 41.7 | 133.4 | 54.12 | 41.2] 181.5 | 52.45) 40.0 | 131.0] 57.42 | 38.7 | 148.4 | 52.38 | 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.38) 40.3) 132.4 
42. September.....| 45. 87 41.6 | 134.4 | 55.75 42,0 | 132.8 | 63.08 40.2 | 131.7 | 62.38 40.9 | 152.6 | 53.91 41.9 | 128.5 | 55.08] 40.7 135.3 
42. October ....-.-- 57.60 | 42.6} 135.2 | 56.48 | 42.0] 134.4 | 56.52] 42.1 133.9 | 65. 54 41.8 | 156.9 | 55.02 | 42.1] 130.6 | 52.13 | 30.4 132. 2 
42.3 November....| 57.31 42.0 | 136.8 | 57.11 42.7 | 133.9 | 55.98 | 41.3 | 185.3 | 65.00] 41.4 | 157.2 | 64.55 | 41.6] 131.1 | 53.81 40.8 132. 0 
41.6} ; §=6December-.---- 58. 81 42.7.) 137.8 | 58.97 | 43.5 | 135.4 | 57.79 | 42.5] 135.9 | 67.2 42.2 | 159.1 | 56.77) 43.0 | 131.9 | 57.08 42.5 134, 4 
. steets 56. 61 41.9 | 135.8 | 56.15 41.5 | 134.4 | 55.68 40.6 | 136.9 | 65. 86 41.6 | 158.4 | 56.54 42.7 | 132.4 | 55.31 41.4 134.0 
| 
Iron and steel and 
Machinery, except 
— nt ucts— Electrical machinery electrical 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical ” 
« eee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
wwedsee $27.28 | 41.3 | 66.0 |$27.09 | 38.6} 70.2 |$27.95 | 38.7 | 72.2 |$22.34 | 38.5] 68.1 |$28.74 | 38.3 | 78.1 {$20.27 | 39.3 74.6 
35.09 | 48.6 | 72.2) 31.84 |) 42.4] 75.1) 33.18 | 43.4] 76.5) 24.08 | 882] 63.2] 32.47) 41.4] 78.4] 34.36) 44.0 78.1 
54.15 | 41.3 | 131.2 | 48.63 | 40.5 | 119.9 | 49.64 40.3 | 123.1 | 42.33 | 39.4 | 107.4 | 51.48] 42. 121.3 | 63.12] 41.4 128.3 
54.33 | 41.3 | 131.5 | 48.13 | 40.0 | 120.3 | 48.98 | 30.7 | 123.2 | 41.72] 38.6] 108.0] 51.59 | 42.3 | 122.2] 53.22] 41.3 129.0 
55. 08 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 | 40.5} 121.2} 50.28 | 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.87 | 39.1 | 108.2] 51.52] 42.1 | 122.6) 53.82) 41.5 129.8 
54.62 | 41.1 | 133.0 | 48.36 | 40.0 | 121.0 | 50.22} 40.2 125.0 | 42.31 38.9 | 108.8 | 47.84 40.6 | 117.9 | 64.25) 41.5 130. 8 
56.38 | 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 | 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 | 40.1 | 131.4 | 44.57] 39.1 | 113.9 | 46.52] 39.1] 118.9 | 65.20] 41.4 133. 4 
57.54 | 41.6 | 138.3 | 51. 57 39.8 | 129.5 | 54.04 40.5 | 133.5 | 43.98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49.62 | 38.8 | 127.7 | 56.30 | 41.3 136.3 
56.69 | 41.0 | 138.4 | 62.00/ 39.8 | 130.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 | 39.6 | 116.6 | 50.57 | 38.7 | 130.6 | 66.06 | 40.9 137.1 
56.65 | 40.8 | 138.9 | 51.53 | 39.2 | 131.4 | 53.50 | 39.6 | 135.0 | 44.29 | 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 | 38.9) 131.6 | 55.74 40.5 137.7 
58.51 | 41.8 | 140.1 | 53.46} 40.4] 132.5] 55.05 | 40.5 | 136.0 | 47.24] 40.0 | 118.2] 53.66 | 40.2 | 133.5 | 57.36) 41.1 139. 5 
57. 90 41.2 | 140.5 | 54.10 40.6 | 133.1 | 55.35 40.6 | 136.4 | 47.98 40.2 | 119. 55. 81 41.4 | 135.0 | 57.87 41.3 140.0 
58.53 | 41.1 | 142.4 | 54.32} 40.6 | 133.9 | 55.76 | 40.6 | 137.4 | 47.61 39.8 | 119.7 | 55.94 41.4 | 135.2 | 57.92 | 41.2 140. 4 
60.01 | 42.0] 142.9 | 55.34] 41.1 | 134.6] 56.99] 41.2 | 138.4 | 48.59] 40.4 | 120.3] 56.15] 41.7) 134.8 | 59.76] 42.3] 141.3 
59. 88 41.8 | 143.4 | 55.00 40.6 | 135.4 | 57.05 40.9 | 139.4 | 47.77 39.5 | 120.0 | 54.75 40.5 | 135.3 | 59. 33 41.9 141.6 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Agricultural ma- 1. 
a re | = ha Engines and turbines Tractors chinery, excluding Machine tools meee nen 
1 enam = 
nd ol Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
0; Average.._.... $28. 76 39.4) 73.0 |$28.67 | 37.4 | 76.7 |$32.13 | 38.3 | 83.9 |$26.46 37.0] 71.6 |$32.25| 42.9 75.2 |$31.78 | 40.9 77.7 
— : January... _..- 34.00 | 43.7) 77.7 | 36.50 | 44.1 82.7 | 36.03 | 41.5] 86.8 | 20.92] 39.5; 75.7) 40.15 | 580.4) 79.7 | 37.90 | 50.0 75.8 
Cents : January....... 52.78 | 41.7 | 126.4 | 56.08} 41.0) 136.8 | 61.96 | 39.5 | 131.5 | 49.84 39.9 | 125.0 | 56.17 42.2 | 132.6 | 58.43 42.5 137.9 
62.7 February......| 52. 61 41.5 | 126.7 | 56.37 | 41.1 | 137.2] 51.96 | 39.8 | 130.5 | 51.59 | 40.6 | 127.2 | 54.09 |) 42.3 | 132.5) 58.16] 41.8 139.2 
66.5 March... ...... 53.10 | 41.6] 127.8 | 56.92; 41.2] 138.2 | 52.90; 40.3 131.4] 61.78 | 40.1 | 129.2) 56.46 | 42.3 | 133.4} 68.40) 42.1 138.9 
ipet Tiewbonibas 53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 41.3 | 139.4 | 54.73 | 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 | 40.3 | 128.9] 56.06 | 42.0 | 133.4) 68.66) 41.8 140.4 
117.6 SY.......2-- 54.44 | 41.6) 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 | 89.9 | 142.6 | 53.18 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 | 42.1 | 135.7 | 68.92 | 41.7 141. 4 
117.9 June_..... o---| 55. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20 41.2 | 146.0 | 57. 57 40.0 | 144.7 | 55. 80 40.8 | 136.8 | 68.31 42.2 | 138.1 | 59.14 41.6 143.2 
119.5 Tibecbesces 55.00 | 40.8 | 134.9 | 50.51 | 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.77 | 40.1 | 144.0 | 56.83 | 41.0) 138.5) 56.78 | 41.6 | 134.6) 68.42) 41.2) 143.0 
1%! August........ 55.07 | 40.9 | 135.3 | 61.34 | 40.9 | 151.0 | 67.67 | 40.0) 144.3 | 56.20) 40.8 | 130.2 | 67.77 | 41.4 | 130.4 | 57.43 | 39.9 144.7 
124! September.....| 56. 41 41.3 | 127.0 |*60.16 | 40.5 |*149.4 | 50.08 | 40.7 | 145.0 | 57.97 | 41.2] 141.7] 568.69) 41.8 | 140.5 | 61.16) 41.2 148.6 
14.10  October....... 56. 75 41.3 | 157.4 |*58. 72 39.6 |*148.9 | 60.17 41.1 | 146.5 | 58.36 41.5 | 143.9 | 59.25 42.1 | 140.8 | 61.42 41.4 148. 2 
177.4 November... .| 57.03 41.4 | 138.) | 62.04 41.2 | 151.6 | 60.13 41.1 | 146.4 | 55.91 40.1 | 141.5 | 59. 53 41.9 | 141.2 | 61.30 41.1 149.4 
oy en 50.22 | 42.7)| 80.1 | 61.14] 40.5 | 151.9 | 60.24) 41.3 | 145.9) 57.77] 41.3] 142.8 | 61.34] 43.1 | 142.4 | 63.47 | 42.4) 149.7 
1 ROS: January... 58.33 | 42.0 | 138.9 | 62.67] 41.6 | 152.8 | 60.36 | 41.2 | 146.3 | 57.82] 41.3 | 144.1 | 50.44 | 42.0 | 141.5 | 63.49) 42.2) 150.5 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
MANU FACTURING—Continued 





Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
























































































































































| 
Cash registers, add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators ». 
| Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and caleulat- wringers, and drt- domestic and in- frigeration . 
Year and month | ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment? 
- ) ear ad | 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkiy. | AvB | inrly: | wily. | ASE: | brly. | whly. | Ayre: | briy. | wkly.| yyy, | bry. | wkly. wily | rly: wkly. Ave. | 
earn- | Ponts | eam | earn- | po.,7, | earn- | earn- -| earn- | earn- | Ponts | Camm | e@D- | hours | Car | earn- | f ly. | ° 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | 2°urs 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents C 
1039: Average....... $26.19 | 39.8 | 66.0 ($23.08 | 37.3 | 64.3 $30.38 | 37.2] 81.2 |.-..-.-].-..-.-/....-.-|---.---|-------|-------|-------}-...... " 
1941: January....... 20.13 | 44.6] 67.7 | 26.40] 30.1 | 67.6 | 34.78 | 41.4) 64.6 |......-|....-.-|.......|...220-]-------|---220-)------- |... + » Avera 
x . Janus 
1047: January....... 53.15 43.2 | 122.9 | 47.66; 40.8 | 116.5 | 57.14 41.1 | 139.9 |$52. 31 42.4 | 122.5 |$54.02 | 41.5 | 130.7 |$51.59 | 40.4 , 
February.....| 53. 67 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 | 40.9 | 117.1 | 60.47 | 42.7 | 142.7 | 49.21 40.4 | 121.8 | 54.61 41.6 | 131.5 | 48.79 | 38.2) jAMMMgr: Janus 
Ba cinciitindil 53. 86 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 | 42.5 | 143.9 | 52.31 42.1 | 124.1 | 55.28 | 42.0 | 132.1 | 51.09 / 40.0) ; Febrt 
Be nccndtiiid 53.14 42.5 | 125.1 | 40.20 41.2 | 119.7 | 61.83 42.4 | 146.9 | 53.91 42.8 | 125.8 | 54.46 41.2 | 132.8 | 53.42 |) 40.7) jp Marc 
 cnwandiinded 54. 10 42.6 | 126.9! 60.75 | 41.6) 121.9 / 61.68 | 423) 146.8) 54.80) 42.5 | 129.1 | 56.25) 41.7 | 135.5) 53.19) 40.4, » ape 
June..........| 54.88 | 42.6) 128.9] 51.58 | 42.8 | 120.9) 63.67/ 41.9 151.0 | 55.16) 41.8 | 131.8 | 58.97 41.7 | 141.5 | 64.77) 40.4) ay 
, a 5470!) 41.9) 130.11 52.33!) 43.7 | 119.8 | 60.35) 40.6 | 140.0) 54.85 | 41.6 | 131.8 | 58.43 | 41.0) 142.5) 55.37) 40.8) June 
August. ....... 61. 91 40.2 | 120.1 | 51.22 | 40.8 | 126.6 | 50.52 | 40.9 148.7 | 62.82) 40.1 | 131.6 | 56.35 | 40.0 | 140.9 | 52.22/ 28.5 i July. 
Septem ber_....| 56.08 42.2 | 132.9 51.91 40.6 | 128.0 | 63. 21 42.1 | 151.3 | 6417] 41.0] 182.0 | 60.72| 42.0 | 145.4 / 54.18| 36.5) j- Augu 
October ....... 85.77 | 42.1 | 182.5) 54.04] 42.0] 128.8 | 63.82 | 42.3 | 182.3 | 57.18 | 42.4 | 134.6 | 62.27 | 42.5 | 146.9) 56.33) 40.7 Septe 
November....| 56.88 42.1 | 135.5 | 55. 54 42.5 | 130.6 | 68.29 | 42.1 | 151.8 | 57.96 | 42.7] 135.8 | 62.17) 42.4 | 146.5) 54.41 39.8 Octo 
December.....| 58. 56 43.1 | 135.8 | 56.89 42.9 | 130.1 | 65.67 42.9 | 153.7 | 61.06 44.1 | 139.1 | 63.21 42.9 | 147.2 | 57.05! 41.2 ree 
1048: January....... 59. 21 43.1 | 137.4 | 55.59 42.6 | 130.5 | 65.39 42.4 | 155.7 | 59.16 43.0 | 137.4 63. 69 42.8 | 147.5 | 57.62 | 41.6) im jent 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Total: Transporta- Cc lectric- and Aircraft and > Shipbuildi 
tion equipment, Locomotives Os8, G08 > om excluding aircraft | Aircraft engines Pp ng and 
except automobiles steam-railroad 4 engines boat building 
-* Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: A verage....... $30. 51 38. 9 78.5 |$28. 33 36.7 77.1 ($26. 71 36.0 74.1 |$30.34 41.5 74.5 |$36. 58 44.1 83. 5 |$31. 91 38.0 | 
1041; January.......| 35.69 | 43.1 82.8 | 34.70) 428) 81.4] 20.57) 38.5) 768) 34.13) 44.7/ 77.6) 4216) 47.2; 89.2) 37.69) 42.0 
* AY 
1047: January....... 54.48 | 40.2 | 135.6 | 55.64} 39.8 | 139.7 | 52.17 40.6 | 128.3 | 52.59 | 39.8 | 132.1 | 66.15) 41.4 | 135.7 | 57.05) 40.2 4 > 
February...... 54.34 30.7) 196.7 | 66.97) 40.4 141.1 | 53.42) 41.3 | 129.2) 53.41 40.1 | 133.2 | 54.77 | 40.7 | 184.4) 55.37) 38.4 
March._____.| 54.25 | 30.8 | 196.2/| 51.68 | 87.4 | 1388.4 63.67/| 40.8 | 131.5 | 63.22| 30.8 | 133.8) 53.02) 39.4 | 1344 56.59 | 39.9 7: Ja 
April..........| 64.20 | 39.8 | 1363 | 62.20) 37.2 | 140.2) 53. 51 40.9 | 131.0 | 62.54 | 39.6 | 1326) 53.77 | 39.7 | 135.3 | 56.97] 39.9 Fe 
Dl cthéendiinae 56. 31 40.2 | 137.6 | 50.00} 40.2) 1449) 64.80) 41.4 | 1823) 52.42) 30.5 | 132.8) 54.77 | 39.6 | 138.3 | 57.91 40. 4 | M 
June. __....| 66.60 | 40.1 | 188.7) 60.10) 40.0 147.8 | 55.76/| 41.1 | 135.6/| 562.68 | 30.2 | 134.1 | 55.44 38.8 | 142.8 | 57.79 | 40.7) A 
Gl teccnatindl 6.02 | 40.1 | 180.5 | 60.26!) 39.7| 140.4) 56.83 / 41.7 | 1364) 54.48) 39.7 | 137.2 | 5619) 39.2 | 143.5 | 56.77) 39.9 M 
August . 65.75 | 20.6) 140.6 | 61.758 | 40.6 | 152.2/ 51.89 | 38.6 | 134.3 55.30 / 40.0 | 138.1) 56.58 | 80.2 | 144.3 | 56.93) 39.3 I 
Septem ber _. DA. 54 30.7 | 142.4 | 64.60) 41.3 | 156.7 | 55.03 | 39.9 | 137.8 | 54.44] 39.3) 138.6 68.43 | 40.0 | 146.0 | 57.71 39.5 I 
October ....... 58. 07 40.4 | 143.7 | 62.32 40.6 | 153.4 | 58.09 | 41.4 | 140.4 | 56.01 40.2 | 139.5 | 59.19 | 40.5) 146.1) 59.31 39.8 A 
November....| 56.42 38.6 | 146.2 | 61.64 30.8 | 154.9 | 57.61 40.4 | 142.5 | 55.48 39.3 | 141.3 | 57. 52 39.4 | 146.1 | 55.20) 36.1 Be 
December.....| 59. 53 40.6 | 146.6 | 61.61 39.4 | 155.7 | 59.54 41.1 | 144.9 | 56.53 40.4 | 140.8 | 60.39 | 41.2 | 146.5 | 61.74; 40.5 : 
1048: January.......| 59. 21 40.0 | 147.9 | 60.22 | 39.0/ 154.7/| 58.00! 40.5 | 143.1 | 55.17 | 39.0] 141.2 | 59.30/ 40.6 | 146.1) 64. 05 | 40.9 14. I 
> Transtortation : 
equipn.ent, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles Alle att 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- ying; an - 
Motor ps ms metals and their| ing, primary, of a a Clocks and watche 
products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ff ee ee ae eee $32.01 | 35.4 | 92.9 |$26.74| 38.9) 687 |$26.67| 382] 60.9 /$28.77/) 30.6/ 72.9 $22.27 | 37.9 5h 
3968: JORMEET coccccshoecdcce)cocedssloccsess 37.69 | 389) 06.9) 30.47) 41.4/ 73.6/ 20.21) 38.7] 75.5 )| 35.96) 44.0) 81.8)| 23.90 38.9 | 614 
1047: January......./$60.20 | 40.5 | 124.0 | 64.13 | 38.9 139.0 / 49.91) 41.0 | 121.7 49.30 | 40.4 | 122.7 | 68.45) 41.8) 120.3) 43.83) 39.7) 110! 
February ..... 60.40 | 40.1 | 125.8 | 64.20 | 38.8 | 130.0) 60.12/ 41.0 | 122.2 | 50.04 | 40.6 | 123.4 | 53.92) 41.5 | 130.0 | 44.88 41.0) 108 f 
se 52.43 | 41.4 | 196.7 | 55.45 | 39.7 130.6) 50.26) 41.0 | 122.6) 50.66 | 40.9 | 123.9 | 63.68) 41.2 | 130.2 44.83 | 40.7) 110.) 
oy eenonbeutl 62.36) 41.3 | 1296.90/ 64.14] 38.5) 140.6| 60.30) 40.8 | 123.4) 51.05 [| 40.8 | 125.2) 63.45) 40.9 130.5 4.71 0.4) 10 
BP cccccccecs 54.60 | 41.8 | 1890.7 | 55.06 | 38.3 | 146.3 51.15 | 40.6) 126.0 | 52.87) 41.4 | 127.8) 53.01 30.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 40.1 1124 
, a 55.62 | 41.4 | 184.1 | 67.48 | 38.7 | 148.5 | 62.06) 40.5 | 128.6) 54.20) 41.6 | 130.3 | 55.10) 39.7 | 137.9 45.82 | 40.0) 114! 
} ene 56.35 | 42.3) 188.8) 56.44] 37.7 | 140.6) 51.12} 39.7 | 128.9) 53.80) 41.3 | 130.4 | 64.13 | 39.2 | 138.1 44.58 | 39.1 114.0 
Cl 55.58 | 41.0 | 195.5 | 6576) 37.2 | 150.0 | 51.07 | 30.5 | 120.4 )| 63.98 | 40.8 | 182.2 | 62.62) 38.0 | 138.4 45.08 | 39.1 | 115! 
September.....| 56.04 | 41.0 | 136.6 | 50.36 | 30.2) 151.6 | 62.62) 40.2) 130.9 55.82 | 41.2 | 135.5 | 64.37) 38.9 | 130.6 | 46.87) 40.4) 116! 
arm 58.04 | 42.5 | 198.8 | 60.30| 39.5 )| 152.6/ 53.50) 40.8 / 131.2) 54.89) 40.9) 134.2) 55.19/ 30.4 | 140.1 47.54 | 40.8 116.7 
Noverber....| 58.94 | 42.0] 140.4/ 61.30| 30.8 | 154.0 | 54.27/| 41.1 | 132.0 | 55.69] 41.2) 135.1 | 55.93 39.7 141.0 | 48.64) 41.4) 11 
December..... 68.906 | 42.3 | 130.3 | 65.04! 41.5 | 106.8 | 55.42) 41.8 | 132.7) 55.44) 41.2 | 134.6) 57.26) 40.5 141.2 48.69} 41.9) iif 1948 
1048: January....... 54.96 | 40.2/ 1397.4) 61.00) 40.0/ 154.5 | 55.10) 41.3 | 133.5 | 55.72| 41.3 | 136.1 | 56.97 | 40.1 | 141.2 47.76 | 40.8 118.3 ) 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANUFAOTURING—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued Lumber and timber basic products 
Jewel (precicus Silv. ; 
erware and plated Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and Sawmills and 
metals) and jewei- ware Lighting equipment factures timber basic products| logging camps 
ent nth ers’ findings 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. oe briy. why. iy brly. | wkly. Avs. hrly. | wkly. ANE brly. | wkly. EM. - | briy. | wkly. os briy. 
earn- | Fours | earn- | earn- | Dour, | earn: | earn- oe earn- | earn- an earn- | earn- | 0.3; | earn- | earn- | Po7, | earn: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings Ings 
el Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
*--0.../ . nnn / $26.36} 39.4 | 66.0 ($26.08 | 40.7 | 64.3 ($25.73 | 37.1 69.3 ($27.49 | 39.3 | 69.9 |$19.06| 39.0] 48.9 /$18.29)| 38.4 47.6 
a 1; January......- 26.43 | 39.1 | 66.4 27.87) 41.4) 66.6/ 28.19/ 389.3] 71.7 | 32.85 | 42.0) 78.2| 20.27/ 38.9) 62.1 19.69 | 38.4 51.8 
vie 
| 88.2) rt 7: January..---.- 48,84 42.4 | 115.7 | 57.86 46.2 | 125.4 | 47.91 39.9 | 120.0 | 48.11 40.0 | 120.4 | 39.11 40.6 | 96.2 | 37.41 40.0 93.6 
40.0 | l February.-.--- 48.37 42.1 | 115.4 | 57.34 45.6 | 125.8 | 48.92 40.4 | 121.0 | 47.60 | 39.2 | 121.3 | 41.18 42.1 97.9 | 30.89 41.8 95.4 
40.7 | In March...-.-.-.-- 48.47 41.7 | 116.7 | 58.35 45.7 | 127.8 | 47.59 | 39.4] 120.9 | 48.71 40.1 | 121.3 | 40.31 41.0} 98.3 | 39.12 40.6 06, 6 
40.4 | In enema 47.09 | 41.0 | 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 | 30.2 | 121.5 | 48.55 | 39.7 | 122.1 | 41.01 41.4 99.0 | 39.81 40.9 97.2 
40. 4 | ft BD conancast 47.652 | 40.5 | 118.0 | 58.50 | 45.8 | 127.8 | 50.87 39.5 | 128.2 | 48.52 39.2 | 124.2 | 43.06 42.0 | 102.5 | 41.05 41.7 100, 6 
40.8 | ix te, .cosensie 47.34 | 40.7) 117.6 | 68.97] 46.7 | 129.2 | 50.44 | 88.7 | 130.8 | 49.20 | 39.0 | 126.7 | 45.04 | 42.8) 105.3 | 44.14) 42.5) 104.0 
88.5 | ix ) 44.44 | 89.0 | 114.7 | 58.72 | 45.3 | 130.0 | 47.74 36.7 | 130.2 | 48.86 | 38.4 | 127.2 | 48. 57 42.2 | 103.3 | 42.86 42.1 101.8 
89.5} i» August ...--...- 46. 40 39.8 | 117.2 | 57.20 44.1 | 129.9 | 48.78 37.4 | 130.5 | 49.34 38.9 | 126.9 | 45.32 43.3 | 104.8 | 45.05 43.1 104. 4 
40.7) ig September....-| 50.32 | 42.0 | 120.4 | 60.93 | 46.1 | 1321 | 50.02] 384 | 130.4 | 49.74 | 38.6 | 1287 | 45.41 | 42.8 | 106.2) 44.58) 425] 1049 
30.8 | ix October ....... 52.97 | 43.6 | 122.2) 61.31 46.4 | 132.1 | 51.73 | 39.3 | 131.7 | 62.02 | 39.7 | 130.0 | 45.23) 42.6) 106.3 | 44.00; 42.2 104. 6 
41.2/ is November._..| 53.39 42.7 | 125.5 | 61. 65 45.9 | 134.4 | 52.51 40.0 | 131.4 | 52.16 39.8 | 130.9 | 45.30 42.2 | 107.4 | 44.27 41.9 105. 6 
41.6 December-..... 55. 53 44.4 | 125.4 | 63.80 47.2 | 135.3 | 53.25 39.9 | 133.1 | 52.86 40.1 | 132.0 | 45. 65 43.2 | 105.6 | 44.20 42.8 103. 2 
1 January.------ 51.54 | 42.0 | 123.8 | 62.54| 46.3) 135.4 54.54| 39.9 | 136.4 53.13 | 40.2 | 182.3 | 44.42) 42.3) 105.0 | 42.85) 41.9) 102.2 
Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
i basic productse—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Dg and 
uildi 
Total: Furniture P 
Planing and , Caskets and other Total: Stone, clay 
plyw mills = finished !um- Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass products’ 
products 
8.0 | 
ad Cents Cents Cents Cente Cente Cents 
2 60: Average.._....|$22.17 41.1 54.0 |$19.95 | 38.5 51.8 |$20. 81 38.9 ( ) (A eS ee a ee oe $23.94 37.6 63.7 
4 1: January....... 22. 51 40.5 55.4 | 20.90 |. 38.7 54.0 | 21.42 | 39.0 i.) eS eee eee ee ee eee 26.02 | 87.4 66.9 
8 7: January....... 44.11 42.5 | 108.9 | 42.41 41.8 | 101.8 | 43.35 | 41.5 | 104.6 ($45.02 42.7 | 105.2 |$37.655 | 40.4 92.2 | 45. 6&8 40.5 112.6 
4 February......| 45.13 42.9 | 104.9 | 42.80 41.9 | 102.2 | 44.20 42.0 | 104.9 | 44.79 42.1 | 106.0 | 38.49 40.9 04.0 | 45.49 40.1 113.3 
7 Merch........ 45.10 42.8 | 105.4 | 43.00 |} 41.7 | 103.1 | 44.33 41.9 | 105.9 | 45.67 42.3 | 107.7 | 38.90 40.8 | 95.3 | 46.38 40.5 114.4 
r | mig eis 45. 90 43.3 | 105.9 | 42.87 41.5 | 103.2 | 43.99 41.4 | 106.4 | 45.49 | 42.1 | 107.7 | 39.78 41.4 96.0 | 46.49 40.5 114.9 
3 | 47. 65 43.5 | 100.7 | 43.45 41.5 | 104.6 | 44.21 41.2 | 107.4 | 46.88 42.2 | 110.8 | 41. 66 43.0 96.9 | 47.24 40.3 117.3 
5 - SE 48. 84 44.1 | 110.7 | 44.24 41.7 | 106.1 | 45.04 41.6 | 108.5 | 46.99 42.2 | 111.1 | 41.14 41.8 98.4 | 48. 54 40.8 119.0 
8 meneame 46. 58 42.6 | 109. 43. 51 41.1 | 105.8 | 44.12 40.9 | 107.9 | 44.32 40.2 | 110.3 | 41.05 41.6 | 97.8 | 48.00 40.1 119.8 
1 — Angust._.....- 48. 89 44.2 | 110.7 | 44.09 41.2 | 107.0 | 44.58 41.0 | 108.9 | 45. 69 40.6 | 112.2 | 42.10 42.0 | 100.1 | 49.06 40.6 120.8 
5 | In September...._| 48. 04 43.8 | 111.8 | 45.38 41.5 | 100.3 | 46.24 41.4 | 111.7 | 47.06 41.6 | 112.8 | 42.41 42.2 | 100.5 | 49. 57 40.4 122.7 
aa) If aa 50.12 44.3 | 113.2 | 46.53 42.1 | 110.5 | 47.76 42.3 | 113.0 | 47.00 41.1 | 113.9 | 42.19 41.5 | 101.7 | 50.38 40.8 123. 4 
>! a November....| 49.60 | 43.2 | 114.7 | 46.32| 41.8 | 110.8 | 48.07/ 42.3 | 113.7] 47.35 | 40.9 | 115.0 | 30.98 | 39.7 | 100.7 | 50.47 | 40.5) 124.7 
ae December..... 51.61 44.8 | 115.1 7.72 42.7 | 111.7 | 49.10 42.9 | 114.5 | 49.01 42.2 | 115.7 | 40.50 39.8 | 101.7 | 51.03 41.0 124, 6 
048: January......- 50.67 | 43.9 | 115.2 | 47.07 | 42.0) 112.2 | 48.62] 42.3 | 115.1 | 48.52] 41.8 | 115.7 | 30.55 | 39.1 | 101.2) 49.90 | 39.9) 125.0 
Stone, clay, and glass producte—Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
‘atebes Glass and glassware | fom purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
a Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cente 
Cony nee: Average... IE eS a ee ee $26.67 | 38.2| 60.9 $20.55 | 37.8 | 54.3 ($22.74 | 37.2] 62.5 |.......|...-...|------- 
eT 1941: January......-. 28.02 | 36.3 OR) een ee ee 26.82 | 37.9 | 70.9 | 21.74] 36.9) 68.7 | 22.92) 36.4 8! a eee calnnee 
61.4 1947: January....._. 47.78 39.4 | 121.4 |$42.36 42.0 99.8 | 43.79 | 40.6 107.9 | 42.22} 40.3) 104.1 | 41.97 37.7 | 112.1 |$51.49 46.2 111.4 
1103 February...... 46.85 | 38.6 | 121.6) 41.58 41.7 | 100.0 | 44. 67 41.5 | 107.7 | 42.35 | 40.0 | 105.6 | 42. 69 37.2 | 114.9 | 51.14 45.9 111.4 
100 ¢ Mareh....... .| 48.45 | 39.6 | 122.6 | 40.75 41.1 90.1 | 45.12 41.6 | 108.5 | 42.78 40.1 | 106.3 | 44.26) 38.3 | 115.7 | 51.95 46.3 112 2 
110. ag behedidae 48.88 | 39.7 | 123.2 | 40.69 | 40.6 | 100.2 | 45.82] 42.1 | 108.9 | 42.58 | 39.7 | 106.2 | 44.42! 38.9) 115.2 60.45 | 45.2 111.6 
IN ; Eibcccabecce 48. 66 39.3 | 123.9 | 41.94 40.8 | 102.8 | 44.46 39.3 | 118.2 | 45.77 40.6 | 112.3 | 45.46 38.9 | 117.1 | 52.05 45.8 113.5 
1124 | eet 50. 42 40.0 | 126.4 | 42.93 40.8 | 105.3 | 51. 59 42.7 | 120.8 | 45.66 41.0 | 110.9 | 45.78 38.7 | 118.6 | 52. 55 45.3 116.1 
1144  _mmeseeen 49.34 | 38.6 | 128.1 | 40.87| 30.6 | 103.1 | 51.72 | 41.9 | 123.5 | 45.25 | 40.5 | 111.3 | 44.86) 37.0 | 119.2 | 64.91) 46.1) 1191 
114.0 August_....... 50. 40 39.5 | 128.0 | 41.88 40.2 | 104.2 | 52.93 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.06 40.9 | 112.1 | 46.48 38.8 | 120.1 | 55.39 45.7 121.2 
118) September..... 51. 57 39.2 | 181.7 | 42.91 40.1 | 107.1 | 52.48 41.8 | 126.1 | 46.51 40.9 | 113.8 | 46 14 38.5 | 120.7 | 54. 68 45.0 121.5 
If P October....... §2. 27 39.4 | 132.8 | 44.41 41.1 | 108.1 | 82.32 | 42.0 | 124.5 | 47.37 41.3 | 114.3 | 48.18 39.6 | 122.1 | 56.70 45.9 123. 4 
116 4 November_...| 53.05 39.2 | 135.4 | 43.87 40.4 | 108.5 | 52.19 41.9 | 124.5 | 46.81 40.5 | 114.8 | 48.25 39.4 | 122.7 | 56.35 45.3 124. 5 
Th = §3. 07 39.5 | 134.4 | 46.16 42.3 | 109.2 | 51.94 42.0 | 123.7 | 47.46 41.2 | 114.6 | 48.60 39.3 | 123.1 | 56.53 45.6 124.1 
16.4 1948: January.......| 51.88 | 37.7 | 137.9 | 44.19 | 41.1 | 107.5 | 51.21 | 41.4 | 123.7] 46.73 | 40.4 | 114.7 | 47.52 | 38.5 | 122. 8 | 55.94 | 45.3 | 123. 4 
| 








See footnotes at end of table. 





















































































































































































































458 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY 1, 
TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries _p JB as C 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Textile-mil) products and oth 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manafactures er fiber 
Marble, granite, slate, Total: Textile-mill | a1: 
Lime ; Abrasives Asbestos products uctsand other ON Manufacty 
Year and month and other products fiber manufactures | °cept smaliy or ond 2 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. 
wkly. wih hrly. | wkly. -\ hrly. | wkly. ou hbrly. | wkly. am hrly. why. Avg. brly. wkly. Avg. af 
earn- | hours | Caf | earn- | Pony, | earn- | earn- | Po%s| earn- | earn- | Poy; | earn: | earn- | 7507; | earn- | earn- way. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °°Urs) 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Centa C averag 
eS ee ae en poceed eee F MRe bE Dncinadinciedacdipelncandllt $24.43 | 39.0 | 62.7 ($16.84 | 36.6) 46.0 |$14.26/| a¢7 : Janual 
1941; January........|...-.-- RR a MYR CPE Y ) onewem seeee nee 27.26 | 41.8} €6.0/ 18.01 | 36.9 48.8) 15.60) 372 Am 
1947: January... $13.83 | 44.7| 98.3 | 43.88| 42.1 | 104.5 |$52.70| 43.2 | 122.0] 51.91 | 43.2/ 120.2] 39.29| 40.5] 97.0| 97.06) aoc) opm enn 

February .....| 44.9 45.3 08.1 | 44.18 41.9 | 105.6 | 49.46 40.7 | 121.6 | 62.73 43.9 | 120.1 | 40.32 40.4 90.7 | 37.56 | 405 " Maret 
March........| 45.76 46.2 08.6 | 44.30 42.0 | 107.5 | 50.63 40.4 | 125.4 | 53.03 43.8 | 121.0] 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39.22) 40.1 ¢r April 
April osdeedl Gan 46.6 99.4 | 45. 51 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 39.7 | 126.3 | 52.46 42.8 | 122.5 | 40.12 39.1 | 102.7 | 38.83 | 39.3) ay. 
ln cdeilen 47.19 46.2 | 191.7 | 44,67 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 39.6 | 126.4 | 52. 58 42.6 | 123.48 | 39.89 38.9 | 102.5 | 37.73 | 3a.8 r June-. 
SSE 48. 45 46.0 | 104.5 | 46.07 42.2 | 108.5 | 48.66 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39.54 38.6 | 102.4 | 37.10 | 383) ¢& July -. 
/ PSS 44.9 | 104.2 | 45.48 42.1 | 107.9 | 8.00 | 39.8 | 127.3 | 54.90 | 43.3 | 126.8 | 80.48 388.4 | 102.8 | 37.21 8&3) ¢ Auge’ 
August ...... 48. 60 45.4 | 106.9 | 46.41 41.4 | 112.6 | 51.26 | 39.2 | 130.6 | 53.63 | 42.2 | 127.7 | 39.44] 38.2) 103.2 | 37.50| an4 v Repte’ 
September.....| 49. 23 44.5 | 108.1 | 47.56 42,2 | 112.7 | 54. 57 40.3 | 135.6 | 42.30 41.3 | 126.6 | 41.39 39.5 | 104.8 | 32.55 | 39.2) & Octo! 
October.......| 52. 51 46.9 | 108.5 | 48.60 42.5 | 114.3 | 54.30 40.4 | 134.5 | 52. 57 41.3 | 127.3 | 41.94 39.7 | 105.5 | 39.22) 39.6) @ Nove 
November....| 50.33 46.5 | 108.9 | 46.27 40.2 | 115.2 | 55.68 40.7 | 137.0 | 54.05 41.9 | 129.2 | 43.73 40.1 | 109.0 | 42.47 40.4) We Dece 

December 50. 48 46.4 | 108.1 | 48.68 41.9 | 116.0 | 60.68 44.0 | 138.0 | 54.13 41.5 | 181.5 | 45.15 41.0 | 110.0 | 43.64 41.1 ‘ 
| 
1948: January.......} 49.10 | 45.1 | 108.9 | 46.84) 40.5 | 115.3 | 59.07 | 44.4 | 133.1 | 54.63 | 41.8 | 131.8 | 45.16 | 40.5 | 111.4 | 43.81) 40.7) fee 

Textile-mil) products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
sak end panna am worsted _ 
a rayon manufactures, ex- nitted outerwe. 
| Cotton smallwares | goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth? and knitted glove 
a* finishing 

Cents Cente Cents Cents Cents | Culley: Jon 
1039: A verage...... $18. 22 39.0 47.4 |$15.78 36.5 42.9 |$19. 21 36.4 52.8 |$18. 98 35.6 53.6 |$18.15 38.4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0) « 

1041; January..... 19.74 39.3 5.3 | 16. 53 35.7 | 46.1 | 21.78 | 37.9 57.6 | 18. 61 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 | 37.9 60.3 | 17.65 | 35.8 a 7: Jan 
| 
It 
1047: January...... | 40.48 41.0 08.7 | 40. 21 41.1 97.5 | 43.10 | 41.3 | 104.5 | 38.35 | 38.1 | 100.7 | 39.03 40.9 | 95.4 | 36.49 | 38.4 | 4 om 
February.... | 40. 59 40.5 | 100.4 | 41.45 41.6 90.6 | 47.44 41.0 | 115.6 | 38.40 | 38.1 | 100.9 | 40.89; 41.3 | 98.9 | 36.68 38.4) & A 

March... .... | 40.60 40.4 | 100.8 | 41.0% 41.5 | 101.2 | 46,28 40.1 | 116.5 | 38.41 37.8 | 101.6 | 41.00 41.6 98.6 | 36.75 38. 5 H. Me 
April......... | 99.68 | 30.5] 101.7 | 40.89) 40.2 101.6 | 45.26 39.1 | 118.9 / 36.35) 35.9] 101.0) 89.49 29.9 08.9 | 35. 58 37.3 08 Jur 
ay..........| 38.85 | 388.6 | 101.4 | 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 | 45.28 | 39.2 115.8 | 36.42] 35.9] 101.4 | 40.06) 40.3 | 985! 35.51 37.6) & Jul 
) Sa 38. 85 38.5 | 101.0 | 40.97 | 40.3 | 101.7 | 45.75 | 39.4 | 116.0] 35.30; 35.2) 100.5 | 40.32) 40.3) 08.2) 35.11 37.0; Au 
Geetencsdindll 39. 68 39.1 | 101.6 | 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.87] 35.3 | 108.0! 40.91 40.8 | 99.1 | 34.51 36.8) Sey 
August 39. 60 39.1 | 100.9 | 41. 65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42.28 | 36.6 | 114.6 | 3808 36.8 | 103.4 | 41.11 40.7 | 100.1 | 35.42 | 37.6 Re Oc 
September 49. 67 39.7 | 102.4 | 48.23 40.9 | 105.7 | 44.900) 40.2 | 116.9 | 30.48 | 87.7 | 104.9 | 41.71 40.5 |*102.7 | 35.86 37.5 | 8) Ne 
October... 40. 49 39.1 | 103.5 43. 57 41.0 | 106.2 | 46.70 39.7 | 117.8 | 41.00 | 38.3 | 106.9 | 42.21 41.1 |*102.1 | 38.01 38.8 M4.) De 

November....| 40. 13 38.7 | 103.6 | 44,84 41.2 108.8 | 46.95 39.6 | 118.8 | 42.11 38.7 | 108.7 | 42.43 40.8 | 108.5 | 38.30 38. 7 RE 

December.....| 42. 17 40.5 | 104.1 46.48 | 42.3 | 110.0 | 49.17 41.2 | 119.3 | 42.92 39.1 | 109.8 | 44.18 41.9 | 104.5 | 38.02 38. 5 97. 

1948: January 43. 29 40.4 | 106.7 | 47.55 | 41.9 | 113.7 | 48. 56 41.0 | 119.1 | 41.67 37.8 110.3 | 44.81 | 42.0 106.0 | 37.94 37.7 % 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Koni d ga Ae Leg bone rm Cc t d : Hats, fur-fel Jute goods, t felts?) Cordage and twi 
tted underwear textiles, ine ng |Carpets and rugs,woo ats, fur-felt \Jute g except fe ts) and twine 
woolen and worsted ; 

: 
' 

Cenia Ci Cents Cents Cents | Conta 
1938: A verage....... $15.05 | 36.9 41.0 |$20.82 | 38.6 63.5 |$23.25 | 36.1 © 8 Fe 8 |g aaa ee eee eee pusace-|--- oe °J 
1941; January....... 16.06 | 36.0] 44.6) 21.65; 39.3) 65.1 | 25.18; 37.3 67.5 | 27.12} 36.2] 76.8 |......-j.-....-/_.....-/-....J ecee---|-- ; 
1047: January. ...... 33.70 | 38.7) 86.9 | 45.67) 43.3 | 105.5 | 46.51 40.7 | 114.5 | 50.15 | 39.1 | 127.7 $40. 43.9 92.8 $39.14) 41.1 95.1 J 

February. ..... 4.22 38.8) 88.1) 45.75 | 42.9) 106.5 | 46.51 40.5 | 114.9 | 49.60 | 38.9 127.2) 41.74 43.4) 97.9) 39.651 41.0 6.4 ] 
) BAD 34.86 | 38.7) 80.9 | 46.12) 42.6 | 108.3 | 47.12 | 40.8 | 115.8 | 49.22 | 38.0) 129.7 | 41.57) 43.2) 97.9/ 40.00; 40.6 8.4 J 
Apel «SE 34.22 | 38.3) 80.1 | 45.906) 41.3) 111.4 | 47.60; 40.4] 118.1 | 47.28) 36.3 | 180.0) 40.98 | 427) 97.7/ 40.23) 40.5 0.1 j 
ea 35.18 | 30.0; 90.4 | 45.62) 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30) 41.2) 117.5 | 46.81 36.4 | 128.9 | 42.12 43.4 | 98.5) 39.11 39.2 mL) ; 
} “EPR: $4.85 | 38.8; 90.1 | 46.13 41.6) 110.9) 49.02 | 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88) 387.6 181.1 | 41.13 | 43.0 97.4) 38.26; 387.9) 101) f 
Getcabends 34.65 | 38.4) 9.2) 44.37) 40.1 | 110.4 / 49.80) 40.6) 122.8 | 47.47 | 936.5 | 130.2 / 37.92 | 41.0) 94.1 | 38.71 | 38.2) 1014 | 
August. ....... 34.60} 38.2) 0.4) 45.31 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 | 30.4 | 120.6 | 45.67) 84.7 | 131.2 | 36.40 /| 41.0/ 90.8 | 39.10) 38.6) 1014 
September ....| 34.30 | 30.5 | 91.8 | 47.89 41.9) 114.2) 52.38 41.0 | 127.9 | 47.44 34.9 | 133.4 | 37. 51 41.4 0.6 | 40.00 | 38.8 10K 6 
October....... 36.50 | 39.3 93.0 | 47.16) 41.5 113.6} 53.53 | 41.4 129.5 | 48.33 | 87.0) 131.1 | 37.27) 41.1! 90.6) 41.70} 40.1 104.1 
Novermber_...| 37. 41 39.5 | 047) 48.16 41.2 | 116.7 | 53.99 | 41.6 | 130.1 | 47.10 | 36.2 | 130.3 | 37.60 | 41.5 | 90.6 | 42.55 | 40.4) 105) 
December... . 38.17 40.2 | 95.1) 530.50 42.7 | 118.1 | 54.91 42.2 | 130.6 | 51. 52 39.1 | 132.1 | 38.21 41.2) 92.7} 4413 | 41.3) 106: 
1948: January....... | 37.77 39.4 95.9 | 51.04 42.3 | 120.4 | 55.23 41.9 | 132.2 60.17 | 37.8 132. 8 41.38 | 40.3 102.6 44. 63 41.3 | 108 Se 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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4 C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries —Con. 












































































































































































































: Other fh. Apparel and other finished textile products 
Total: Ap 1 and | Men’s clothing, not Women’s clothing 
n man other finished tex- | elsewhere classi- | ®birts, collars, and | Underwear and Work shirts not elsewhere clas- 
>t Ufacry tile products fied nightwear neckwear, men’s ! sified 
‘Mallen er and month 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
Arg. | ! wkly.| A*®: | hriy. | wkly.| AX®: | briy. | wily. Avg. | briy. | wkly.| A¥8: | briy. | wkly.| AY®: | briy. | wkly.| AS: | rly. 
wkly, earn- | Pours | earn: | earn- — earn- | earn- — earn- | earn- wey. earn- | earn: | *!Y-| earn: | earn- ely. | earn- 
hours ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | °°) ings | ings | °° ings 
ceo 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
aR Average ------- $18.17 | 34.5 | 52.7 /$19.32| 83.2] 58.1 |$13.75 | 34.6 | 39.8 /$14.18 | 35.4) 40.1 /$11.03 | 35.8 | 30.9 |$19.20| 33.9 51.9 
aH January --.----- 18.76 | 33.5) 686.0/ 20.40| 83.4) 60.7/ 14.22) 33.0) 43.1] 1485 | 33.6) 44.2) 12.33) 33.6) 36.7 | 19.47 | 33.2 66.3 
40 y: January ------- 88.22 | 36.9 | 103.7 41.70] 387.8 | 109.5 | 32.17 | 37.1) 86.9 | 33.37] 36.7] 90.8 | 25.43 | 34.7) 73.1 | 47.30) 35.7 129.7 
mH February ------ 38.74 | 36.9} 104.9 | 41.86 | 37.8 | 109.7 | 32.32 | 37.2] 86.9 | 33.49) 36.6 | 91.5 | 25.60 | 35.8) 71.6 | 48.77 36,2 131.4 
40 , . March..-.-.---- 38. 41 36.7 | 104.5 | 41.99 | 37.6 | 110.6 | 32.11 37.0} 86.9 | 34.35 | 36.5 | 04.0] 25.37 | 34.3 73.3) 47.75 |) 36.1 120.3 
20.9 " Oe ccssllaisla 35.44| 35.5) 99.9) 40.45 | 36.7 | 100.4 | 31.62! 36.5] 86.8] 82.18 | 34.3 93.7 | 25.00) 34.2 72.8 | 42.382 | 34.4 120.0 
38 8 a SY.---------- 25.36 | 35.8 | 98.8/ 41.49! 87.2/| 1105 32.01 | 369) 86.7 | 82.41 | 35.1 | 92.9) 25.11 | 345/ 73.0/ 41.58) 34.6) 116.8 
283 n WlReccoccaccs 35.77 | 36.0] 99.41] 41.35 | 37.2 | 110.4 | 31.54] 36.8] 85.7) 83.55 | 36.4) 91.6) 24.91 | 34.3) 72.6) 41.87) 35.0) 1182 
38 3 v, July...-------- 36.50} 35.8 | 102.0 | 40.17 | 36.5 | 100.8 | 31.24 | 36.3] 86.2) 383.79) 36.0] 93.8 | 26.56] 36.2) 73.5 | 43.81 | 34.8) 124.1 
aaa) © August..------ 36.57 | 35.2 | 103.8 | 88.66 | 35.1 | 109.0 | 30.74 | 360] 85.2] 31.51] 34.5] 91.4) 25.54) 35.4) 72.2) 45.49) 34.6) 128.5 
30.2 fw, September--.-- 37. 36.0 | 104.6 | 41.06 | 3248; 110.6 | 32.38 | 36.9/] 87.8 | 33.05 | 35.5) 93.2) 25.59 34.6 74.0 | 45.78 | 35.0 127.9 
20 6 a October. ------ 38.78 | 36.9 | 105.1 | 42.78 | 37.9 | 112.0 | 33.42] 37.8] 88.5) 35.00 | 36.9 | 94.9) 265.15] 33.7 74.5 | 46.91 35. 8 127.9 
40.4) November....| 87.09 | 36.4 | 101.9 | 42.24] 37.5 | 111.6 | 33.75 | 38.0] 88.9 | 35.09] 36.5 96.1 | 24.90) 34.1] 72.8) 43.82) 35.3] 121.7 
4.1| December.-.-.| 30.07 | 37.2 | 105.1 | 43.11 | 37.7] 113.5 | 36.37] 38.2] 92.0] 35.51] 37.5 | 94.8 | 24.32] 341] 71.2 | 46.84] 36.4 | 127.0 
40.7 Ww g: January...----| 39.94 36.6 | 109.2 | 43.79 37.0 | 117.2 | 34.76 37.1 93.2 | 35.03 36. 6 95.2 | 23. 64 32.7 72.6 | 48.76 36.0 132. 6 
° Wi, | | 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Corsets and allied Curteins, draperies, | Housefurnishings, 
OUterwes garments ? Millinery Handkerchiefs and bedspreads on . saan cur- Textile bags? 
ted gloves ” 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
C 9: Average.......|$17.15 | 37.5 | 45.6 |$22.19 | 33.8 | 63.6 |.......|..---~-|-------|-------|------ LASS as eee See ee eee See 
0 | 1: January. ..-..- 17, TR Sly to ya RP 7% Rance Seen RIPON MORSE RPCRON ENIITY PRON ORSON TEN ONSR HEeeN Meeeee 
.8 | \@is7: January -...--- 35.21; 37.8| 93.0] 48.40] 36.6 | 125.6 [$28.95 | 35.3] 82.1 |$28.57] 34.6] 82.5 /$34.85 | 381] 91.0 |$35.92| 39.7) 80.1 
4! u February-..--.- 35.38 | 38.8; 91.8 | 53.73 | 38.9) 1381.7) 30.60) 36.5) 84.1 | 28.51 33.8 | 84.5] 34.91 87.5 | 92.6 | 36.13 | 39.0 88. 4 
4 4 March........- 35.20 | 38.7] 92.0] 51.76 | 387.5 | 131.8] 31.038 | 36.5) 85.4 | 28.72) 33.8) 84.9] 34.97] 37.2) 93.5 | 34.60) 38.2 89. & 
‘5 4 pee 35.18 | 38.3] 92.7 | 42.04 33.6 | 124.1 | 29.36 34.2} 85.7 | 26.90) 31.5) 84.8 | 35.67 37.6 | 94.4 | 35.26 38.6 90.8 
2 | or ahbonedasan 35. 98.4 | 02.2] 40.44] 32.5] 121.4) 31.24) 36.4 | 85.8 | 27.55 | 32.5) 84.7 | 37.36 | 37.9) 98.1 | 3406) 37.0 90. 6 
6 % _ 35. 38.0 94.1 | 43.62 82.5 | 127.1 | 29.94 35. 2 85.1 | 26.72 31.4 84.9 | 37. 87 38. 1 98.9 | 34.02 37.1 91.8 
0 | 04 Bald covaiccs 34.95 | 37.5| 93.5 | 4858 | 36.2) 129.8/| 31.13] 36.3| 85.7] 2000/ 36.1] 81.6 | 36.44] 38.4) 04.5 | 35.48 | 38.3 92. 5 
8] we August ........ 34.980 | 36.7) 94.2) 49.52 | 36.3 131.4] 30.40) 35.5) 85.7 | 28.93 | 361) S1.1 | 47.7 28.6 | 97.7 | 38.34] 37.8 93. 6 
e | ye September..... 35.75 | 37.5 | 95.4 | 49.74] 35.8 | 134.0 | 31.85 | 36.7 86.7 | 30.64 37.3 | 83.0 | 38.33 38.2 09.6 | 36.86) 38.) 04.1 
5 0 | October... --- 36. 76 38. 5 95.6 | 53.20 | 38.2) 133.7 | 32.57 | 27.5 86.8 | 31, 55 37.5 | 84.4 | 38.72 38.3 | 100.4 | 36.76 38.9 04.4 
g o November. ...| 36.80 38. 6 95.5 | 39.14 31.3 | 121.3 | 33.31 37.7 88.4 | 31.26 37.2 83.9 | 38,03 38, 3 08,3 | 37.25 38.9 05.8 
7 % ) December.....| 36.89 39.0 | 94.8 | 46.21 35.1 | 125.9 | 32.55 37.0 88.1 | 31. 28 37.1 84.3 | 41.34 40.5 | 101.2 | 37.60 39. 5 95.3 
, Wi. 8: January..-.--- 37. 37 38.4 98.2 | 53.14 37.4 | 136.5 | 30. 46 34.4 88.4 | 31.05 36.8 85.6 | 38. 64 38.3 99.9 | 37.20 38.9 95. 6 
ry; : 
ieee Leather and leather products 
eis Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens Trunks and suitcases 
| twine 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents 
Average.......|$19.13 | 36.2| 52.8 ($24.43 | 38.7) 63.4 |.......|-.--.../------- tee ee bt a ee 
| Cnty : January......-. 20.66 | 37.3 65.4) 26.27) 38.3; 66,2 |......./--.....|----..- BEE Ge GG leewccceheccencelcocceccl acceso. |occeces|ccccene 
‘eee : January.......| 40.18 | 39.3 | 102.3 | 48.49 41.3 | 117.4 |$37.84 38.8 | 98.0 | 39.05 | 39.1 99.5 |$32.10 | 35.0 | 02.2 |$40.36 | 38.7 104. C 
‘haere February......| 40.29 | 39.5 | 102.1 | 49.65 41.6 | 119.3 | 37.79 | 38.8 | 98.4] 38.96 | 39.2 | 98.9 | 31.38 35.1 89.6 | 41.60] 39.9 103, 8 
981 Mareh......... 40. 11 39.0 | 102.8 | 49.88 | 41.4 | 120.4 | 37.87 | 38.1 99.9 | 38.91 38.8 | 99.9] 31.52 | 35.0] 90.0 | 40.87) 39.5 103, 6 
: 94 4 ma Srna 39.44 38.3 | 102.9 | 490.14] 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.07 | 37.8] 99.4] 37.96 | 380) 90.8 | 31.17 35.0 | 89.0) 41.22) 39.1 106. 3 
84 BD cncccccoce 39.45 | 38.1 | 103.5 | 49.65 | 40.7 | 122.0 | 37.32 37.7 | 100.6 | 37.78 | 37.8 | 100.0 | 31.38 34.6 | 90.8 | 40.35 | 38.5 1%. 6 
63 I 40.12 | 38.1 | 105.3 | 50.44 | 40.5 | 124.1 | 38.62 | 38.1 | 102.5 | 38.30) 37.7 | 102.0 $1.42} 35.0] 90.7 | 42.34) 39.6 106. ¢ 
4 July.......---- 40.30 | 38.2 | 105.5 | 51.11 | 40.4 | 126.1 | 39.06 | 38.4 | 108.) | 38.49) 37.8 | 101.8 | 32.42) 35.6) 91.4) 40.62 | 38.4) 105.6 
101. August. ....... 40.25 | 38.1 | 105.7 | 51.19 | 40.0 | 127.7 | 39.86] 39.1 | 103.4 | 38.32] 37.7 | 101.8 | 32.33) 35.7] 91.2) 42.09) 30.4) 1067 
10L 4 September... 41.89 | 39.1 | 107.2 | 52.66 | 41.0 | 1283] 40.14] 30.2] 103.2] 40.12] 38.8 | 103.5 | 33.45 | 36.3) 927) 43.07 | 30.6) 100.5 
1014 October_...... 42.18 | 39.0 | 108.2 | 52.52 | 40.7 | 128.7 | 39.19 | 38.3 | 103.7 | 40.41 38.7 | 104.6 | 34.43 | 36.4) 94.5 | 46.15 | 40.9 111.4 
10h 6 November....| 41.93 38.3 | 109.5 | 52.82 | 40.6 | 129.7 | 38.92 | 37.2) 106.0 | 39.98 37.8 | 105.9 | 33. 88 36.3 | 93.4 | 47.61 42.2 112.9 
104.1] ..-.| 42.67 | 39.1 | 109.2 | 53.73 41.3 | 130.2 | 41.21 39.3 | 106.1 | 40.98 38.6 | 105.7 | 33.89 36.5 | 93.1 | 45.53 40.9 i10.9 
Jon pM: January......| 42.58 | 39.0 | 109.3 | 53.05 | 40.8 | 130.2 | 41.38} 38.8 | 106.9 | 41.30 | 38.8 | 105.7 33.75 | 35.8| 95.1 | 42.33] 383] 111.0 
10S! BE) See footnotes at end of table. 
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1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 
MANUFAOTURING—Continued 







































































































































































Printing, publishing, 

Paper and allied products And alld industricg 

aper and pulp Envelopes? Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and allied 

allied products industries 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

earn- | Nours | carn: | earn- | Po,7; | earm- | earn- | pours | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- hous | earn: | earn- hours | earn: 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average...---- $23.72 | 40.1 | 60.2 ($24.92 | 40.3 62.0 |.......|..--.--|..---..|-.-.---|----~--|-.----- $21.78 | 40.2 | 54.7 |$32.42 | 87.4 86. 6 
January ...---- 25.16 | 40.0} 62.9 27.02; 40.8 | 66.2 |.......|..-....|..-.-.-|-.--..-|-------|------- 22.26 | 88.8 | 57.6 | 33.49) 37.8 88. 6 
. January....--- 47.05 | 43.2 | 108.8 | 50.18 | 44.2 | 113.4 [$44.68 | 42.8 | 104.3 /$40.52 | 40.2 | 100.9 | 43.58 | 42.3 | 103.0 | 56.60) 41.0) 138.1 
* ‘February ....-- 47.42 | 43.2 | 100.8! 50.08 | 44.3 | 114.9! 44.43 42.6 | 105.6 | 39.93 | 30.9 | 100.1 | 43.58 | 42.0 | 103.9) 56.74) 40.1) 141.5 
March. .------ 47.02 | 48.2) 110.9 | 51.27] 44.8 | 115.7 | 44.60) 42.7 | 106.4 | 40.43 | 40.3 | 100.6 | 44.10 | 42.1 | 1065. 5 | 53.19) 40.3 144 3 
y SACS 48.20 | 43.0} 112.1 | 52.07| 44.4 | 117.8 | 44.94 | 428 | 106.3 | 89.60) 89.5 | 100.7 | 43.08 | 41.5 | 106.0 | 52.69) 40.1) 146.2 
Mey A OEE 48.79 | 43.1 | 113.3 | 52.84) 44.7 118.2 | 46.25 | 43.0 | 106.5 | 40.42) 39.1 | 108.6 | 44.30 | 41.2 | 107.7 | 50.55) 40.1) 148.6 
June. -.-------- 49.95 | 42.9 | 116.5 | 54.838 | 44.5 | 123.1 | 45.06 | 43.0 | 107.3 | 41.69 | 30.6 | 105.4 | 44.87) 41.3 108.8 | 59. 76 39.9 149.9 
| 61.06 | 42.9 | 119.0 | 56.36 | 44.5 | 126.6 | 44.72 | 42.1 | 107.4 | 42.30 | 38.8 | 100.4 | 45.44) 41.4 | 109.9 | 59.37 | 39.6) 149.8 
August. ..---- 50. 72 42.4 | 119.6 | 56.30 44.1 | 127.6 | 44.96 41.0 | 110.7 | 41.89 38.4 | 109.3 | 44.92 40.8 | 110.4 | 59.48 39.4 140.8 
Septem ber ---- - 51. 99 42.9 | 121.0 | 57.14 44.5 | 128.8 | 47.02 | 42.2) 112.5 | 42.05 | 38,2] 110.2 | 46.53 41.6 | 112.2 | 61.61 40.2 143.4 
October ..-..--- 52. 22 43.0 | 121.5 | 57.10 44.4 | 128.7 | 46.97 42.1 | 112.8 | 43. 67 39.3 | 111.3 | 47.37 42.1 | 112.7 | 61.62 40.6 154.0 
November....| 52.80 43.2 | 122.2 | 57.40 44.4 | 129.2 | 46.52 41.9 | 112.0 | 43.17 39.0 | 110.6 | 48.66 42.7 | 114.3 | 62.30 40.0 155.6 
Decem ber....- 63.69 | 43.8 | 122.6 | 58.21 | 44.9 | 129.5 | 47.35 | 42.2) 112.2) 45.20) 40.7) 111.3 | 49.44 | 43.3 | 114.4 | 63. 5 | 40.5 | 156.8 

January..------ 53.22 | 43.1,| 123.6 | 57.85 44.4 | 130.3 | 46. 86 41.3 | 113.7 | 45.20; 41.0] 110.6 | 48.15 41.9 | 115.2 | 62.56 | 39.6 157. 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing; book and Lithographing Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job P and allied products and colors and insecticides 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$37.58 | 36.1 | 100.4 |$30.30 | 38.3 80.4 |..---.-|-------|------- $25.59 | 39.5) 64.9 $28.48 | 40.5 | 70.4 |$24.16 | 39.7 59. 2 
38.15 | 35.4 | 105.2 | 31.64 | 39.6) 81.0 |-..--.-|-------|------- 27.53 | 39.9 | 69.0 | 20.86) 40.3 74.1 | 24.68 |) 39.3 61.9 
62.08 | 38.9 | 157.5 | 54.19 | 42.0 | 129.7 |$57.54 | 43.5 | 132.3 | 47.39) 41.5 | 114.3 49.69 | 42.1 | 118.1 | 41.86 | 40.4 103. 6 
63.00 | 38.6 | 160.7 | 54.07) 40.8 | 133.6 | 56.55 42.6 | 132.6 | 48.17 | 41.4 | 116.5 | 50.34 42.3 | 110.2 | 43.15 41.1 105, 2 
64.25 | 88.8 | 162.6 | 55.67| 41.1 | 136.4 | 68.47) 41.8 | 139.8 | 48.60) 41.3 | 117.7 | 51.63) 42.5) 121.6 | 42.86) 41.1) 104.4 
65. 29 38.9 | 165.1 | 56.13 | 40.7 | 138.6 | 68.80/ 41.8) 140.8 | 48.93 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80 | 40.6 105. 3 
67. 10 38.9 | 169.9 | 56.41 40.6 | 139.7 | 57.73 | 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.80 41.1 | 121.0 | 52.36 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19 40.3 107, 2 

67. 16 38.4 | 171.9 | 56.81 40.6 | 140.6 | 58.31 41.3 | 141.1 | 50. 59 41.1 | 123.2 | 62.81 42.5 | 124.4 | 43.49 | 39.9 108. 1 
66.53 | 38.2 171.3 | 56.77 | 40.5 | 140.8 | 57.55 | 40.5 | 142.1 | 61.00 | 40.9 | 124. 7 | 63.87 | 42.3 | 126.3 | 43.50) 39.1 111.4 
67. 74 38.5 | 173.6 | 55.95 40.0 | 140.6 | 57. 56 40.1 | 143.6 | 51.27 40.9 | 125.2 | 53.76 42.1 | 127.9 | 45.68 39.9 1144 
69. 40 39.0 | 175.3 | 58.32 40.8 | 143.6 | 60. 51 41.2 | 146.7 | 51.81 41.0 | 126.3 | 53.55 41.8 | 128.4 | 46.43 39.5 117.5 
69.18 | 38.7 | 175.8 | 58.63 40.7 | 145.1 | 60.16 | 41.1 | 146.2 | 52.67) 41.4 | 127.3 | 53.93 |) 41.9 129.0 | 47.90) 40.4 118.5 
69.78 | 38.6 | 177.6 | 59.35 40.7 | 146.9 | 62.19 | 42.4 | 146.7] 53.15 | 41.3 | 128.7 | 55.06) 41.9 | 131.6 | 47.35 40.0 118.3 
71.33 39.1 | 178.7 | 60.35 41.4 | 148.1 | 62.91 42.3 | 148.6 | 53.73 41.6 | 129.1 | 55.11 42.0 | 131.4 | 47.90 40.4 118.5 
69. 11 37.8 178.9 60. 32 41.0 | 149.7 | 61.30 | 40.4) 151.0 | 54.38 41.5 | 130.9 | 55. 34 42.0 | 132.1 | 48.90 40.8 119.9 

Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed oll 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939; Average....... $28.11 | 30.8 | 70.7 ($24.52 | 37.9 | 64.6 $81.30) 40.0] 78.4 $20.99) 38.8) 77.3 $22.68 | 39.0] 61.2 |$13.70| 44.3 30. 2 
141; January......- 29.58 | 40.0| 74.0 | 27.26| 30.2) 69.6 | 23.10) 40.3 82.2 | 31.56 | 87.8] 83.5 | 24.05 | 38.6) 62.3 | 15.55) 44.6 33. 8 
1947; January......- 53.08 | 42.8 | 124.1 | 44.14 39.5 | 111.7 | &.77| 41.3 | 132.7 | 53.08 | 41.0] 129.5 | 48.14 41.5 | 116.1 | 35.91 62.2 68.8 
February......| 53.46 | 43.1 | 124. 0 | 47.31 39.3 | 120.5 | &.10) 41.0) 134.2 | 60.07 | 30.4 | 126.9 | 48.55 | 41.4 | 117.2 | 35.77 61.7 69. 2 
March........ 54.12 | 42.5 | 127.2 | 47.92 | 39.2 | 122.1) 8.33) 40.9 135.1 | 50.60 | 89.0 | 129.9 | 48.27] 41.6 | 116.1 | 35.69) 60.3 70.9 
Ape. epalitei 84.78 | 42.8 | 128.1 | 48.60 | 30.4 | 123.3 | 55.45) 40.8 | 135. 9 | 49.57 | 387.4 | 182.5 | 48.24 41.4 | 116.4 | 33.88 | 48.0 70. 6 
ietubdscaes 565.19 | 42.2 | 130.9 | 48.37 39.5 | 122.4 | 56.36 | 41.0 | 137.5 | 53.31 40.2 | 132.6 | 49.12 41.2 | 119.2 | 35.29 46.2 71.8 
Ms ctcibess 57.98 | 43.3 | 183.8 | 48.63 | 39.6 | 122.9 | 56.80/ 40.9 139.0 | 54.77 | 40.4 | 185.7 | 40.62 | 41.8 | 118.6 | 35.83 | 48.6 78. 7 
eee 56.30 | 42.0) 184.0 | 48.60 / 39.6 | 123.0 | 57.73 | 41.1 | 140.4 | 56. 47 | 41.2 | 137.1} 80.42 | 41.6 | 121.3 | 35.20) 48.3 73.0 
August ....... 59. 04 43.0 | 137.4 | 49.04 40.@ | 122.6 | 57.44 40.7 | 141.0 | 57.08 41.9 | 136.1 | 44.96 41.0 | 109.8 | 35. 76 48.9 73.2 
September.....| 62.05 | 44.0 | 141.0 | 49. 74 39.6 | 125.7 | 57.08 | 40.5 | 143.2 | 87.30 | 41.6] 138.1 | 52.69) 42.1 | 125.0 | 36.30 61.0 71,2 
Tl dikes’ 61.58 | 43.6 | 141.4 | 48.71 39.0 | 124.9 | 58.46 | 40.8 | 143.2 | 56.65 | 40.5) 140.0 | 53.13 | 42.9 | 123.9 | 38.84 53.8 72.2 
November....| 62.66 | 44.1 | 142.0 | 49.07 39.2 | 125.2 | 59.21 40.9 | 144.8 | 58.20 | 40.7 | 143.0 | 53.3) 43.1 | 123.8 | 38.47 42.6 73.1 
-----| 65.01 44.7 | 145.6 | 49.72 | 39.2 | 126.8 | 60.07 41.4 | 145.3 | 57.38 | 40.0 | 143.3 | 58.86 | 43.3 | 124.3 | 38.68 62.9 73.1 
1948: January... --- 64.69 | 44.1 | 146.6 | 50.36 | 30.2) 128.4 | 60.97) 41.3 147.1 | 58.60 | 40.7 | 144.5 | 52.20 | 41.4 | 126.5 | 38.37 51.3 74.5 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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apie O-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—¢, 


MANUFAOTU RING—Continued 




































































































































































































































Chemicals and allied 
oredacte—Oen. Products of petroleum and coal Rubber prone, 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: R end! 
Fertil Petrol finin R : Rubber pms eo 
a ertilizers petroleum and roleum re g products oofing materials sa 
Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | AVE. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. ous hriy. | wkly. aus briy. | wkly. ae hriy. | wkly. EW 5 rly. | wkly. Asp brly. whly. Ave. . 
earn | Pot, | earn | earn- | hours | ear | earn- | pours | earn: | earn- ‘| earn- | earn- ¥-| earn- | earn- Bey: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ours) |" 
— ea, a . i » Avera 
Cents Cents Cente Cente Cents r }; Janus 

1939: Average......- $14.71 | 35.8 | 41.2 ($92.62 | 36.5 | 89.4 |$34.07| 86.1] 97.4 |.-.....]. -2-2-]2 2-22 fll} f $27.84 | 36.9 

1041: January.......| 14.80 | 34.8 | 42.9] 22.46) 36.6) 88.7) 34.46) 35.7) 97.0 /-....../.......].......|--..---].------]------- 30.38 | 30.0) > t: eae 

1947: Jannary....... 3.44} 41.3 | 81.0| 68.26! 40.2 | 137.2 | 57.74] 39.9 | 144.7 [$48.12 | 29.5 | 121.2 |$51.09] 44.6 | 116.7 | 54.03] 40.4) | Mare 
February..... 93.44 | 41.4 | 80.8 | 55.30] 40.1 | 138.2] 67.75 | 39.8 | 145.1 | 48.88 | 30.6) 123.1 | 62.50) 44.0] 119.6] 54.06| 40.6) » Apr 
Mareh........| 34.42 | 42.8| 81.4 | 66.63] 40.2| 140.8 | 50.15 | 30.8 | 148.8 | 48.95 | 39.6 | 123.1 | 53.14] 44.6 | 119.3 | 52.97] 39.8) jp May. 
Apri. oa 35.30 | 42.8| 83.5 | 57.41 | 40.5 | 141.8 | 60.24] 40.1 | 180.1 | 49.87] 40.3] 123.2] 54.21 | 44.7] 121.1 | 55.23] 39.5] jx June. 

Ot cnaihidl 36.76 | 42.9| 85.7 | 87.92| 40.0] 144.8 | 60.01] 39.5] 152.0 | 52.64 | 39.7 | 132.3 | 55.40] 45.1 | 122.9 | 55.30] 39.0] jy july. 
June.._.......| 36.41 | 41.8 | 87.1 | 69.64] 40.7 | 146.4 | 62.17] 40.6 | 153.2 | 53.83) 39.8 | 134.5 | 64.87] 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.49) 39.1] jy Augu 
July..........| 87.04 | 41.8 | 88.6 | 60.87 | 40.5 | 149.6 | 64.12] 40.7 | 157.0] 51.34 | 37.8 | 136.4] 56.09] 44.5 | 126.0) 55.74] 386) jam SCH 
August.......- 37.17| 40.9| 96.8] 60.62] 40.6 | 149.4 | 63.12| 40.3 | 156.7] 5415] 30.8 | 136.3 | 57.17] 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.92] 387! 14 Octo 
September_....| 38.85 | 41.8] 93.0] 61.84] 41.0 | 150.9 | 64.75 | 40.7 | 150.1] 58.08 | 38.6 | 138.1 | 57.56 | 44.7 | 128.7 | 57.76) 30.9) \4 Nove 
October.......| 38.85 | 40.6 | 90.9| 60.94] 40.5 | 150.5 | 63.5! | 29.9 | 150.3 | 59.83 | 20.9] 135.0] 58.88] 45.2] 130.2] 57.62] 40.1) 14 Dest 
November....| 35.63 | 20.2| 90.7] 62.64| 41.2) 151.8 | 65.86 | 41.0| 160.7] 54.96| 39.8 | 135.9 | 58.74] 45.4 | 130.6 | 57.90) 39.9) 1% ‘ 
Decomber.. | 36.66 | 40.7| 89.7 | 63.21 | 40.8 | 155.1 | 66.32| 40.3 | 164.7] 5437 | 39.7) 137.1 | 60.60) 45.5 | 138.1] 59.47] 40.9) jap 9° 

1948: January. 37.13 | 41.4 | 89.8 | 64.45 | 40.6 | 158.5 | 67.54] 30.8 | 109.9) 58.02) 41.9] 138.4 | 68.35 | 44.4 | 131.4 | 67.24] 39.6) 14 

Rubber products—Continued Misce)laneous industries 
Rubber tires and | Rubber boots and Total: Miscellan goo 
u an u 3 an otal: eous| sional and scien- 0S, organs, 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
a trol equipment 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 4” 

1939: A verage....... $33.96 | 25.0| 95.7 [$22.80 | 37.6 | 60.7 [$23.34] 38.9] 60.5 [$24.48 | 30.2] 62.4 |......-|....-.-|-...-.-].----.-|.-..... I: 

1941: January......- 36.67 | 37.7 | 97.5 | 26.76) 41.9] 63.9/| 24.97] 30.4] 63.9] 25.35 | 39.3 | 64.5 |$35. me) Mt. d../...... —— 

1047: Januery......- 50.78 | 30.5 | 181.1 | 46.06!) 41.0 | 100.9] 48.12 | 42.0 | 114.6] 45.98 | 41.1 | 112.0 | 52.00} 40.1 | 127.3 |$53.37] 42.5 + 
February ...... 59.00 | 39.3 | 181.7 | 45.83 | 42.0 | 100.2 | 48.27| 4211/1147] 46.06] 41.0 | 112.3 | 51.50 | 39.7 | 127.9] 53.20| 42.3 rn 
March........| 88.05 | 38.2| 181.2 | 44.91 | 41.2] 100.0 | 48.23 | 41.8 | 115.4] 46.71 | 41.0 | 113.9 | 51.95 | 39.8 | 128.6 | 51.42/ 41.0 Me 
DE cndcusuie 61.64 | 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 | 40.8 | 115.2] 48.53] 41.0 | 118.4] 46.35 | 40.6 | 114.2] 52.10 | 39.5 | 130.1 | 51.53 | 41.4| 12) i 
I aden 61.12 | 87.6 | 162.2 | 48.27) 40.7| 1185 | 48.81 | 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.60 | 40.3 | 115.3 | 51.81 | 38.9 | 131.3 | 62.92) 41.4) In) jal 
Ae 41.35 | 37.7 | 161.6 | 40.62 | 41.4 | 119.8 | 48.95 | 40.5 | 120.91] 47.00 | 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 | 30.5 | 135.1] 52.71] 41.3) | ‘AG 
July...........| 62.06 | 37.9 | 164.0| 48.46] 40.5 | 1187 | 48.22) 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.37] 39.4 | 117.8 | 53.55] 40.1 | 135.0 | 51.57] 408) IX) Se 
August. ....... 62.15| 37.8 | 164.0 | 47.23 | 39.9 | 118.3] 49.17| 39.7 | 123.7] 46.32 | 39.8] 117.7] 54.27] 30.9 | 135.3) 50.88] 40.7) In) or 
September....| 64.75 | 38.9 | 106.1 | 49.92] 41.8 | 119.4 | 50.40] 40.9 | 123.4] 47.91 | 40.2] 119.1 | 56.00] 39.8 | 136.1) 53.81] 41.9) 1”) N 
October _....| 63.78 | 38.7 | 164.7| 51.28 | 42.4 | 121.1] 81.03] 41.4 | 123.2] 48.74] 40.6 | 120.0] 55.67] 39.9 | 137.5 | 52.64) 40.8) 191 D 
Novernber...| 64.86 | 98.9 | 166.1 | 49.26 | 40.6 | 121.3.| 61.27 | 41.0} 125.2] 40.14 | 40.7 | 120.7] 56.06 | 40.0 | 136.9] 54.24 | 41.6)| 131% 
December... | 68.74 | 80.5 | 166.8 | 64.72) 44.5 | 123.1] 52.93] 41.8 | 126.1 | 50.21] 41.2/ 121.9] 57.90] 40.8 | 130.1 | 66.25 | 42.9! is 

1948: January. 62.72 | 38.2 | 164.6 | 51.08} 421 | 121.4 | 52.03] 40.9 | 126.1 49.50 | 40.4 | 122.8! 59.84 | 41.2| 142.5 | 52.04] 40.1| 199 

. See 
NONMANUFAOTURING 
Mining 
Coal Metal 
Anthracite Bituminous coal Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and rine 
Cents Cente Cent | Cents Cents Cents 

1990: Average....... $25.67 | 27.7 | 02.3 [$23.88 | 27.1] 88.6 |$28.93) 409] 70.8 36 | 35.7 | 73.8 |$28.08| 41.9 | 67.9 |$26.30| 38.7 | 3 

1941: January....... 26.18 | 27.0| 92.6 | 26.00] 20.7] 88.5 | 30.63] 41.0] 74.7] 20.26] 30.0] 75.0 | 30.93] 41.8) 74.9] 28.61) 38.2) 74! 

1947: January......- 62.40 | 30.1 | 180.4] 60.54] 46.7 | 140.1 | 50.65] 41.2 | 122.9] 46.18] 30.1 | 118.1 | 54.38 | 44.0 | 123.7] 52.43] 40.9) 12! 
February ...... 87.42 | 35.1 | 163.7 | 65.30 | 43.6 | 140.1 | 52.01 | 42.0 | 123.8 | 48.71 | 40.5 | 120.3] 54.64) 443) 124.3 | 53.19] 41.4) 128 
March. .....| 64.84 | 30.8 | 163.2| 64.90 | 43.7] 148.4] 61.63 | 41.6 | 124.1 | 48.64] 40.2] 120.8 | 54.58] 44.1 | 123.6 | 52.62) 40.6) 12! 
Apri cabal 40.80 | 32.3 | 154.6 | 64.14] 36.4 | 148.8] 51.68 | 41.8 | 123.7] 48.00] 30.9 | 120.2] 64.53) 44.1 | 123.7] 53.91} 41.8) 120 

et . oaialll 50.15 | 87.2 | 150.3 | 65.51 | 44.3 | 147.0] 63.06 | 42.2 | 127.8 | 62.62 | 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.47) 44.5 | 126.8 | 54.22) 41.8) 12! 
} “Res 62.39 | 30.2 | 150.6 | 67.00 | 43.7 | 148.9 | 66.37] 42.6 | 1323 | 55.68 | 40.9 | 136.2] 50.00) 45.3 | 130.5 | 56.45 | 423) 131! 
} ~~ RE 68.10 | 37.0 | 187.5 | 64.87 | 81.8 | 1740] 54.04] 41.2 | 131.1 | 62.86] 89.2 | 134.8 | 57.79] 44.7 | 120.4 | 5281) 40.5) 1304 
August........| 68.51 | 885 | 1780 | 70.28) 30.1 | 1787] 56.00) 41.4] 135.4 | 54.09] 40.0 | 135.2 | 60.01 | 43.8 | 136.9 | 54.75) 39.8) 137! 
Reptember._...| 67.37 | 382 176.8] 71.19] 39.1 | 181.9] 57.01] 41.6 | 137.0 | 54.12] 39.6 | 136.8 | 61.57) 44.2 | 130.3 | 56.67) 41.0) 135! 

a 71.40} 40.0] 178.4] 71.91 | 309] 179.8] 57.39] 423 | 135.6] 55.11] 407] 135.5] 60.78) 44.8 | 136.7] 57.48) 41.6) 1358 
November..-| 68.43 | 36.2] 175.4 | 71.77 | 38.5| 185.1 | 57.55 | 41.7] 138.0 | 54.83 | 39.9] 137.6 | 60.49) 440 | 187.5 | 58.58) 41.4) 141! 
ened 67.42 | 38.4 | 175.6] 7622] 41.2] 182.6] 58.45] 42.8 | 136.5 | 54.26] 40.3 | 1346] 62.39] 45.6 | 137.0] 60.83) 43.3) 14° 

1948: January....... 68.79 | 30.0] 176.4| 75.91 | 40.9] 185.1 | 58.45 | 42.5 | 137.4] 55.01 | 40.7 | 135.3 | 62.21 | 45.2) 137.7 | 50.88] 42.0) 1425 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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ABLE 
NONMANUFAOTURING—Continued 
Mining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude jleum Street railways Electric light 
nonmetallic production and busses Telephone® Telegraph ¢ and power 
year and month 
Avg. Avg. | AVE. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly.| ASS: | briy. | wkly. ay &- | hriy. | wkly. AN €. | brly. | wkly. Avg. | riy. | wkly. | AY® | briy. | wkly. Avg. | brly. 
earn- — earn: | earn- | jy ly. | earn: | earn- earn- | earn- — earn- | ealn- = earn- | earn- wei. earn- 
ings | [°VF*| ings | ings ours | ‘ings | ings | OM} ings | ings 3) jugs | ings ings | ings | "°*| ings 
Cente Cents Cents Cente Cents Cents 
a sz.e1 | 30.2} 55.0 |$34.00 | 38.3 | 87.3 [$38.13 | 45.9 | 7.9 $31.04 | 30.1 | 82.2 |--..---|-------|------- $34.38 | 30.6] 86.9 
iepetty----=-- 21-6) | 382 | 87.6 | 88.90 | 87.7 | 88.6 | 33.68) 46.8) 73.1 | 32.02 ay | ene nomen eee 35.49 | 30.4) 903 
4H January ------- 45. 55 43.1 | 105.8 56. 02 41.3 | 135.5 | 55.98 47.7 | 116.5 | 43.37 28.4 | 113.2 |$46. 83 43.8 | 106.9 | 54.11 41.9 131.3 
, February .----- 4 oa | 42.8 | 106.2 | 55.86 | 40.3 | 130.0 | 56.70 | 48.0 | 117 @ 31 | 380 | 114.1 | 61.23 | 44.0] 116.4 | 55.87 | 41.6] 1359 
0.8 March..------ 46. 41 43.5 | 106.9 | 56. 25 39.6 | 142 1 | 56.82 47 8 | 118.4 | 42.51 87.9 | 112.4 | 50. 91 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 41.0 134.1 
0.6 April...------- 48. 67 44.5 | 108.0 | 58.74 40.8 | 144.4 | 56.94 47 8 | 119.0 | 32. 26 26.9 | 117.4 | 59. 27 47.3 | 125 2 | 55.90 42.2 134.3 
39.8 May.--------- 49. 86 45.6 | 100 2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 56.99 476 | 119 5 | 38.13 31.5 | 118.9 | 57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55 90 41.6 135 8 
9.5 SaM8. .conewo=- 50. #56 | 112.1 | 61.46 | 41.9 | 147.5 | 57.71 | 47.4) 121.2 | 45% 37.8 | 121.8 | 65.36 | 44.8 | 1236 | 6784] 422) 138.8 
9.0 July.---------- 51. 26 46.2 | 112.9 | 60.01 40.6 | 148.1 | 57. 65 46.3 | 123.1 | 46.51 98.4 | 121.1 | 54 88 44.8 | 122 6 | 56.99 42.1 137 4 
9.1 a ae * 62. 99 46.1 | 114.6 | 50 54 40.1 | 148.6 | 58.00 46.6 | 124.1 | 46.92 $8.7 | 121.5 | 55.01 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 42.4 137.8 
2.6 Septem ber - - 53.45 46.1 | 115.6 | 61 37 40.3 | 181.0 | 58. 57 46.1 | 126.5} 48.02 39.1 | 123.0 | 54.95 44.5 | 123.4 | 58. 20 42.0 139 0 
8.7 October .----- 54 44 48.4 | 116.9 | 60. 51 40.0 | 149.4 | 58 69 45.7 | 126.5 | 48.77 29.2 | 124.1 | 54.92 44.8 | 122.7 | 58 44 42.1 139 2 
9.9 November- --- 05 44.6 | 117.8 62. 94 40 9 | 155 4 | 58 27 45.4 | 127.6 | 49. 44 89.5 | 125.4 | 55.19 44.0 | 125.3 | 60 33 42.4 142.8 
0. 1 December = 52. 39 44.4 | 117.6 | 60.90 39.5 | 154.3 | 59.24 46.6 | 127.4 | 47.83 39.0 | 122.9 | 56.14 43.9 | 125.7 | 59.01 42.1 141.0 
- : January.------ 60.12 | 42.7 | 117.5 64. 53 39.9 | 162.7 | 59.84 46.1 | 128.9 | 48.20 38.9 | 124.1 | 55.81 44.4 | 125.7 | 59. 87 42.4 142.6 
06) 14 Trade 
Retail 
: Wholesale Sunnis th 
Fans, an Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel a ee 
ee | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
¢, » Average....--- . 85 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 53.6 |$23. 37 43.9 62.5 |$17.80 38.8 45.4 1. 23 38.8 54.3 |$28.62 44.5 66.0 
| Couey): January..----- 30.50 | 40.6| 75.6 | 21.63| 429| 549) 23.78) 43.6 53.7 | 18.22 | 38.8 | 46.6 | 21.80 | 30.0) 66.0) 27.06 43.0| 66.6 
oe proces 
et Nee 7: January ..----- 50. 05 41.5 | 119.7 | 35.02 ' 39.9 | 95.3 | 41.50 40.1 | 101.2 | 29.75 35.9 | 81.1 | 35.89 36.9 | 95.7 | 45.86 42.2 112. 5 
5! February---.--- 50. 87 40.8 | 123.0 | 35.27 40.1 95.7 | 42.04 40.4 | 101.9 | 29.98 36.1 80.9 | 35.85 | 37.3 06.6 | 45.85 | 41.9 111.6 
3 | oo — ao 50. 80 40.8 | 123.1 | 35.31 40.0 96.0 | 41. 67 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 36.0 80.9 | 35. 99 36.8 97.5 | 46.96 42.1 115.2 
0 ; April....------ 61.13 41.2 | 122.9 | 365. 93 40.0 97.4 | 42.39 40.0 | 102.9 | 30. 60 36.1 82.3 | 37.07 36.8 99.9 | 47.82 42.4 117.0 
4 : May..--------- 61. 57 41.2 | 124.1 | 36. 50 40.0 98.5 | 43. 29 40.0 | 104.9 | 31.24 36.0 84.2 | 36.98 36.9 99.7 | 49.01 42.5 119.6 
4 | a 52. 88 41.6 | 126.2 37. 82 40.8 99.6 | 44. 57 41.0 | 105.7 | 32.41 37.2 84.8 | 37.86 37.2 | 100.9 | 50.20 43.2 120.2 
3 > JONE cctocccecce 62. 22 41.1 | 125.7 37.99 41.1 | 100.3 | 45. 07 41.6 | 106.2 | 32. 59 37.6 85.6 | 37.82 37.3 99.8 | 49. 51 43.0 119.9 
r gE August. .....--- 52. 05 41.1 | 125.8 | 38. 14 41.0 | 100.3 | 45.37 42.1 | 104.3 | 32. 50 37.2 85.9 | 36.74 37.1 99.4 | 40.41 42.6 110.4 
7 | ry Septem ber... - 63. 65 41.2 | 128.1 | 37.06 40.0 | 101.2 | 44 15 40.1 | 105 1 | 31.85 36.3 85.4 | 37.02 36.9 | 101.1 | 50.23 42.6 121.5 
9 } : October. ...--- 53. 68 41.3 | 128.9 | 36.74 40.0 | 101.3 | 44.08 40.2 | 105.8 | 31. 59 36.1 6.0 | 37.20 36.8 | 102.3 | 61. 43 42.4 124.3 
8 199 § November--... 54. 70 41.4} 131.4 37.14 39.5 | 102.5 | 44. 92 39.6 | 108 6 | 31.15 35. 6 85.6 | 37.40 36 5 | 102.7 | 52.13 42.5 125. 6 
¢ | 13) December.....| 54. 97 41.6 | 130.0 | 37.36 39.7 | 101.6 | 44 74 39.9 | 107.9 | 31.62 36.0 85.3 | 38.18 37.2 | 102.4 | 53.79 43.2 128.8 
° January..----- 54. 36 41.1 | 130.3 | 37.62 39.8 | 104.4 | 45.46 39.9 | 110.8 | 32.13 35.9 88.9 | 37.68 36.9 | 100.7 | 50.62 42.3 125. 4 
1 | 1008 . 
| 
—--—~ See footnote at end of table. 
1 zine 
Cents 
j (23 
j 749 
} 1233 
1B 6 
12.5 
| 1200 
120.6 
131.2 
130.4 
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138.6 
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Trade—Continued Finance § Service 
Retail—Continued Secu- 
rity | Insur- Hotels ¢ laundries 
Sr a Diteless Lumber and build- | >roker-| ance (year-round) a tin Cleaning and éy 
Year and mon utomotive ing materials age 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| Av: | briy. | wkly.| Ave: | hrly. | wkly. wkly | why. ANB: | briy. | wkiy.| AY8- | ibriy. whly.| Ave. | 
earn |} wm earn- | earn- ake earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- tn earn- | earn- ca earn- | earn- paly ow 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "urs, * 
Cents Cents Cents Cents iC 
1030: A verage............. $27.07 47.6 | 57.1 |$26.22 | 42.7] 61.9 | $36.43 . 82 1$15.25 | 46.6) 32.4 [$17.69 | 42.7) 41.7 |$19.96) 41.8 . Janus 
1041: January............- 28.26 | 46.8! 60.6) 26.16; 41.7] 63.4 38. 25 87.52 | 15.65 | 45.9] 83.8 | 18.37 | 42.9] 42.9) 19.92) 41.9 , 
na 
1047: January............-. 49.01 | 45.7 | 100.2) 44.30) 43.0] 104.3] 62.56] 52.46 | 28.62| 43.8] 64.8 | 32.46) 43.3) 74.5 36.29/ 4922 eee 
DOR OE SD ctes coocedd 49. 60 45.7 | 100.8 | 46.31 43.0 | 106.1 63. 87 63.04 | 28. 91 44.3} 65.4] 31.78) 42.5! 74.81 34.93) 41.1) , 
Sees 49. 58 45.4 | 110.8 | 45.74 43.3 | 106.8 62.91 52.18 | 20.00 | 44.7| 64.2] 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0) «& . Janua 
DE Gle ctatovtwocdes 50. 45 45.5 | 112.5 | 45.70 42.8 | 107.8 61. 36 62.65 | 29.41 44.9 | 64.2 | 32.37 42.8 75.7 | 36.77 | 41.9 “Me | Octob 
DEES « ecsehbestcocoetl eT 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 42.9 | 109.0 61. 06 52.25 | 20. 23 45.0 | 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 | 42.4 i 
June......---..-----| 62.25 | 46.0 | 114.1 | 47.43 | 43.3 | 110.4 | 63.72) 63.75 | 20.85) 45.2) 65.0 | 33.21) 42.8) 76.7 | 38.10) 429) gi. Janua 
, ES 50.59 | 45.41 114.6 | 46.46 42.5 | 110.5 62. 11 52.60 | 29.36 44.9; 65.2/| 32905 | 42.6 76.9 | 37.34 | 42.1 | P " Octot 
Po 2 eee 51. 50 45.5 | 115.2 | 48.49] 43.0 | 112.2 58. 42 62.55 | 29.50 | 45.0 | 66.0 | 32.78} 42.2 77.1 | 35.86) 40.8) « 
September. ......... 61. 55 45.3 | 115.9 | 48.24 42.3 | 113.5 59. 32 61.47 | 29.86 | 44.1 67.2 | 33.44 42.4 78.6 | 37.67} 41.6] @& » Janus 
PO eee eee 52. 37 5.7 | 116.5 | 48.70 42.9 | 113.6 61. 38 51.96 | 30. 45 44.0 68.4 | 32.97 42.3 78.7 | 37.70 41.5 * Octot 
November_.........] 52.62 45.3 | 117.4 | 47. 65 42.1 | 113.9 64. 51 53.98 | 30. 54 44.4 68.7 | 32. 86 41.7 78.6 | 37.23 40.9 / 
December...........} 52. 71 45.5 | 116.8 | 49.03 42.7 | 114.3 62. 85 53.92 | 30.89 | 44.1 69.3 | 33.88 42.6 79.7 | 37.70 | 41.5! gi Janus 
ctot 
1066: FORDE ccccccccccces 51. 66 44.4 | 117.9 | 48.19 41.8 | 115.4 61. 44 54.62 | 30.55 | 43.7] 69.6) 33.99) 42.3 80.7 | 37.64 41.5 | " . 
7: jones 
eor 
1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- Knitted cloth—September 1947; comparable August data are 101.2 cer iar 
ing both full-and part-time employees who worked or recelved pay during Jute goods, except felts.—September 1947; comparable August «¢ April 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the Sth ofthe month. ‘The figures « are 89.1 cents, May. 
shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases; weekly Underwear and neckwear, men’s.—August 1947; comparable July ¢; June 
earnings are based on a slightly larger sample. are $32.42, 35.1 hours, and 92.3 cents. . July 
Manufagturing: 32,100 estabushments; 7,300,000 production workers. Corsets and allied garments.—F ebruary 1947; comparable January 4: Aug! 
Mining’ 2,500 establishments; 361,000 procuctoe workers, are $34.41 and $1.5 cents. Rept: 
Public utilities: 7,000 establishments; 94,000 em ployees. Tezlile bags.—June 1947; comparable May data are $33.53. Octo 
Wholesale trade: 9,400 establishments; 260,000 employees. Baking.— May 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, » Nov 
Retail trade: 28,300 establishments; 742,000 employees. 103.9 cents. Dec 


Hotels (year-round) : 900 establishments; 91,000 employees, 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,300 establishments; 
61.000 production workers 
For manufacturing, mining. power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. Data for 19?9 and January 
1941, for some industries, are not strictly comparable with the periods cur- 
rently presented. The entire series, by month, is available upon request 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the two current months are 
subject to revision without notation. Revised data for earlier months sre 
identified by an asterisk, - 
* New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.—February 1947; comparable 
January data are $51.05. 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.—March 1947; comparable February 
data are 130.3 cents. 














Enoelopes.— February 1947; comparable January data are $44 12, 

3 Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to al! empl; 
ees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect main} 
the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Standy 
Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
greater number of employees of “‘long Jines.””, The April 1945 data are $407 
42.9 hours, and 95.2 cents on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and @ 
cents on the new basis. Data for April and May 1947 reflect work stoppage 

‘ Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on 4 
commission basis. Excludes genera] and divisional headquarters personne, 
trainees in school, and messengers. ; 

Me Data on average weekly bours an‘ average hourly earnings are not aval 
able 

* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, so/ 


Ops, Set included. 
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1p O-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 


Manufacturing Industries! 


























































































































All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
m Based on distribution of total man-hours worked among major industry groups 
Rand ¢ 
Year and month As ans y January As am? tn January As moe in January 
1941 1041 
As cur- As cur- 
Ave rently re- rently re- 
Wkly Absolute | index ported | Absolute | ,/ndex ported | Absolute | ,/ndex 
hours value January value January value January 
, 1941=100 194] = 100 1041 = 100 
a. s 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
4 ; | . January... 7 66.4 66.4 100.0 72.2 72.2 100.0 60.1 60.1 100. 0 
at pe NS aS 76.2 75.1 113.1 83.5 82.6 114.4 67.0 66.8 11.1 
42 } A i TO . 83.9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88. 8 123.0 72.3 71.8 118. 5 
42.0 | acaba 85.9 81.9 123. 3 4.1 00.5 125. 3 73.3 72.6 120.8 
} 8 | f SL ich deisentepadgoebunnenied 91.6 86.3 130.0 09.7 95.0 131.6 78.1 76.8 127.8 
| & 
Ie it © 22's see 93.1 87.7 132.1 101.3 06. 5 133.7 79.3 78.0 120.8 
= . % October....- SS & ee ae 95.6 90. 8 136.7 103.8 99.1 137.3 82.9 81.7 135.9 
it i, )- 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105. 3 100. 5 130.2 84.0 82.7 137.6 
4 October.....-------- a 4.5 94.2 141.9 102.1 101.4 140. 4 87.0 86. 8 148. 6 
3.5 | gee ee 96.6 97.0 146.1 103.3 103.7 143.6 90.3 89. 5 148.9 
4s GEE, cocccecoesceuscoscecesanceosess 109. 3 109. 5 164.9 116.3 116.9 161.9 102.1 101.4 168.7 
hk 112.2 112.0 168.7 118.6 118 8 164. 5 105. 5 104.6 174.0 
ee 113.3 113.1 170.3 119.2 119 4 165.4 107 0 106.2 176.7 
re 101.2 cep i cicteaeencahéouncerenenen 114.2 113.9 171.5 119.6 119.8 165. 9 108. 3 107. 5 178.9 
August ¢ yp ever seubsnnnentiesill . 114.6 172.6 120 6 120. 6 167.0 109 0 108. 0 170.7 
MOG ccnccceccccceccoccecccces-cccccces 116.7 175.8 123.8 124.3 172.2 109.6 108. 5 180. 5 
le July dj i aa 118. 4 178. 3 126. 1 126. 5 175.2 110. 5 109. 4 182.0 
ED. cadshdvocceschsosoccocccscasecccce 119.4 179.8 127.0 127.5 176.6 111.6 110. 5 183.9 
Anuary q i inndbnh i cchntinésethadnee 120.3 181.2 127.5 128. 4 177 8 *112 4 111.8 185. 6 
IL dthb ptinintddmoodbnsémesanes 121.6 183. 1 128.9 130.0 180. 1 1127 112.4 187.0 
EE a ae 121.7 183.3 129.2 129.8 179.8 113.7 112.9 187.9 
) hours, ap aR 122.8 184.9 130, 2 130. 9 181.3 114.7 114.0 189. 7 
44.19 ES ET 122. 9 185. 1 130. 1 130. 6 180. 9 115.2 114.5 190. 5 
all emp) 1 i dent tanenascnonnenéees 124.3 187. 2 130.9 131.4 182.0 117.3 116. 5 193.8 
ect main) 
Standard 
D include Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for other months in which important holidays are seldom included in the re- 
1 Are $40 time and one-half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings porting pay period. This characteristic of the data does not appear to in- 
Ss, and % usive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work validate the comparability of the figure for January 1941 with those for the 
Stoppagali/™me on holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and following months. 
‘ated on dilivember, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the *Correction. 
Personnel, 
‘nots’ ‘TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm ' 
orms, £26) ’ 
Building construction 
All types, private Special building trades 
construction projects 
Total building General contractors 
All trades 4 Plumbing and heat- | Painting and deco- 
ear and month ing rating 
Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver-| Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- A ver- 
age —_ age age ase age age — age age —y age age —_ age age —_ age 
wkly whl hourly! wkly wtl huvurly| wkly wkl hourly | wkiy otk hourly| wkly whi hourly! wkly etl hourly 
earn- bh y earn- earn- hen a earn- earn- b A earn- earn- we earn- earn- b ~ 4 earn- earn- bh 4 earn- 
ings? | "OUTS | ings | ings? ings | ings o ings | ings? ings | ings# | °° ings | ings? | °° ings 
0: Average.__- Q (4% (9) {$31.70 33.1 |$0.958 |§$30.56 | 533.3 |#$0.918 '$33.11 $2.7 |$1.012 |$32. 87 34.6 |$0.949 |$33. 05 32.5 | $1.016 
1; January....| (4 (‘) (4) $2.18 | 32.6 986 | $30.10 | $32.7) %.946 | 33.42 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16 35. 8 955 | 31. 49 29.7 1. 062 
7; January. ...|$59.38 | 37.9 |$1. 568 | 59.97 37.6 | 1. 594 56. 49 37.2 1.518 | 64.00; 38.1 | 1.680 | 67. 16 39.9 | 1.681 | 58.83 35.9 1. 637 
February_..| 58. 67 37.4 | 1.569 | 58.92 36.9 | 1. 508 54.91 36.2 1.516 | 63. 68 37.6 | 1.601 | 66.65 39.3 | 1.644 | 58.7 346.3 1. 619 
March...__. 60. 63 $8.3 | 1.585 | 61.23 38.0 | 1.610 58. 02 37.9 1. 531 | 64.92 38.2 | 1.600 | 46.86 39.2 | 1.705 | 6. 10 37.1 1. 618 
Ditnaane 60. 11 37.4 | 1.607 | 60. 53 37.1 | 1.634 56. 32 36.2 1. 554 | 65. 43 38.0 | 1.723 | 67.37 38.7 | 1.730 | 60.87 36.6 1. 642 
ee 61. 93 38.1 | 1.627 | 62.38 37.7 | 1.656 58. 21 36.9 1. 578 | 67.08 38.5 | 1 741 | 68. 24 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.71 37.2 1.711 
alae 62. 22 88.2 | 1.630 | 62. 68 37.7 | 1.661 58. 55 36. 9 1. 586 | 67.63 38.7 | 1.747 | 47.71 38.9 | 1.740 | 63. 52 37.4 1. 697 
eee 63. 00 38.4 | 1.643 | 63.30 37.9 | 1. 669 49.62 37.6 1. 586 | 67 82 38.4 | 1.768 | 68 66 38.7 | 1.775 | 63 59 36.9 1. 724 
August_.... 66.13 39.8 | 1.662 | 66.97 39.7 | 1.689 | 65.47 40.7 1.607 | 68. 88 38.5 | 1.791 | 69. 56 38.9 | 1.700 | 66.22 37.4 1, 774 
September-_ 44. 08 38.4 | 1.694 | 85.22 38.0 | 1.718 60. 90 37.2 1.636 | 70.64 38.9 | 1.817 | 71 37 39.2 | 1.823 | 44.22 37.4 1. 770 
October. -«--| 65. 84 38.5 | 1.712 | 66.14 38.0 | 1.738 61. 94 37.4 1.658 | 71.23 38.9 | 1.832 | 72. 21 39.2 | 1.842 | 67. 27 37.6 1. 791 
November | 64.02 36.9 | 1.736 | 64. 55 36.6 | 1. 765 60. 55 35.8 1. 690 | 69. 36 37.5 | 1.851 | 71.90 38.4 | 1.87 63. 56 35.0 i, 818 
mber *_| 66.47 38.0 | 1.748 | 67.31 37.9 | 1.774 62. 86 37.1 1.695 | 72.64 38.9 | 1.865 | 76. 61 40.6 | 1.887 | 65.33 36. 0 :. 233 
January ’__| 65.87 | 37.2 | 1.764 | 66.61 37.3 | 1.786 | 62.29 36. 5 1.709 | 71.92 38.3 | 1.878 | 77.00 40.7 | 1.890 | 65.79 35.8 1. 840 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm 



































































































































Building construction— Continued 
Special building trades— Continued ABLE 
a 
Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excava 
Year and month Electrica) work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal i 7s 
Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. Ly hourly| wkly. ae hourly| wkly. LN hourly| wkly. EWS hou ly| wkly. Es hourly| wk!y.| Avg. |! 
earn- | hours | earn: | earn- | Poo: | earn- | earn- | pou7, | earn- | earn- | )o2, | earn- | earn- | 10.7, | earn- | earn. rely. 
lugs * ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? | "ours| © 
040: A verage....... $41.18 34.5 |$1. 106 |$20. 47 29.8 |$0. 988 60 | 28.5 \$1. 286 |$31. 23 33.0 |$0. 947 |$28.07 31.8 |$0.883 |$26.53 | 30.5 4 
1941: January. ....-. 43.18 | 36.5 | 1.184 | 2.66) 25.3) 1.012 | 36.36 | 27.5 | 1.287 | 80.40) 31.2) .974) 27.60) 303/ .910 | 2.56) 29) 
1947: January. . 73. 85 40.2 | 1.838 | 56.49) 34.9) 1.618 | 69.81 37.9 | 1.842 | 58.20) 37.7 | 1.544 | 51.40 | 34.9) 1.477 | 63.98) 363) , 
February... ae 74. 06 40.8 | 1.836 | 52.41 32.4 | 1.619 | 66.84 36.3 | 1.840 | 57.69 37.8 | 1.628 | 50. 59 34.1 | 1.483 | 55.00 | 37.9 L 
75. 75 40.5 | 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 | 1.637 | 60.15 37.9 | 1.822 | 62.98 39.6 | 1.501 | 53. 67 35.8 | 1.497 | 58 36 | 37.7) | 
PEAR TETES 76. 31 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.36 34.6 | 1.656 | 72.40 38.2 | 1.894 | 61.01 87.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 36.0 | 1.499 | 56.07 | 365) ; 
pt wstottinoss 76. 33 40.4 | 1,890 | 62. 01 37.2 | 1.668 | 74.96 38.9 | 1.926 | 62.67 38.9 | 1.612 | 57 43 37.2 | 1.542 | 59.70 | 38.5) i 
PD .ccendmenee 77.48 40.6 | 1.908 | 63. 54 37 2 | 1.706 | 73. 67 38.2 | 1.927 | 62 29 38.3 | 1.62% | 68.13 37.6 | 1.547 | 60.48 | 379) L 
dlodessehecnd 76. 08 30.6 | 1.043 | 63.26 37.3 | 1.604 | 73.14 37.5 | 1.950 | 61 97 | 37.7 1.646 | 50.35 | 37.2/ 1.504 | 60.33) 37.2 " 
August ----| 77.06 39.2 | 1.0638 | 65.12; 38.3) 1.600 | 75.54 38.0 | 1.988 | 66.99 | 39.5) 1.670 | 60.06 37.3 | 1.610 | 63.12/ 39) | 1 
Beptember.....| 70.90 | 40.2 | 1.087 | 66.10] 388.1 | 1.736 | 76.05 38.1 | 1.905 | 65.75 | 39.0] 1.684 | 63.36) 37.9) 1.670 | 64.27! 29.8) | 
October... .| 81.27 40.6 | 2.000 | 67.06 37.7 | 1.778 | 75.93 37.5 | 2.027 | 66.55 38.9 | 1.710 | 62.48 38.4 | 1.626 | 63. 5) 38.8) | 
November.....| 70.64 39.9 | 1.905 | 65.39 36.0 | 1.817 | 73.27 35.3 | 2.075 | 66. 50 38.4 | 1.733 | 57.76 35.4 | 1.¢31 | 60.08 71 4 
December *..... 81. 20 40.6 | 2.000 | 66.69 | 36.3 | 1.836 | 76.63 36.5 | 2.100 | 64.94 37.8 | 1.718 | 60.64 37.1 | 1.634 | 63.33 7.8) ] 
148: January '...... 81.77 | 40.6 | 2.014 | 62.73 | 33.7 | 1.859 | 75.45 | 36.3 | 2.076 | 63.83 | 36.4 | 1.756 | 56.71 | 34.6 | 1.640 | 64.27| 38.0 | 
— ———__ 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuillding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
j Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. | Ave 
° wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly hou 
earnings*| hours | earnings | earnings*) hours | earnings | earnings*) hours | earnings |earnings*) hours — earni: 
1040: Avornge................. (¢ ( (¢ *) ® 0) ‘ (“ ‘ c (4) ‘ 
OTS Ti edichitcnccbatecee 8 {3 {3 (*) ( {0 % {3 {3 () ‘ 
ee $56. 67 39. 0 $1. 451 $52. 23 37.3 $1. 401 $57.94 39.1 $1. 482 $56. 61 40.5 $ 
i 57.49 39.9 1. 441 53. 83 39.1 1.378 59.15 40.2 1.472 55.44 39.7 | 
are ee 57. 82 39.3 1. 473 63. 72 38.0 1.412 58. 98 39.2 1. 504 57 83 40.5 | ! 
En ditndtinéawenendnk 58. 30 38.9 1.499 52. 82 87.4 1.411 60. 48 39.2 1. 542 67.13 39.4 | l 
EEE ASNT SS 60. 01 39.8 1. 508 54. 26 38.7 1. 404 62. 50 40.1 1. 559 58. 60 40.2 ] 
OS ES ae ee 60.17 40.1 1. 501 56. 92 40.4 1. 408 61. 36 39.7 1. 544 60. 02 40.8 | l 
Pi itintinwnuisisimacendiie 61.72 40.2 1. 836 58.19 40.6 1, 434 64.01 40.0 1, 509 58 49 40 2 | ] Jan 
DETTE ctioccosuummmesees 62. 63 40.3 1. 554 57. 66 40.2 1, 436 65. 43 40.3 1. 623 58. 92 40.4 ! Fet 
eee 63. 00 40.2 1. 588 59, 06 40.1 1. 496 66. 80 40.1 1. 665 58. 13 40.8 
COE edd asscdichnotli 64.45 40.4 1. 506 60. 33 40.5 1. 489 67.04 40.0 1 678 59. 92 41.6) 
RR ee 61. 67 38.2 1.615 57. 55 37.7 1. 528 64. 03 38.1 1. 680 58. 50 38. 9 | 
lg Sa 62. 83 38.4 1. 638 60. 21 38.4 1. 570 65. 24 38.4 1. 697 58.35 38. 2 | l 
1048: January '.....-cce<-<cces 62. 54 37.6 1. 662 60. 42 37.8 1. 599 64. 83 37.5 1. 731 58.11 38.0 | 
1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the § Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may 
months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments, exactly equal pen Bey s because of rounding. 
The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
site of privately fi heaneed poo (skilled, — unskilled, wabiary * Includes yoo contracting as well as general building maintenance, 1 
tendents, time clerks, etc. " ~ yo yh d of on firms engaged on other a he ilding data. 


financed projects and off-site wart 
4 Inclu types not shown ee ' a 
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. Prices and Cost of Living 


4BLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 













































Gi Commodities 
‘eavttion 
Un dation {1935-39 = 100] 
| Avg. 4 Fuel, electricity, and ice 
how. Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent —- pene 
Tota} | @asand | Other fuels at 
ae electricity | and ice 
30.9 w —_—— omnes 
a) per ESE ONE Se ee eee 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 a9] @ 59.1 50.9 
$5.0 | EES Rilfucctbcenpdosodabensoresroceseccocen 71.7 81.7 60. 8 92.2 62.3 ) 3) 60. 8 62.0 
3) Mn ei a 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97.1 9.4] @) 121.2 63.1 
56 | SED EE Rincneranaetnbniiposntancac non 149. 4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104. 8 (2) 169.7 100.7 
98. | MEMES AUUEED a+ ~orenanccnqronscccererescores 122.5 132.5 115.3 141.4 112.5 ” } 111.7 104. 6 
37 9 | ' (oP POC 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 @ 3 85. 4 101.7 
Hae _ 99.4 95.2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 100.7 
39.8| | 98. 6 93. 5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100. 6 100. 
ag 5| | 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104.6 99.7 98. 0 101.6 100. 5 101. 1 
3 105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104.0 
a7 81: 100. 8 97.6 101. 2 105.0 100. 8 97 5 104.0 100. 2 101.8 
110. 5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104. 1 96.7 111.3 116.8 107.7 
dk OC 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105.4 96.7 113.9 1222 110.9 
eal iin ccccbenteuncant 123.6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96. 1 119. 0 125.6 115.8 
Stata cinkcheencecntabocts 125. 5 136.1 138. 8 108. 2 109. 8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 121.3 
Rk I EN BE IN TL 128. 4 139. 1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 125. 1 145.8 1M. 1 
RE ited edehcnisesbcodascces 129. 140.9 146. 4 (*) 111.4 95.2 127.2 146. 0 124. 5 
pO EEE a Sa aes 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159 2 128. 8 
, aot RI 133.3 145.6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 128. 4 156. } 127.9 
ST eninstepscncccessoons 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (3) 114.8 91.8 137. 2 171.0 132. 5 
"£2 159. 2 193. 8 185. 8 111.2 121.1 92.0 149. 5 184. 4 139.9 
| SLA RL 153. 2 182.3 181. 5 108 9 117.5 92.2 142.3 180. 8 137. 4 
| i 156.3 189. 5 184.3 109. 0 117.6 92.2 142.5 182.3 138. 2 
Se 156. 2 188. 0 184.9 109. 0 118.4 92.5 143. 8 182. 5 120. 2 
heh a RRR 156. 0 187. ¢ 185.0 109. 2 117.7 92.4 142.4 181.9 139.0 
ne 157.1 190. 5 185. 7 109. 2 117.7 91.7 143.0 182 6 139.1 
| UL SAS SERRE 158. 4 193. 1 184.7 110.0 119. 5 91.7 146.6 184.3 139.5 
eC 160.3 196. 5 185.9 111.2 123.8 92.0 154.8 184.2 139 8 
7 SL 163. 8 203. 5 187.6 113.6 124.6 92. 1 156. 3 187.5 140. 8 
5 | eS te cnacthienbacedionn 163.8 201.6 189.0 114.9 125.2 92.2 157.4 187.8 141.8 
‘ SE A 164. 9 202.7 190. 2 115.2 126.9 92. 5 160. 5 188. 9 143.0 
: NA 167. 0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 162. 0 191.4 144.4 
a EE Ee 168. 8 200. 7 192. 1 115.9 129. 5 93.1 165. 0 192.3 146.4 
| GTA RATT 167. 5 204.7 195. 1 116. 0 130. 0 93. 2 165. 9 193. 0 146.4 











The “consumers’ pn index for moderate-income families in large cities,”’ 
merly known as the ‘“‘cost of living index’’ measures average changes in 
ail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
ght in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
ties in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
d in constructing this index. Additional] information on the consumers’ 
ce index is pres in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
onomie Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 


Living. 


» May 


NAnce, ¥ 





Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
Indexes for al) large cities combined are available 

since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies 
from city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 


groups of living essentials. 


War I. 


3 Data not available. 
3 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Per;,, 


































































































[1935-30 = 100] 
Ct Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. Jul June | May Ape. Mar. | Feb. | June F 
y 16, 1948 | 16, 1048 | 16, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047) 15, 1947 | 16, 1047 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1047 | 15, 1047| 15, 1047) 15, 1047! 15, 1046 re 
ae 
TN Nese 167.5) 168.8] 167.0] 164.9] 163.8] 163.8] 160.3 | 158.4] 157.1] 156.0] 166.2) 166.8] 153.2) 123.3 
=> =o —————S—S——SS.-_ SS. SSS eer OO =——— 
po 3S SS 169.2 (1) 167.5 8 (3) 162.2 % 159.1] ; (%) 0 160. 9 ” 133.8/ . City 
Baltimore, Md__..... abditinns (2) q@ 171.3 (%) 167.8 () ’ 160.5 | 150.4 159.7 | 159.6 155.9 | 135.4 
Birmingham, Ala..........- 172.8 | 174.4) 173.8} 171.6] 169.7) 169.1 | 166.6] 164.1] 162.1] 160.7] 161.7] 162.0] 158.1] 126.5 
Boston, Mass _--| 161.3 | 163.1 | 160.4] 1883] 157.5] 168.6] 154.5] 151.9] 150.3] 148.6] 149.4] 150.3; 147.4] 127.9 
Buffalo, N. Y (2) 167.4 (?) (?) 162. 6 (3) (2) 159.1 157.7 | 156.2 155.3 155.3 152. 4 132. 6 
CS UE, nodiinpbiccdeaneis 168.8} 171.5] 170.1] 1683] 167.8] 1683] 1627] 160.1] 168.3] 1568] 155.7; 156.2] 152.8] 120.9 
Cincinnati, Objo...........-. 170.1 171.2 170.3 167.1 167.1 166.3 162. 2 160. 4 158.5 | 156.8 157.2 157.0 153.2} 132.2 
Cleveland, ia dipeadiielen 171.6 (7) 44 146.9 (7) (3) 163.0 (?) 160.3 | 159.0 159. 2 159. 2 155.9 | 135.7 sg8.-<: 
Denver, COl....ccccccccces (2) 167.0 @ (2) 160.4 (2) (?) 155.7] 155.9] 155.8] 155.8] 154.8) 152.2] 131.7 .. 
Detroit, Mich.............. 169.0} 170.6] 169.0] 1966] 166.7] 1642] 1628) 160.2] 158.7] 1568] 156.7] 156.5] 153.1] 126.4 ata, O' 
SEE, WEetatesncenceses 170.4} 170.8) 169.3) 165.8| 163.4] 162.1 | 150.7] 158.4] 157.6] 157.6] 158.6/ 157.1] 154.1] 130.5 simore, 
ha! 
Indianapolis, Ind........... @ | 1723] @ m | 167.8] @ @ | 150.5) 10] 157.5; @ | 131.9) gM’: 
Jacksonville, Fla..........-. (?) (?) 173.9 (3) (?) 168. 5 (4) (?) 163. 5 ( 163. 4 (?) 138.4 ; aio, N. 
Kanaas City, Mo........... (2) 162. 4 (?) (2) 157.9 (2) (3) 150.5 | 149.5] 150.5) 151.0] 150.8] 148.7] 120.4 +280, 
Los Angeles, Calif......... 168. 1 167.6 166.0 164.1 161.3 161.6 157.8 157.2 156. 3 157.6 157.4 156.9 155.9 136.1 ih cinnat! 
Manchester, N. H......... (?) 172.5 (3) 166. 1 (3) (4) 162. 1 160. 4 Q (2) 158. 1 (?) 134.7 v veland, 
Memphis, Tenn............ (2) (7) 173. 6 ) 3 169.0} (3) (3) 160. 6 158. 8 (7 134.5 | glover, C 
Milwaukee, Wis............ 166.9 () (?) 194.0 ’ (3) 159.0 (1) 156. 6 ) J 154. 5 ( 131.2 | gileroit, M 
Minneapolis, Minn... ---- (2) (i 106.2} (3) 7 162.1] (9) 162.9] 151.5] 151.4] 151.6) 149.0] 1204) gMocon,’ 
EGE I. nchotindcocsaches (2) Q 170.3 (3) 164.3 (2) ’ 159. 3 g 159. 2 Q 132.9/ & 
New Orleans, La............] 177.1 ( (3) 173.2) @ (#) 168.5) ¢ 164. 6 y 164. 5 ) 138.0 | giianapo 
New York, N. Y............] 166.4 | 167.1] 164.9] 163.3] 161.7] 161.9] 158.6] 157.5] 156.9] 155.6] 156.8{ 157.4] 154.2] 135.8 4 fbxson Vil 
nsas Cl 
Norfolk, Ve.........---- _...| 1701] @ @ | 32] @ @) | 136] @ | 1609] @ | @ [1609] @ | 135.2) gi anced 
Philadeiphia, Pa..........-. 166. 6 168. 4 166.3 164.2 162.2 163. 2 159. 5 158.3 157.1 155. 1 154.9 156. 1 151.6 132.5 vi nchest 
Pitteburgh, Pa............-- 170.1 | 172.3] 1702] 1681 | 167.8) 168.2) 164.9) 1626) 161.1] 150.6) 159.0] 150.2] 156.5) 134.7) giemphis, 
Portiand, a eacenahah (?) (*) 162.0 (?) (?) 159. 2 (3) () 153. 3 “{ g 152. 5 (?) 128.7 v jwauke 
OT OS ee (2) 174.4 a (3) 166. 6 (2) (3) 162. 1 161.5 ? 160. 6 is 140.3 1% 
Richmond, Va...... suhcnedieest (2) 165.1 a ft 161.7 (2) (?) 153.8 | 152.6 ) (?) 152.9 ? 128. 2 ® 
ee) eae (2) (?) 147.9 (@ 3) 165. 4 (3) (2) 155. 6 154. 6 155.1 155. 8 151.8 131.2 ® 
Ban Francisco, Calif........ (?) (?) 168. 9 (2) 3) 165.7 (3) (?) 159.3 | 160.5 | 161.3] 160.3] 158.4} 137.8 % 
Savannah, Ga..............| (% 175.6 e (7) 171.5 (3) (?) 165.9 | 165.8] 165.5) 166.2] 166.6) 162.5) 140.6 % 
Scranton, Pa ..............] 166.5 (?) (? 15. 2 @ (3) 162.8 (3 159 9 (?) () 157.3 (?) 132.2 % 
oo % ae 170.7 (?) () 166. 2 ty (?) 161.8 Q@ 158 3 158. 5 159. 1 158. 2 155. 4 137.0 1m, 
Washington, D, C.........- 163. 2 (%) (*) 161.7 (*) 159. 1 Q@ 156.0] 1546] 154.8] 154.7] 151.5] 133.8) 
! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes tn the cost of goods and 1 Throngh June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed month! 
wrvices purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do for 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 addition 
not indleate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities a 


once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedu, 
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7 : , ° eT Ld . 
Peri TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 
[1935-39— 100} 
June ‘ 
15, 1946 | 4, 
—_ Food Apparel Rent Fuel, electricity, and ice Miscellaneous 
133.3 | a Meunturnish- 
a Gas and Other fuels ngs 
133.8] City Total electricity and ice 
135.6] @ Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. Feb. | Jan. 
136.5) | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 
127.9) Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. 
ime ‘ 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 |15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 | 15, 1948 
132.2] 
1a, 2 | Walllrage...-------=- 204.7 | 209.7 | 195.1] 192.1] 116.0] 115.9] 130.0] 129.5] 932] 93.1] 165.9] 165.0] 193.0] 192.3] 1464] 146.4 
con ee Pees 205.6} 211.9| 198.5/ (3) 116.7 © 140.4 | 140.0 77.0 77.1 | 198.7] 197.8! 193.6 (‘) 150. 4 (1) 
30.5] iil inore. Md----- 214.5 | 220.2) () 1) (2) 2) 136.9 | 136.1 | 118.4] 117.1 | 151.9] 151.5] @ (1) (‘) (!) 
) _.| 211.1 | 218.0} 200.1 | 196.7] 136.0 (2) 132.0 | 131.9 79.6 79.6! 171.1} 170.9] 182.2] 181.3] 142.9 142.1 
4 9; gion Mass...--- 195.0 | 200.3) 185.0] 183.5] (2) (2) 147.3 | 145.6] 109.1 | 108.9] 167.6] 165.2/ 181.3] 181.4] 140.0 140. 4 
- {| «iitalo, N. Y------ 196.7 | 202.1] () 193.8} (2) 119.1 | 128.4] 127.1) 960] 96.0] 157.2] 154.9] () 200.3) () | 1651.7 
am ¢ RMeicago, I...-----| 204.8 | 213.2 | 198.0] 193.5 (2) (2) 123.1 | 123.0 83. 5 $3.5 | 164.2] 164.2| 180.5] 181.4] 145.0 | 144.7 
36, 1] y cinnatl, Ohlo...| 209.0 | 213.0 | 191.1 | 188.9 (2) (2) 134.7 | 134.7 97.1 97.1 | 170.6] 170.6] 191.1] 188.4] 148.7 149. 1 
347! @iRvoland, Obio.-..| 212.5] 217.6) 194.5] () 123. 6 (2) 136.4 | 136.0] 104.3 | 104.3] 167.0] 166.3] 182.9 (1) 147.3/ () 
a. 5/ @ilinver, Colo..--.-- 203.4} 208.6) () 188. 9 (2) 119.5 | 106.8] 106.6 69. 2 69.2} 149.9] 149.3 (4) 217.2 (1) | 144.7 
2) = @Mlroit, Mich.....- 199.4} 205.1] 193.2] 191.2 (2) 123.8 | 138.2] 137.6 84.7 84.1} 178.8] 178.2] 201.9] 200.6| 159.1 150.4 
2 ; @Moston, Texas....| 2181 | 221.5 | 202.9) 199.4/ 118.1 (2) 94.3 94.3 81.8 81.8 | 128.0] 128.0] 191.6] 191.0] 1492) 149.3 
" . ' 
38, 0 | @iiianapolis,Ind...| 204.2} 208.2] (1) 186.0 (2) 126.6 | 144.1] 144.1 86. 6 86.6 | 177.9] 177.9 (1) 182. 4 @) | 155.1 
5.8 | gi onville, Fla...| 212.2] 216.2 (1) (1) (2) (2) 139.4 | 139.0] 100.2] 100.2| 173.3] 172.6 (1) (1) ( | @& 
5 nsas City, Mo...| 192.5 | 199.4 (1) 185. 3 (2) 120.8 | 120.5] 120.5 66.3 66.3 | 170.0! 170.0 (1) 179.2 () | 145.8 
4 MMs Angeles, Calif..| 210.9 212.2] 194.7] 189.9] 120.2] (2) 04.3 94.3 89.3 89.3} 118.0] 118.0] 186.5] 185.3] 145.9] 145.7 
- 5| ¢iRochester,N.H..| 203.2 | 208.8 (1) 185.7 (2) 110.0} 153.6 | 153.4 94. 6 94.6 | 183.0] 182.7 (1) 195.0 () | 140.7 
4 7 iimphis, Tenn....| 224.5 | 230.7 (1) (1) (2) (2) 127.5 | 128.5 77.0 77.0 | 155.4 | 157.0 (1) (1) Q | @ 
Hf 0 Miwaukee, Wis....| 203.4 | 206.4 | 198.0] (1) 115.5 (2) 135.0 | 134.2 98. 2 98.3 | 160.3] 158.9] 195.9 (1) 144.0; () 
: 3} IMipneapolis, Minn.| 197.2 | 202.6] () (1) (2) (2) 131.0 | 131.0 78.5 78.5 | 165.2] 165.1 (1) (1) (Q) | @) 
.s RM bile, Ala......-- 215.5 | 219.6} (1) (1) (2) (2) 125.4 | 125.4 84.2 84.1 | 157.7 | 157.7 (4) (1) (4) (1) 
2 * Orleans, La...| 225.6 | 226.4 | 198.8 (1) 110.8 (2) 112.8} 109.8 75.1 75.1 | 152.9] 146.8] 185.8 (1) 144.6 (1) 
18 ~ York, N. Y..-| 206.7 | 209.7] 194.6] 192.1 (2) 106.5 | 127.6] 127.1 96. 5 96.5 | 175.2| 174.0] 184.6] 184.9] 148.1 147.7 
>. # _  — 210.2} 216.5) 189.9 (1) 113.6 (2) 141.5 | 139.6 93.7 93.7 | 179.0 | 175.7 | 189.5 (’) 447.1} (@) 
7 0; ig@Risdelphia, Pa...| 199.3 | 205.6 | 191.5 | 188.6] 117.3 (2) 135.1 | 135.1} 103.0] 103.0| 159.7] 159.8] 193.6] 190.5] 142.2 142.4 
*8| G@Rtsburgh, Pa.....| 205.4] 212.8| 220.0] 216.5] (2) 115.9] 133.0] 132.9] 103.4] 103.3 183.9] 183.9} 196.0] 193.7] 144.4 144.8 
land, Maine...| 193.5] 199.6 (1) (1) (2) (2) 146.3 | 145.8 99.3 99.4 | 169.2] 168.5 (1) (1) (1) (4) 
oe 219.2 | 223.0 (4) 190.0 (2) 122.1 | 126.3 | 125.0 04.7 93.1 165.0 | 164.1 (1) 184.3 (*) 149.0 
¥ Tonthigimchmond, V8... 201.3 | 209.1 (1) 189.9 (2) 111.8 | 133.9] 133.9 95. 6 95.6 | 157.2 | 157.2 () 203. 4 (1) 135.7 
adit Louis, Mo... ..- 212.8 | 217.2 (*) () : (2) (2) 129.4 | 129.4 94.1 94.1 | 160.6] 160.6 (1) (1) (4) (4) 
4 Cities ain Francisco, Calif | 215.4, 218.9 (1) (1) (2) (2) 82.7 82.7 72.7 72.7) 118.6] 118.6 (1) (1) (') (1) 
ScheduMivannah, Ga_..._- 219.6 | 222.9 (1) 190.3 (2) 116.9} 144.1] 143.3 91.2 91.2 | 174.9] 173.7 (') 203. 2 (') 146.2 
ees 203.2 | 213.1 | 197.2 (1) 106.0 (2) 134.5 | 134.5 91.8 91.8 | 160.6| 160.6| 185.5 (1) 137.3 () 
attle, Wash_..___ 214.7 | 218.4 | 185.7 (1) 120.8 (2) 119.9 | 119.7 88. 1 88.1 | 146.4 | 146.0! 186.5 (1) 151.2 (’) 
lashington,D.O..| 202.0 | 209.5) 215.0 () 102. 5 (2) 129.8 | 128.4 94.4 94.4) 158.4] 151.1 | 201.0 () 148. 4 (1) 
Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services ? Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stag- 
obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. 









ies according to a staggered schedule 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 







































































[1935-39 = 100] 
Cose- Meats Meats Fruits and vegetables 
™ Fa 
Year and month | A! |, 804 | ‘try Chick-| ish oe Eggs Bever- ~ 
foods \bakery| Beef ens ucts Can- 
prod- Total | and | Pork | Lamb Tota] | Fresh Dried Otls 
ucts fish veal ned 
1923: Average....... ODA DD OS a ee ee ee ee EP 120.4 | 136.1 | 160.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 1289 
Fy wee, RT F eee Oe, Reet RS ERS, Se 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.9 i 
1920: A verage..... bh yh 8 Lk § 5 ERR See? Re! ee NES ee 131.0 | 143.8 | 160.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | }27.9 1 
1932: Average....... OR8-4 GAG). FS bececctsiecaceetinacesdtimereshoe tines 84.9) 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9; 91.1) 91.2) 1126) 71,)) 
1939: Average....... 06.2) 04.5 | 06.6) 96.6) 101.1 | 88.9) 99.5) 93.8) 101.0/ 96.9), 91.0) 04.6) 06.1) 92.3) 93.3) 05.5) 877, 
\ oe 07.5 | 03.4) 06.7) 96.4) 99.6) 88.0] 08.8) 046) 9096) 98.1) 90.7) 92.4) 92.8] 91.6) 903) 04.9) mas) 
1940: A verage_...... 06.6 | 06.8) 06.8) 04.4) 102.8) 81.1) 09.7] 048) 110.6| 101.4)| 93.8) 96.5) 97.3 02.4 /| 100.6/ 92.5 82.2 | 
1941: Average....... 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.6 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2] 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 | 04.9) 
Decetm ber..... 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 100.7 | 114.4 | 108.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.6 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | logs 
3042: Average....... 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 168.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 
1943: Average.......| 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 120.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 
1044: Average.......| 136.1 | 108.4 | 120.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 
1045: Average.......| 139.1 | 100.0 | 131.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.9 
August ....... 140.9 | 100.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 183.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 
1046: Average....... 159.6 | 126.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 160.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 | 
Pe isdewcad 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4) 
November....| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 | 
1047: Average....... 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 197.5 | 
February.....| 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 191.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2 | 166.9 | 101.7 | 189.3 | 172.6 | 269.9 | 182.8 | 201.3 
March........ 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 204.1 | 196.1 | 217.2 | 200.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 100.6 | 190.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.) 
Pv Qo 163.4 | 202.6 | 198.7 | 104.6 | 203.5 | 206.6 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 260.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 
ei 154.2 | 203.9 | 200.6 | 107.1 | 204.2 | 200.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 200.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 
154.6 | 216.9 | 216.1 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.6 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 160.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 1883 
be: . , 155.0 | 220.2 | 219.7 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 1820 | 
August.......| 196.5 | 158. 228.4 | 220.8 | 2230.5 | 220.3 | 232.1 | 180.6 | 282.4 | 183.8 | 212.3 | 190.8 | 202.1.| 165.7 | 283.4 | 181.7 | 178.5 | i 
Beptember.._.| 203.5 | 187.8 | 240.6 | 241.9 | 239.7 | 245.9 | 244.0 | 101.4 | 275.7 | 195.2 | 235.9 | 198.2 | 202.4 | 157.3 | 261.2 | 187.0 | 176.6! 1 
October.......| 201.6 | 160.3 | 235.5 | 234.9 | 233.6 | 240.9 | 226.2 | 189.5 | 286.5 | 190.1 | 232.7 | 196.6 | 201.1 | 155.2 | 25&.6 | 190.8 | 190.0! | 
November....| 202.7 | 167.9 | 227.0 | 223.6 | 226.3 | 219.7 | 227.1 | 184.6 | 302.4 | 198.4 | 224.7 | 199.6 | 205.0 | 156.5 | 253.7 | 194.7 | 196.4 | 
December... ..| 206.9 | 170.5 | 227.3 223.2 | 227.6 | 218.2 | 221.5 | 190.7 | 302.3 | 204.9 | 236.1 | 205.3 | 212.1 | 157.3 | 255.4 | 198.5 | 208.2 | 
7. 
1048: January....... 200.7 | 172.7 | 287.5 | 283.4 | 289.7 | 228.9 | 221.5 | 200.0 | 219.9 | 208.7 | 213.6 | 208.3 | 215.7 | 158.0 | 2584.8 | 201.9 | 200.3 
February.....| 204.7 | 171.8 | 224.8 | 218.0 | 228.2 | 202.2 | 223.4 | 196.4 | 315.0 | 204.4 | 189.2 | 213.0 | 222.0 | 157.7 | 256.0 | 204.0 | 194.2 
1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combi 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for al! cit Yor! 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. combined. 
Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commot! 
farnilies. oups, for the years 1923 through 1945 (1935-39=100), may be found 
The tndexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the ulletin No. 899, ‘Retail Prices of Food—1944 and 1945,”’ Bureau of La 
Sued-Sase-werntes-Comregate method, using weights representing (1) relative Statistics, U.8. Department of Labor, table 2, p.4. Mimeographed tab 
importance of chain and independent store sales in computing city average of the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon requaj 


prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income 


y insto 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 


























(1935-89 = 100) 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. June Mar. 
-| Pats 1947 | 1047 | 1947 | 104 1947 1947 193 
and 
Otls 
202.7 | 201.6] 203.5] 196.5 190. 5 189. 5 03. 5 
_— b——— —— —— —] 
— 206.9} 211.1 | 200.4] 198.9 193. 0 199. 6 92.5 
128.9 211.8 | 211.5] 2128) 206.9 202, 2 199. 3 94.7 
ra 212.7 | 210.7] 210.9] 204.8 197.3 202. 2 00.7 
179) 200.3 192.4 | 191.8] 195.3] 187.9 179.6 180. 0 93. 5 
mi! 204. 5 196.5 | 195.6 | 196.8] 191.3 186. 9 184. 6 93. 2 
: 
| sei 202.1 194.8 | 198.3 | 106.5] 1924 187.0 179.7 04.5 
&.9 204. 8 194.2] 195.0] 195.7] 193.8 ‘ 185.9 184.5 04.1 
“2 214.6 209.1 | 208.7] 212.0] 204.4] 293.7] 203.2 195. 6 
04.0 | 206. 6 198.9] 201.4] 198.0] 189.8] 190.6] 188.3 189. 2 95.1 
108.5 | } 213. 2 207.8} 207.1) 21.0] 2031) 1984] 1939 190. 8 92.3 
ue 209.0} 213.0 6| 204.2] 206.9} 206.7| 1993] 1043] 101.1 91.3 90. 4 
133) 2 212.5 | 217.6 Y 206.1 | 2087] 211.0} 2043] 190.7] 108.3 93. 6 
149| 2 192.6 | 196.7 ’ 190.1 | 1920] 190.0] 184.9] 170.3] 178.4 88. 1 
124.9 | 205.7 | 210.3 | 208.2| 204.4] 201.6] 2003] 195.5] 1928] 191.4 91.7 
od 203.4 | 208.6 | 205.6] 201.0] 197.2| 199.0] 195.8] 191.6] 191.9 92.7 
mn: 190.4 | 205.1 | 202.0] 196.7] 199.0] 197.4] 195.5] 101.4] 188.5 00.6 
244 4 198.4] 202.6] 199.0] 195.0] 1956] 195.8] 190.0] 1887] 186.3 95. 4 
218.1 | 221.5 | 218.1] 210.2] 208.7] 206.4] 200.8] 108.7] 196.2 97.8 
197.5 | siliienapolis, Ind.-—......- 204.2} 208.2) 208.8} 204.3) 204.5] 203.0] 195.5 188, 7 90.7 
201.3 | jason, Miss.!...........- 221.3 | 223.3] 223.2] 213.1] 2126] 2120] 200.5 202.7 
21 
227, | MR onville, Fia....—-.-.-- 212.2] 216.2] 216.6] 211.0] 214.7] 209.1] 205.0 199.1 
200: § < * TapAR eel 192.5] 199.4] 197.3 | 194.2] 193.5] 193.5 | 183.5 180. 0 
188 3 239.6 | 244.3] 243.5 | 235.6] 236.9] 235.9] 225.9 223. 0 ’ 
182 0 | jEmeble Rock, Ark......-.-.- 206.1} 211.4) 211.8) 200.4) 200.4] 201.3) 195.1 189.8 193. 0 04 
178.5 | iqfamp Angeles, Calif... 210.9 | 212.2} 211.1 | 206.7] 201.9] 204.2] 195.4 193. 8 195.7 04, 
176.6 | 
90.6 | Sillibeville, Ky-------------- 198.0 | 200.1} 198.9] 195.8] 1962] 1982] 199.7 183, 4 183. 6 92.1 
196. 4 | . ne 203.2 | 208.8] 204.7] 199.0] 198.0] 201.3] 196.8 190. 3 184.0 8 04.9 
8.2! infemphis, Tenm..._........ 224.5 | 230.7| 220.7 | 226.2] 2236] 220.5] 213.5 205.1 | 201.6 | 2046] 205.1 89.7 
| ““iweukee, Wis...........- 203.4 | 206.4 | 204.6) 200.7 | 197.6 | 200.1] 196.8 190.8 | 186.6] 185.4] 186.9 91.1 
0.2 wiliiknneapolis, Minn. ........ 197.2} 202.6] 199.3] 193.7 | 1946] 197.2] 187.4 182.6 | 170.0] 1706] 181.3 95.0 
2) ee 215.5 | 219.6] 216.3 | 206.8] 209.3 206.8] 200.8 196.9 | 197.0] 201.6] 199.6 05.5 
2 al 200.3] 201.4] 199.4] 1974] 194.6] 196.8] 190.0 184.1 | 1811] 183.3] 1853 05.6 
to commalmmw Haven, Conn...._-..- 195.8 | 201.5 | 108.9] 193.4] 193.8] 196.1] 191.2 186.4 | 180.5 | 178.5] 181.4 93.7 
or all calm Orleans, La......_.... 225.6 | 226.4 | 222.1} 220.2] 219.5] 216.8] 211.0 203.7 | 201.1 | 2040] 204.3 97.6 
* “Aw York, N. Y..........- 206.7 | 209.7| 206.1 | 203.9] 200.6] 203.0) 194.3 187.9 | 184.8] 187.3] 189.5 05.8 
com i . 
=~ ae 210.2} 216.5 |° 216.1| 210.6] 214.3| 210.7] 203.2 198.0 | 198.8 | 200.5] 190.8 93.6 
0 of Le sha, Nebr..............} 197.7 | 204.2} 2026] 198.1] 195.6) 197.9) 191.1 187.4 | 183.8] 183.2] 183.2 92.3 
hed tah@mmmoria@, IN... ... .2---2-2--- 208.9] 219.5 | 2241] 220.3) 2123) 212.9] 211.4 201.7 | 195.1 | 1983 a 03. 4 
on requ ladelphia, Pa_...-.-..-- 199.3} 205.6] 201.8] 107.5) 1962) 199.8] 191.7 187.1 | 183.4] 181.9 93.0 
Si iiepsicesecse 205.4 | 212.8] 200.6 | 205.2] 206.1] 209.8) 202.0 196.9 | 192.4] 189.9 92.5 
193.5 | 199.6] 195.2] 190.7] 100.9] 193.6] 191.0 .4] 185.3 | 1802] 181.4 05.9 
il eteteancepmes 219.2] 223.0! 219.0] 214.2] 208.7] 200.9] 205.0| 202.7] 199.7] 2008] 21.4 96.1 
| a Te 210.5 | 215.0 | 210.5} 206.1] 206.5] 208.2] 200.6] 199.3] 104.2] 186.1 | 185.5 93.7 
teal 201.3 | 209.1} 207.6} 201.0] 205.1] 203.8] 104.3] 1884] 185.8] 186.3] 188.3 92.2 
aE 196.9} 202.1} 200.1] 1949] 1923] 195.5] 1922] 187.4] 185.2] 180.5] 178.4 92.3 
i> tentiineesne 212.8 | 217.2] 215.2] 209.9] 2004] 215.9] 205.0] 200.9] 106.8] 103.4 | 195.2 03.8 
ae 194.0] 198.6] 195.9] 191.2] 191.0] 1921] 183.4] 1703] 1785] 176.8] 176.6 04.3 
207.9} 211.3| 200.7| 2026] 1994] 200.7] 197.6| 192.2] 192.6] 189.3] 189.2 04.6 
Dicieeme 215.4 | 218.9] 215.7] 214.4] 2088] 210.4] 200.4] 200.4| 196.9] 199.9) 201.7 93. 8 
os 219.6 | 222.9 2222] 217.6] 219.2] 220.3] 215.1] 207.4) 200.4] 2082/| 2089 96.7 
eS 203.2} 213.1 | 210.0} 2028] 1991] 206.6] 199.5] 196.1] 104.9] 180.2) 188.0 92.1 
CRI 214.7/ 218.4] 213.4] 207.6} 205.4] 206.0] 200.3] 197.1] 193.3] 193.9) 196.4 04.5 
oe eae 211.4} 217.9| 217.3 | 213.2) 213.6] 217.1 | 211.0] 205.9] 203.5 | 200.2| 201.7 94.1 
202.0} 200.5} 207.4] 2020] 200.9] 2029] 197.1] 190.2] 190.9/ 187.8 | 189.4 04. 1 
tliat 215.1 | 222.4! 221.6] 215.1] 213.8] 213.8] 201.8] 190.8] 197.3] 105.3) 198.7 
207.9} 214.5] 211.3| 207.1) 2084] 205.8] 109.0] 195.0] 104.4] 191.8] 197.2 


/inston-Salem, N. C.!_.... 






































i June 1940= 100. 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods ! 





















































































_— Indexes 1935-39 = 100 
- 
Commodity head De- | No- Bep- | Au- ' 
ary | ary. | ary’ | Cem> | vem | Ser | tem- | gust | Juty | June | May | Apri March] eb 
er r r 1 1 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | Tuary 
1948 | 1948 | 1948 | i947 | 1047 | 747 | i947 143 
_ — 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents 
Flour, wheat............ 5 pounds..| 50.9 | 197.3 | 210.9 | 200.6 | 204.8 | 194.0 | 189.2 | 187.0 | 187.4 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5 | 171.9 164.2 
oo) “een 11 ounces..| 16.3 | 172.8 | 172.9 | 169.3 | 164.3 | 187. 151.7 | 144.9 | 140.7 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 129.6 | 120.4 128 9 , verage. 
Corn méal_...... PA snd s pound. 11.3 | 219.9 | 219.9 | 218.1 | 217.5 | 211.9 | 204.5 | 192.4 | 182.1 | 178.1 | 176.6 | 177.8} 175.4 176.3 july. - 
Rice’... 2... ee eee------G0....} 21.1 | 118.4 | 117.3 | 116.9 | 116.8 | 114.0 | 111.5 | 106.8 | 100.0 (*) (‘) (*) (*) (4) Xovemt 
» ,Rotied oats > iE ee ig 20 ounces..| 16.9 | 153.4 | 152.6 | 152.6 | 161.1 | 143.4 | 135.6 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 1961 | 124.5 | 1221 122.9 | May---- 
akery products: ! 
ad oo... pound..| 13.9 | 163.1 | 162.3 | 150.8 | 157.5 | 149.3 | 147.0 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.5 | 146.2 | 146.41 141.7 | 1979) 
Vanilla cookies.............- do....| 43.3 | 187.7 | 183.7 | 180.2 | 178.7 } 176.2 | 176.3 | 174.9 | 174.9 | 173.3 | 172.2 | 172.4 | 169.0 | 67) | average 
Meats, poultry, and fish: Average 
a Avgust. 
: verag! 
Round steak............. do....| 78.2 | 231.4 | 248.4 | 296.4 | 234.2 | 243.8 | 256.4 | 247.6 | 236.7 | 230.9 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7 | 104¢ . 
fia a mat do....| 65.6 | 227.9 | 242.3 | 231.7 | 229.9 | 237.0 | 241.7 | 231.8 | 220.4 | 216.0! 197.6 | 195.7 } 196.5 192. § Average 
a | " Faeoesasem do... 86.3 | 250.6 | 263.1 | 251.5 | 263.5 | 260.1 | 258 9 | 248.5 | 233.3 | 225.7 | 204.4 | 203.1 | 208.7 201.0 Decem| 
Hemburger 6 decibestena do....| 48.6 | 157.3 | 169,7 | 151.5 | 150.3 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 151.3 | 146.3 | 142.0 | 130.7 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.9 Averag’ 
eal: verag 
7 Cutiets Loendbdaddgnsbehn do....| 90.9 | 228.0 | 230,0 | 213.1 | 211.8 | 217.7 | 222.6 | 212.0 | 210.2 | 211.4 | 197.0 | 194.0 | 195.4 | 1987) Avert 
ork: 
a ae do....| 65.9 | 200.1 | 219.4 | 206.2 | 214.7 | 248.8 | 257.9 | 230.2 | 226.4 | 225.3 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0 | 191.7 Avera 
Racon, siiced............ do....| 74.2 | 194.7 | 997.7 | 228.8 | 227.6 | 230.4 | 224.7 | 208.4 195.5 | 189.9 | 181 2] 189.9 | 202.1 | 1998! Augus 
Fiam, whole............. do....| 62.3 | 212.0 | 234.8 | 223.3 | 218.2 | 244.2 | 256.7 | 245.3 | 231 2 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9 | 241.2! 210) 
Pe, do....| 49.7 | 238.2 | 259.6 | 275.3 | 265.6 | 243.7 | 227.7 | 194.9 188.3 | 189.5 | 192.3 | 211.7 | 211.5! 1854 Aver® 
: June. 
Si ee do....| 64.4 | 226.9 | 235.9 | 225.0 | 230.7 | 229.8 | 947.9 | 235.8 | 232.3 | 233.0 | 215.0 | 212.9 | 217.8 | 213.7 hover 
Poultry: Roasting chickens... ._. do....| 59.2 | 196.4 | 200.0 | 190.7 | 184.6 | 189.5 | 391.4 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 182.3 | 179.6 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 176.5 
: Aversa 
Fish (fresh, frozen).......... do....| ( | 276.3 | o70,5 | 200.7 | 262.3 | 248.8 | 949 7 | 231.8 | 231.5 | 225.1 | 227.4 237.6 | 248.2 
Salmon, pink_....... 16-ounce can..| 51.6 | 393.7 | 394.9 | 301.0 | 386.7 | 365.6 | 349 2 | 3293.1 | 317.5 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 289.2 
Dalry products: 
TAA” SE Teil. AE pound..| 90.4 | 248.4 | ong.1 | 282.0 | 242.2 | 222.4 | 951 7 | 2021 | 210.6] 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7 
I he A A Eh do....| 64.5 | 247.9 | 942.2 | 236.1 | 230.9 | 226.2 | 991.9 | 215.6 | 215.6 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7 
M ilk, fresh (delivered)......._. quart../ 21.2 | 174.3 | 173.3 | 171.2 | 171.0 | 167.5 | 163.0 | 158.8 | 156.9 | 151.8 | 152.9 | 156.6] 158.4 
Mitk, hb (grocery)............do0....| 20.3 | 179.7 | 17,6 | 176.3 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 167.2 | 162.4 | 150.5] 155.1 | 156.4! 160.1 | 161.6 
Milk, evaporated......14}4-ounce can..| 14.0 | 195.8 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 177.2 | 175.3 | 175.2 | 175.1 | 176.6 | 179.8 | 186.0 | 193.5 
Fees: Eeas, fresh. ................. dozen..| 65.6 | 189.2 | 213.6 | 236.1 | 224.7 | 232.7 | 935.9 | 212.3 | 203.0 | 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7 
Fruita and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
SA pound..| 10.9 | 208.6 | 219.2 | 221.8 | 214.3 | 216.1 | 219.7 | 200.8 | 259.6 | 205.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.6 
Bananas.....................do....] 15.6 | 257.4 | 987.9 | 257.8 | 256.9 | 254.6 | 259 3 | 245.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4 
Oranges, tire 200........... dozen..| 38.4 | 135.9 | 133.5 | 133.4 | 147.9 | 172.2 | 174.1 | 181.0] 151.1 | 160.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green............... pound..| 28.0 | 257.2 | 199.9 | 186.7 | 237.1 | 215.4 | 957.4 | 122.2] 138.3 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2 
i cinamadinmatiniiintin do....| 7.3 | 191.5 | 992.9 | 237.2 | 192.9 | 165.3 | 170.0 | 234.8 | 168.9 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4 
CR Siti dinenatnee bunch 14.0 | 261.3 | 246.3 | 311.3 | 261.3 | 241.8 | 905.7 | 179.4 | 180.2 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 | 171.0 
i INE: pe IE Fa head 12.6 | 153.5 | 901.0 | 179.9 | 170.8 | 151.6 | 380.1 | 172.4 | 144.3 | 130.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3 
1 TS | pound 15.1 | 364.8 | 995.6 | 200.7 | 220.3 | 194.5 | 198.9 | 190.2 | 184.7 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 
ent Rte. 15 pounds .7 | 246.9 | 234.4 | 222.5 | 211.1 | 201.7 | 902.7 | 214.8 | 252.2 | 244.5 | 219.5 | 207.4 | 189.2 
I .---.pound..| (*) | 221.5 | 191.4 | 167.5 | 154.1 | 172.2 | 195.5 | 174.4 | 165.7 | 151.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 
Sweet potatoes...........-. ..-d0....| 10.7 | 207.2 | 196.4 | 183.9 | 173.3 | 174.2 | 105.8 | 234.9 | 226.7 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 
Canned fruits: 
gE Ti Tice No. 24 can..| 31.1 | 161.5 | 192.4 | 161.9 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 163.8 | 168.1 | 168.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7 
BI tetcnadatanititimalides do....| 35.5 | 163.0 | 162,1 | 160.1 | 158.2 | 154.6 | 152.8 | 151.7 | 152.0 | 150.7 | 152.5 | 152.1 | 150.9 
Canned vegetables: 
Corn... ......-.+...-...N0.2can..| 19.5 | 157.0 | 156.6 | 155.5 | 152.5 | 149.8 | 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.5 | 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 
lh de iimnantaninindien o....| 15.4} 1180 | 1980] 117.9] 117.9 | 118.0 | 116.9 | 118.3 | 118.7] 120.0 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 122.6 
PN tn eine antingaleas do....| 16.6 | 185.0 | 185.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 191.8 | 213.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8 
Dried fruite: Prunes........... pound..| 22.0 | 216.0 | 217.8 | 219.4 | 219.0 | 228.7 | 236.8 | 245.3 | 246.4 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 250.3 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans...do....| 23.0 | 312.9 | 311.9 | 306.0 | 297.5 | 292.3 | 204.2 | 286.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3 
pevereaes: k: | al OO ae ll Bk do....j 51.2 | 203.6 | 201.5 | 198.1 | 104.3 | 190.5 | 186.6 | 181.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 | 180.1 | 188.7 | 187.0 
ate and ols: 
Lard... 2... 1.22.2. ne-n-------@0....| 29.2 | 196.0 | 238. 8 | 242.7 | 228.6 | 215.9 | 181.3 | 166.8 | 170.3 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 | 257.7 
H yéropenated veg. shortening*..do....| 45.1 | 217.6 | 225.8 | 220.0 | 197.7 | 191.5 | 190.9 | 208.6 | 212.5 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0 
Salad dressing.................. pint..| 38.5 | 158.8 | 156.1 | 182.4 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.3 | 151.8 | 154.2 | 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2 
Oleomargarine................. pound..| 41.5 | 227.8 | 230.5 | 228.9 | 214.4 | 208.9 | 198.0 | 219.1 | 219.9 | 221.5 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.5 
Sugar and sweets: 
Pe bcdiiddnsastetnnceniaiiiandl do....| 95 | 177.7 | 184.3 | 184.6 | 184.1 | 182.7 | 182.0 | 180.7 | 180.6 | 181.0 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 179.9 











| Beginning in ——— pricing was discontinued for macaroni, whole wheat 
bread, rye bread, a crackers, f liver, sliced ham, lamb rib chops, canned 
grapefruit Juice, canned green beans, tea, standard shortening in cartons, 
peenes butter, and corn sirup. Their importance in the family budget has 
nm allocated to related foods. 
* February 1943 100. 
» 


+ Average price not computed. 

* Index not computed. 

* Not priced in earlier period. 

* Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
1 July 1947=100. 

5 Inadequate reports 
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,pLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 






































































































[1926— 100) 
an All 
com- 
Fuel Chem- Mis- com- | modl- 
} Al |p vi Tex- | and | Metels| pona.| icais | House-| cella- Semi- | Mana-| nog. | ties 
arch) Feb. com- | Farm ap tile | light- | 84 | 4p and | fur- | neous | B&®w | manu-| fac. | ties | except 
047 | Tuary and month | moj. | Prod- | Foods | leather) 1204. ing | metal mate- allied | nish- | com. | MAte | fac. | tured | escent forme 
1947 ties 2 ucts prod- t t prod- i - ' rials tured | prod- 
ucts ucts | mate- | petgs | rials | prod- ings | modi- articles| ucts? | /@™™ prod- 
= rials ucts ties prod- ucts 
ucts * and 
foods 4 
1.9 164 
.2 
¢ 12.2 Average. .---- 69. 8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68. 8 74.9 69. 4 69.0 70.0 
) 176.2 ~~“) 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 62.9 77.9 56.7 &8.1 67.3 €7.8 66.9 65.7 65.7 
hy (4) November....| 136.3 150.3 128.6 131.6 142. 6 114.3 143.5 101.8 178.0 99.2 142.3 138. 8 162. 7 120.4 131.0 129.9 
7 122.9 May oe | ine 169. 2 147.3 193. 2 188.3 159.8 155. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176. 5 163.4 283. 0 157.8 165. 4 170. 6 
71 1 ’ Average. .---- 95.8 104.9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 &3.0 100. 5 05.4 94.0 94.3 82. 6 97.5 93.9 04.5 93.3 01.6 
0 167, } | Average. ..-.- 64.8 48,2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 (4.4 85.1 69.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
Average. ----- 77.1 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79. € 81.3 
Avgust....-- 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 $3.2 80.6 74.2 85.6 73.3 66. 5 74.6 79.1 77.9 80. 1 
7! 104, Average. ....- 78.6 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.& 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
4 192. § Average....-- 87.3 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 £6.9 89.1 88.3 89.0 
; 201.0 December. .- 93. 6 04.7 90.5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90.4 101.1 &7.6 92.3 #0. 1 04.6 93.3 03. 7 
130.9 Average.....- 98.8 105.9 99.6 117.7 96.9 78. 5 103. 8 110.2 95. 5 102. 4 89.7 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 95. 5 
| Average. ..- -- 103.1 122. 6 106.6 117. 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 04.9 102.7 2.2 112.1 92.8 100.1 98. 7 06.9 
188.7 Average... .- 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83.0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104.3 93. 6 113.2 4.1 100.8 99. 6 98. 5 
191.7 Average...--- 105. 8 128. 2 106. 2 118.1 100. 1 84.0 104.7 117.8 05.2 104.5 04.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100. 8 99, 7 
- 7 August......- 106.7 | 126.9] 106.4/ 1180) 9.6) 84.8) 104.7] 117.8] 05.3) 104.5) 64.8) 1163{ 95.5] 101.8] 100.9 99, 9 
185, 4 Average...... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 $0.1 115.5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109. 5 
2 / 112.9 140.1 112.9 122.4 109. 2 &7.8 112.2 129.9 06.4 110.4 P&. 5 126.3 5.7 107.3 106. 7 108, 6 
ee November....| 139.7 169.8 165. 4 172.5 131.6 04.5 130. 145. 5 118.9 118. 2 106. 5 153. 4 129.1 134.7 132.9 120.7 
Average... ...- 151.8 181.3 18.7 181.9 140.9 108. 7 145.0 179. 5 127.3 129. 1 114.3 165. 6 148. 5 145.5 145, 1 134.8 
242 | February..... 144.5 | 170.4] 162.0] 173.8] 1380] 97.9] 187.9] 174.8] 129.3] 124.6] 110.9| 184.9] 142.1] 139.7] 1886] 128.5 
279.5) g MapeB....-.0- 149.5 182. 6 167.6 174.6 129.6 100.7 139.9 177. 5 122.2 125.8 115.3 163. 2 145.9 143.3 142.1 131.1 
BE dicttens 147.7 177.0 162.4 166. 4 139. 2 103.4 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.8 115.7 10. 1 144.5 141.9 141.0 131.8 
208.3 BE ocsnnse 147.1 | 175.7] 189.8] 170.8] 1389] 103.3 | 141.4] 177.0] 127.1 | 1288] 116.1] 1586] 144.9] 141.7] 140.6] 131.9 
a  * waeeee 147.6 | 177.9] 161.8] 173.2} 13889] 103.9] 142.6) 174.4] 120.2] 120.2] 1127] 100.2] 145.0] 141.7] 140.7] 131.4 
can vi § EE 150.6 181.4 167.1 178. 4 139. 5 (8.9 143.8 175.7 118.8 129.8 113.0 165.3 147.0 144.0 143.6 133.4 
oo 2) We Avpust.......) 153.6] 181.7] 172.3] 1821) 140.8) 1126] 148.9] 179.7] 117.5) 120.7] 112.7] 167.0) 149.5] 147.6] 147.2] 136.0 
93.9) g September_...| 157.4 | 186.4] 179.3] 184.8] 142.0} 114.1] 180.7] 183.3] 1223] 1236.6] 114.9] 170.8] 12.0] 181.6] 190.8 13%, 2 
169.9 | | October ...- 158, 5 1£9.7 177.8 191.7 143.0 115.9 141.1 1#5. 8 128. 6 32. 3 117.1 176.1 154.1 1f1.1 141.5 140. 0 
November....| 159.7 187.9 178.0 202. 4 144.7 118.1 161.7 187.5 135.8 137.7 118.8 175. 6 156. 4 152.3 163.3 142.4 
MA. 5 | December....} 163.2 196, 7 178. 4 203.1°'| 147.6 124.3 152.3 191.0 135. 0 139. 7 121.5 182.0 157.9 154.7 155. 7 145.6 
44.8 ; January......| 165.6 199. 2 179.9 200. 3 147.0 120.0 154. 4 193.1 128.8 141.6 123. 5 183. 9 157.0 | 157.6 158.0 148.1 
33. 6 February....- 160.7 185.3 172. 4 192.8 147.6 130.7 165.3 192. 5 134. 6 142.0 119.9 174.9 155. 2 154. 4 155.1 147.4 
33. | f 
72.8 | yiZPLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on 
7.9 | ets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reports. 
7.8 | es prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is celculated Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
1.7 | pb one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these monthly indexes for major er ups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
8.3 ’s. Monthly indexes for the last two months are preliminary. and economic groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932, 
9.8 he indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, ? Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
3.2 | h weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (Fora rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
fled description of the method of calculation see ‘Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
4 | lation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
4) Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
cause of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and vehicles were not produced for genera! civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
‘ nthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is April 1942 prices forward in each computation through September 1946. 
6 j * . . 
4 TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 
4 {Indexes 1926100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, Table D-7] 
| an | Al 
Hides Fuel | Metals Chemi- Sem!- come | ns 
; 0 — Farm and |Textile| and | and — cals and —— Miscel-| Raw | manu- ee modities "0d! tles 
| SER Week ending modi. | Prod- | Foods | leather} prod- |lighting| metal a. allied |/UFN "| laneous| mate- |factured| °°) except — 
| tles ucts prod- | ucts | mate- | prod- | ™)).""| prod- aie goods | rials | prod- | “ | farm wl 4. 
) & ucts rials | ucts ucts | 8° ucts ucts | prod. |, Prod: 
‘ ucts [ucts and 
foods 
| | 
1948 
, oo Se 164, 4 199. 2 181.3 202. 2 147.5 128.5 152.0 189. 4 135. 0 135.3 121.8 184.5 | 157.9 156. 6 156. 6 146. 4 
JQ aa 164. 5 197.0 182. 1 200. 3 145.8 130. 0 152. 8 189. 7 139. 0 136. 7 122. 1 182.9 | 158.4 | 157.3 157.3 146.9 
ae 165.5 | 201.5 | 181.2] 201.4] 145.7/| 130.0! 153.2] 191.1 | 146.8| 136.9] 123.0| 186.0) 157.1 157.6 | 157.5 147.4 
. Soe 164. 4 199. 2 177.4 201.5 145. 5 130. 4 53.9 191.3 139. 3 137. 2 123.6 | 184.8 | 156.5 | 156.5 156.7 | 147.6 
~, aaa 163.7 195. i 176. 5 201.2 145.8 131.2 154. 1 191.3 139. 3 137.5 123.9 182.3 157.3 | 156.6 156. 8 | 148. 0 
 ) =n 163. 8 195. 5 177.9 198. 0 147.0 131.4 154, 2 192.1 134.3 137.7 122. 6 182.3 156.6 | 156.7 156.7 | 147.8 
cag 159.7 | 180.9; 173.3 196.2 146.7 131.6 154.8 | 192.0 | 134.0 137.7 120. 2 173. 4 155. 6 154.5 | 154.9 147.5 
b. 21... seeccce 159. 2 181.7 170.3 193.3 146.9 131.6 155. 5 191.9 134.9 143. 6 119.1 | 173.6 | 155.9 |} 153.5) 154.1) 147.5 
oj, _ naa 159.2 | 182.8) 170.5/| 188.5 | 146.2| 131.7] 155.6 | 192.1 | 135.3 | 143.7! 119.0] 173.9) 154.8) 153.5 | 153.9] 147.3 
_ ae .--| 160.4 187.1 172.2 187.9 145.9 131.7 155. 7 192.1 136. 6 143.6 | 119.4] 176.5) 154.1 | 154.3) 154.4 147.3 
i iivcnecgscscest SEAS 184.9 171.2 187.1 145.9 131.7 155.9 192. 5 136. 5 143.7 | 119.5 174.9 | 153.7} 154.3] 154.2 147.3 
._, 161.5 187.6 176.4 185.9 145. 6 131.7 156.0 192.6 | 135.8 144.3 119.9 176.5 | 153.3) 156.3 155.7 | 147.3 
a ee -eatel TES 186.2 | 1748 186, 2 145, 2 131.7 156.0 192. 5 135.1 144.3 120.8 175.9 152.9 155.9 155.5 | 147.4 
































! See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 










































































11926 100) 
1048 1947 | 1948 
Group and subgroup -— 
Feb Jan Dec Nov. | Oct. | Sept Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr Mar Feb. | June 
tine 
All commodities?............. 160.7 | 165.6) 163.2) 150.7) 168.5| 157.4) 153.6] 160.6) 147.6; 147.1 147.7 | 149.5 | 144.5 199 
SccSjcF SSS=2=.SSSc— > ———SS= Oo OOS OS = 
Parm products...............| 185.3 199 196. 7 187.9 189.7 186.4 181.7 181.4 177.9 175.7 177.0 | 182.6 170.4) 14) 
ln ie a eae.) 20.0) 286.3] 252.7] 245.5 | 241.4] 230.3) 208.8] 2023] 260] 2024 199.8 | 203.3 171.1) 151.8 
Livestock and poultry....| 210.0] 232.9; 226.3 211.0] 224.5] 224.8] 215.9] 209.9] 200.9 198.7; 100.2} 216.0) 201.5) }2: { 
Other farm products......| 159.9 | 162.4 162.5 | 167.2 153.7 150.3 152.6 | 167.5 | 166.3 153.5 | 156.4 155.8 | 150.5) 137 § 
ea eT 179.9 | 178.4 178.0 | 177.8) 179.3) 1723) 167.1) 161.8] 150.8) 162.4] 167.6| 162.0) 1125 
Dairy products_.......... 184.8 183.9 | 183.5 175.9 147.3 170. 6 164.3 | 152.8); 140.9] 138.8) 148.8 157.6 | 161.8) 273 
Cereal products... ..... 160. 2 170.1 170.6 172.5 167.6 | 158.7 153.3 | 164.7) 149.2] 161.7] 1641 150. 4 141.3) 101.7 
Fruits and vegetables... .. 144.8 141.1 135. 4 135. 5 130. 8 130. 1 133. 0 139.7 145.2 144.3 142.2 141.5 134.2 | 128.1 
Sw Oo eS 206.2 | 222.3) 214.8) 217.6} 220.0) 244.8] 234.6] 217.9] 208.6) 203.0) 106.7) 207.3 199.5 1101 
EE 146.7 156.0 | 160.0 159. 4 167.2] 150.7 140.7 141.7 | 139.7 138. 4 147.6 | 162.8)! 146.0 | 98, } 
Hides and leather products...| 192.8 | 200.3 203.1 202.4 191.7 | 184.8 182.1 1784) 173.2) 170.8} 166.4) 174.6) 173.8) 1204 
DGGR. tceumindinanimeune Tan 194.3 190. 7 187.0 178.0 175. 2 174.9 173. 2 172.6 172.2 172.1 171.5 171.8 | 1295 
Hides and skins. ........-. 207.2 | 238.9 | 266.9) 263.4) 243.7) 221.1 215.6 | 2038.6) 187.1 177.7 178. 1 192.2} 191.4 | 121.5 
SEP ae 190.9 | 209.2) 216.2) 216.0; 204.3 197.4 190.7 | 187.4) 1789 176.3 179.7 183.7 181.1 | 110.7 
Other leather products....| 143.8 143.8 141.8 141.3 139.6 139. 5 139.1 138. 8 138. 3 138. 3 137.7 137.7 137.1 | 115.2 
Textile products_............-. 147.6 147.0 147.6 144.7 143.0 142.0 140.8 139. 5 138. 9 138. 9 139. 2 139. 6 138.0 | 109.9 
Ceicciteussccseéael Tn 138.7 136. 3 135. 6 134.7 134. 4 134.3 134. 3 133. 9 133. 9 133. 0 133. 0 132.7 120.3 
Cotton goods.............| 214.6] 214.2] 213.5] 2001 204.6; 202.3; 199.2; 105.9; 193.8] 103.0] 104.7] 196.6) 193.7) la94 
Hosiery and underwear...; 105.0 104.4 103. 0 101.4 100.0 99.9 99.9 | 100.4 100. 8 100.8; 100.8] 100.8 100.0) 75.8 
ORG 65 onnenei —e 40.7 40.7 40.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 30, 2 
ln % distin cinatindietimadatatd 46.4 46.4 73,3 73.3 71.2 68. 3 68. 2 68. 2 68. 4 67.9 69.4 73. 2 80. 2 (3) 
Woolen and worsted goods| 142.8 141.6 139. 6 134.9 134.2 133. 8 133. 3 130. 1 129. 2 129. 2 129.1 127.5 121.9} 112.7 
Other textile products....; 180.2 181.2; 177.8 174.8 176.3 175.1 171.8 | 171.2} 173.8] 176.1 175.8 | 176.1 170.1 | 112.3 
Fuel and lighting matertals...| 130.7 130.0 124.3 118.1 115.9 114.1 112.5 108. 9 103.9 103. 3 103. 4 100.7 97.9 7.8 
pT A ey le 124.4 124, 2 123.4 123. 3 122.8 122. 5 121.7 114.2 112.7 112.2 113.9 114.9 114.8 | 106.1 
Bituminous coal_......... 177.8 176.8 174.3 173.3 172.2 170. 1 169.8 163. 0 145. 6 145. 1 145.0 143.6 143.3 | 132.8 
ERE SS Bi gt RATE HAE 190. 6 190. 6 183. 4 182. 2 182. 0 181.9 170.2 160. 7 157.3 155.7 155. 4 155. 2 155. 1 133. 5 
| RET (3) (®) 66. 5 66.3 64.9 65, 2 64.5 65. 0 64.4 64.1 64.3 64.3 65. 7 67.2 
TOR, sectudoseanen tan inmate @) 84.5 85. 4 83. 6 86. 8 87.0 86. 0 85. 5 85. 8 85. 0 84.9 84.9 84.3 79.6 
Petroteum and products..| 121.7 120.7; 112.0 99.9 96. 5 93.7 92. 2 89. 8 87.5 86. 8 86. 3 81.7 76. 6 64.0. g 
Metals and meta! products #_.| 155.3 154.4 152.3 151.7 151.1 150.7 148.9 | 143.8) 1426] 141.4 140. 3 139.9 137.9] 112.2 
Agricultural implements..| 128.9 128.4 | 127.0 125.3 120.7 119.6 118.6} 118.4 118.2] 117.8} 1166] 1168] 117.6] 1070 
Farm machinery. .... 130.7 130.1 128. 6 126.7 121.8 120.8 119.7/' 119.7 119.7 119.2] 118.0; 1182/ 119.0) 1R4° 4 
Iron and steel............. 146.9 145.5} 142.2) 141.3 140.8 140.4 139. 4 133.3 131.4 128.6 { 127.6| 126.9] 128.0)! 110.1 
Motor vehicles. .......... 161.0 160.8 160. 5 160. 3 159.9 159. 4 156. 3 180.3 149. 4 149.3 148. 8 149.3 149.3 135. § 
Nonferrous metals........ 146.8 145.5 143.0 142.2 142.0 142.0 141.8 141.8 142.9 143.9 141.0 139. 0 131.3 99. 2 
Plumbing and heating....| 138.7 137.9 | 136.1 136.0 136. 0 135.9 128.6 | 123.4 119.1 120.0} 118.2] 117.9] 117.1 106.0 
Bullding materials............ 192. 5 193.1 191.0 187.5 185. 8 183.3 179.7 | 175.7 174.4 177.0 | 1788) 177.8 | 174.8] 129.9 
Brick and tile. ..........- 141.1 160.9 | 148.8] 147.3 145.6 | 146.4 144.3 | 143.38) 13847] 1384.5) 134.6] 132.4) 132.3] 121.3 
SI éhasecediactsbidhs 127.2 126. 4 121.6 120. 6 120. 1 119.0 116.9 114.9 114.3 114.0 114.0 112.3 109. 9 102, f y 
eae FT 307.3 | 303.2 205. 6 290. 0 285.7 276.7 269. 0 266. 1 269. 4 273. 6 269.3 283. 6 176.0) @ 
Paint and paint materials 150. 6 163.2} 164.0 161.8 161.4 157.9 154.9 156. 1 159. 6 169. 2 175. 5 176.1 173.9; 108.46) & 
Plumbing and heating....| 158.7 137.9} 136.1 136. 0 136.0 135.9 128.6 | 123.4 119.1 120.0 118.2 117.9 117.1 106.0) 7 ris 
Structural steel. ....... -.-| 140.4 143.0} 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0] 143.0; 180.8] 127.7) 127.7 | $27.7) 127.7] 127.7] 120.1) We P 
Other building materials..| 159. 4 157.2! 155.5 162. 6 152. 6 150.6 | 150.1 146. 1 145. 1 144.8 | 143.7 143. 6 141.6; 1184, & 
Chemicals and allied products; 134.6] 138.8! 135.0] 1365.8/| 128.6] 1228) 117.5{ 1188) 120.2) 127.1 133.2} 132.2} 129.3 964) 7 
CGE, hicdoceanctdicn 126.5 | 125.8} 124.1 124.3; 122.1 118.2} 117.5} 11099) 1187) 118.7] 1195) 1145; 113.8 98, 0 
Drug and pharmaceutical 
TT 154.3} 154.4] 154.9) 161.1] 137.6] 136.6) 136.6) 137.4] 156.1] 173.6] 181.0] 1827] 1825/ 1094 7 
Fertilizer materials....... 114.8 115.6 | 114.4 112.0 111.3 109.8 | 105.5] 108.6| 101.8] 1025 101.2; 101.8 99. 2 82.7; & 
Mixed fertilizers.......... 102.8}; 102.4] 101.5] 100.8 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.2 06. 8 96.7 06. 7 96. 3 96. 3 86.6) 7 Pu 
GD GR eb coccccccccces 201.5 | 236.7} 215.9] 226.7] 193.4] 163.3] 133.3) 1348) 138.2; 179.9) 220.1; 281.5; 2143) 1021, 4& 
Housefurnishing goods__...... 142.0] 141.6] 180.7] 197.7] 1823] 130.6] 120.7] 120.8| 120.2) 1288] 127.8] 125.8) 124.6) 110.4) & 
Furnishings.............-| 144.4] 143.9] 142.8] 140.0| 130.3] 138.5) 1381) 138.1) 187.2) 136.9) 136.2) 131.4) 1206) 114.5 & 
PEs cccccdectttiunel 139.8 | 139.6) 136.8| 135.6] 135.0; 132,1 129.9 | 129.7; 120.4) 129.3} 129.0] 129.7] 128.5; 1085) & 
Miscellaneous. ............... 119.9} 123.8) 121.5) 118.8 117.1 115.9 112.7} 113.0] 112.7] 116.1 115.7 | 115.3 110.9 8.5 2 
Automobile tires and tubes. 63. 4 3.4 63.4 61.0 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 62. 5 66.7 66.7 66.7 66.7 65.7; & 
Sete Gln oa. ctbitinchocce 262.0 | 336.0! 308.2) 282.7] 280.5 287.2 261.3 269. 4 253. 3 237.4 208.9 | 238.4 178. 6 197.8; & 
Paper and pulp........... 167.1 168.1 164.7 160.7 159.8 149. 5 157.6 157. 2 154. 2 154.3 152. 5 145.1 143. 4 115.6) & 
Rubber, crude_........... 42.7 44.7 44.5 49.3 43.0 36. 4 33.7 34.6 37.1 45.6 52.0 52.9 62.9 46.2, u 
Other miscellaneous. ..... 130.4 | 130.4) 1380.0] 128.4] 126.6] 124.6) 121.3] 121.2) 121.7] 122.1 12.3 {| 122.2} 118.8); 101.0) & 











1 Bee footnote 1, table D-7. 
* Bee footnote 2, table D-7. 
* Not available. 
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Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 





























































































































| 1 
-—~ Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages} ™8n-days oom month 
. J 
— Month and year Beginnt Besinnt > 
eginning eginning ercent of 
-8) i125 in month or a in month or a ey 5 Number estimated 
- aad year g year g working time 
IB, PS Lae ee ee! wT CE Eo 1,190, 600 |..:...........é. 16, 900, 000 
6] usr! i Bie IIIS NS Dae 4 Ae aC fs ee gngamaemmemaes 38, 000, 000 
ib age AO 7 SRST 4. I RS | pees tO , ear 116, 000, 000 
: fe o| MEE. ial nechdiapenagbandontadhbbnrewtchbedins BF chebdenecenesnn ea 35, 000, 000 
1 | oe 
Ep PR Sa ae See wae 0c ee ae 300 500 75, 000 155, 000 1, 300, 000 
2) a8} ce ER Pa & SEP TIF 370 575 95, 000 170, 000 1, 200, 000 
ST] 1901 | BERAGIM®. .<cccccccencnecccenerccnscaeseenecccesseseces 480 700 630, 000 675, 000 8, 600, 000 
PT i | Rte thttrtnpicncastennmtadpcetuaanipess 470 775 225, 000 690, 000 6, 800, 000 
| June? SSE OOF SE ee a ae oS 380 675 450, 000 575, 000 4, 000, 000 
y/ 1204 Dinas ncabihihaprcccoosssinoneaneeteanees 300 550 250, 000 625, 000 4, 000, 000 
| 1205 Sl > conpihdsibdupsadcendeeencuntaqunbedaies 335 550 110, 000 250, 000 2, 500, 000 
i3 vj ~ __, Ssssste CargRERRIQeeRIEte ee eteroe 200 400 75, 000 175, 000 2, 000, 000 
110.7 Sh ci btebsibinkkboccoanhasienauénbcvnabos 175 350 60, 000 145, 000 1, 900, 000 
| 115.2 Se. diocubdniininconcsveseeccennessenedabvos 150 275 45, 000 100, 000 700, 000 
| EE Snicabiddantieancesntjebeonceedebepphdeyes 120 225 30, 000 50, 000 500, 000 
| 1099 
120, 3 CS edesenee SE a os ee o- . e e 175 250 75, 000 100, 000 1, 000, 000 
| 130 4 AE TE SA ARE A 2 A 200 300 70, 000 110, 000 25, 000 
| 76.8 
30. 2 
(3) ll known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees 
112.7 ving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift are made idle as a result of materia! or service shortages. 
112.3 neluded in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “‘man- 2 All 1947 figures are estimates. Data for some months have been revised 
idle" and “workers involved” cover all workers made idle in establish- but are subject to further revision as final information is received. Figures 
87.8 ts directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect for December, particularly, are based on incomplete data. 
) 1 3 Preliminary estimates. 
32.2 
133. 5 ] . ° ° 
67 
2 Wf Building and Construction 
64.0 
112.2 TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ! 
107 0 
108, 4 
110.1 | 4 Estimated expenditures (in millions) 
135.5 | 
99.2; 3 
106.0) Type of construction 1948 1947 1947 | 1939 
29.9] 4 
21.3] g Mar.?| Feb.? | Jan.* | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. |Total*| Total 
12.6) — 
76. 0 y) 
8.6 giltal new construction 4. .............-...- $1, 088 $926 '$1,068 $1,176 $1,272 $1,334 $1,279 $1,242 $1,161 $1,070 $955 $876 $826 |$12,825 | $6, 062 
6.0 ] | SSeS [Sj SSS SS | ee] = =a 
0.1) 10m Private construction. .................. 852 754 863 962 | 1,001 990 962 937 876 811 722 662 648 | 9, 871 3, 619 
8.4 , Residen tia) arene (nonfarm) - - .-. 450 375 476 555 5H5 530 490 461 429 387 342 306 285 | 4, 034 2,114 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)é- 268 267 274 285 290 283 275 266 259 254 245 240 247 | 3,179 785 
‘ i ewe 119 124 130 133 136 137 138 139 139 140 141 142 146 | 1,702 254 
BO) & EE ocd ncn bidinabining 92 87 87 93 96 89 83 75 73 70 61 55 57 KR3 287 
ne eines 57 56 57 59 58 57 54 52 47 44 43 43 44 504 244 
4) 9% Farm construction...............-.- 23 14 14 15 25 50 65 75 60 50 40 30 20 450 226 
7) & ESTE 11! 98 100 107 121 127 132 135 128 120 05 86 96 | 1,308 404 
6 ” 
1) @ Public construction.................... 236 172 205 214 271 344 317 305 285 259 233 214 178 | 2,954 | 2,443 
Residential building. .............- 6 5 4 6 10 8 9 7) 6 y 16 24 173 65 
4; & Nonresidential building (except 
5} @ military and naval facilities)... - 69 52 56 54 53 54 49 45 44 42 41 41 36 524 835 
5; & Industrial facilities ¢. _........-. 1 1 1 0 0 1 1 1 2 2 3 4 3 25 23 
ee cake aoce 68 51 55 54 53 53 48 44 42 40 38 37 33 409 812 
5) OR Military and naval facilities _-..... 15 11 14 17 19 23 21 22 19 15 15 15 12 202 125 
7] #8 pes eR gm 60 41 55 60 110 164 147 139 128 117 05 75 48 | 1,154 835 
a; a EE ALAN T TT 86 65 75 79 83 93 92 90 85 79 73 67 58 901 583 
} ®) EST 37 28 34 37 40 45 44 43 40 36 30 25 22 403 330 
| a State and local §_.............. 49 37 41 42 43 48 48 47 45 43 43 42 36 498 253 
' Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of merce. New construction includes expenditures for major additions and 
volume of work accomplished during the given jod of time. These alterations. 
ures should be differentiated from data on value of coustruction reported + Excludes nonresidentia! building by proses owned public utilities. 
* Excludes expenditures to construct facilit used in atomic energy 


h the tables on urban building and Federal construction. 
’ Preliminary. a) °~ 
1 Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 


* Revised. 
‘Joint estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of * Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public service 
bor, and the Officeof Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- en 
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TABLE F-2: 


Construction, by Type of Project '! 


Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally jf, 
































































Valuation (tn thousands) 
| Conservation and 
7D an 
| Buildings development 
Pertod 
- ighways 
All types of, : Electrifica- | # "| Water and) 4» 
projects Airports River, bar- tion * it sewage 7 
Residential) Nonresil- | Reclama- | _ bor and . 0b te 
dential tion flood con- 
trol _— CP 
EE COED $1, 633, 439 (*) 1 $02,465 | $497, 929 $73,707 | $115,913 $14,878 | $511,685 | $154. x07 % 
AGRI ROE MBER 1, eG, 604 $4, 753 23, 071 428, 151 115, 612 109, 811 29,775 356, 701 118. 131 | 
1042 7, 775, 407 579, 176 549,472 | 5, 580,917 150, 708 67, OR7 $2, 438 347, Gna 152, 343 | 
1946 1, 4%, 252 14, 849 435, 453 114, 203 169, 243 131, 152 4, 5F6 535, 784 13, 221 
Piven coascctbacdsteattedboas 1, 264, 453 15, 715 48, 979 213, 946 76, 677 225, 720 7, 484 656, 822 7, 660 | 
SOGTt PURPOE Uidédecddsdhecces BR, FOR 237 2, 508 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 589 34, 529 172 | 
OO PAE TE 92, 913 340 5, 197 8,942 13. 803 2), U82 414 42, 388 46 | 
BU Gcoceddididddsencoves 122, 446 387 7,035 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 
ESS ey Ee 120. 606 1, 3428 5, 968 14, 486 4, 446 27, 148 182 64, 242 2, 217 
Ml iccuskhdidielih ecusant 176, 092 5, 466 21, 248 35, 919 11, 779 38, 923 | 892 57,177 2, Gu 
NE ES 70, 306 1, 224 408 5, 938 1, 763 2, 025 283 57, 845 40 he 
Aurust 119, 793 1, 324 4, 347 28, 443 16, 186 3, 226 309 65, 742 24 Dece tit" 
September 88, 142 163 409 4, 572 1, 699 20, 497 52 59, 827 831 | ) 
SS gute ar Cea 104, 254 1, 899 569 4, 463 3, 921 15, 900 1, 638 73, 724 140 | January 
OS ae eae 112, 451 466 710 15, #41 628 44, 082 1,108 49, 220 275 | 
December.............----| 111, 920 702 104 32, 685 6, 928 12, 474 1, 230 54, 349 444 ee # 
1048; January *............ nal 105, 737 808 149 13, 987 4, 667 36, 918 636 47, 268 169 my 
February *............ -| 149, 436 140 538 45, 061 444 54, 719 394 47, 420 565 te 
i! Covers projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. Ex- ' Covers forestry, railroad construction, and other types of heavy » BLE I 
eludes off-continent construction beginning with January 1943. Projects neering projects, not elsewhere classified. 


6 Included in “All other types.” ; 

’ Includes nonresidential construction at the site of three Resettlement 
ministration projects for which a break-down of residential and nonresi¢p 
costs is not available, 

§ Revised. 

* Preliminary, 


classified as secret by the military are excluded. 

* Fxcludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 
construction. 

2 Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 

4 Exclugiés loans granted by the Rural Electrification Administration, 





Peri 


TABLE F-8: Permit Valuation’ of Urban Building Construction Scheduled to be Started, by C; 
of Construction, and by Source of Funds? (Federal and Non-Federal) 






























































Valuation (in thousands) 
All building construction New residential building New nonresidential building ee oh: me 
—— Non-Federal i a 
von-Fed- on- Non- |, ar 
Total eral Federal | Total Federal; Total | pedera! | Federal | Total | pogora) Fede Apri 
Private | Public a} 
June 
— B july 
eS $?, 707, 573 |$1, 066, 958 |$1, 640,615 | $018, 413 |...........]....-.- $3145, 804 |$1, 510,688 | $222,998 |$1, 287.690 |$278, 472 ($241,351 997, Aue 
1046. . ¥ 4, 728, 081 | 4, 200, 400 437, 481 |2, 501, 160 ($2, 147, 254 |$55,991 | 279,915 | 1,457,142 | 1.415.071 42.071 | 769,779 | 728,275 41,8 Sep 
1047..........--.---.| 5,622,814 | 549,887 | 172,927 |2, 944,375 | 2,909,781 | 29,649 | 4,945 | 1,688, 490 |1, 577,767 | 110, 723 | 889,949 | 862,339 2 Oct 
,’ 
1047: January - 265, 583 249, 886 15, 697 132, 444 125, 180 7, 264 0 83, 506 76, 522 6, 984 49, 633 48, 184 Dee 
February...... 277,060 | 260, 286 7,774 | 139,793 139, 793 0 0 86,376 | 79, 562 6,814 | 50,891 | 49, 931 
March er BR2, 344 372, 565 9, 779 207, 967 206, 381 1, 586 0 109, 887 102, 830 7, 057 64, 490 63, 354 LI 
(' = ea 440, 289 429, 276 11,013 241, 815 239, 866 0 1, 949 123, 558 115, 920 £ 74, 916 73, 490 1,4 
ea. oe 427, 406 418, 614 8, 792 227, 947 227, 947 0 0 126, 734 120, 201 6, 533 72, 725 70, 466 2 
| aN sere 486,854 | 460, 321 26,533 | 261,072] 254,555] 3,857] 2.660/| 140,168 | 129, 585 10,583 | 85,614 | 76,181 | 94 
) | YS ee 535, 647 520, 577 6, 070 272, 997 272, 649 0 328 168, 799 166, 618 2,18) 93, SAl 90, 200 3 
BEES besdn cos BAG, O58 B37, 54 28, 504 301, ¢03 209, 875 1, 728 0 180, 121 155, 059 25, 062 R4, 334 R?, 620 7 
September..... 559, 118 553, 344 5,774 309, 120 307, 173 1, 947 0 160, 199 157, 204 2, 905 89, 799 88, 877 Q 
October... .... 603, 255 596, 548 6, 707 347, 509 344, 079 3, 490 0 167, 750 165, 856 1, 894 87, 936 86, 613 Li 
November... .. 499, 642 480, 243 19, 299 269, 195 262, 343 6, 847 0 64, 230 153, 140 11, 090 66, 217 64, 755 La 
December...... 479, 557 452, 672 26, 885 232, 853 229, 915 2, 930 8 177, 162 155, 180 21, 982 69, 542 67, 57 19 
1948: January ‘.....-. 426, 531 411, 006 15, 525 208, 528 201, 922 6, 616 0 152, 086 144, 617 7, 469 65, 907 64, 467 ) 





Federal agencies. Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, jv 
all incorporated places of 2,500 population or more in 1940 and, by specs 
rule, a smal! number of unincorporated civil divisions. 

+ Includes valuation of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other »™ 
housekeeping residential buildings in addition to housekeeping units sho 
in table F-4. 

‘ Preliminary. 


1 Includes value of Federa) construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 

* Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) 
urban building construction are based yaa building permit reports received 
from places containing about 85% of the urban population of the United 


States; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifica- 
tions of construction contracts awarded which are obtained from other 








831 | 
140 } 
275 | 
444 


169 
165 | 
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sp F-4: Number and Valuation ' of New Family Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be Started in 
Urban Areas,? by Type of Structure and by Source of Funds (Private and Public) 




















Number of new family-dwelling units Valuation (jo thousands) 
Privately financed Privately financed 
Period All |Pubtie- 

ings | nanced ? 2-fam- | Multi. | ¢¥enes | Hnan 2-fam- | Multi- 

Total | 1-family fly® | family « Total 1-family ily § family ¢ 
_-ceabcdestucceseeecsocesses 280, 838 | 95,946 | 184,892 | 138,908 | 15,747 | 30, 237 $895, 503 | $296, 933 $598, 570 $478, 658 | $42, 629 $77, 283 
wn pcasencncesssnsssoosssecess 628.755 | 98,737 | 430,018 | 358,126 | 24,271 | 47,621 | 2,445,773 | 331,887 | 2,113,886 | 1,820,395 | 102,754 |] 180, 737 
# _eessesccosonccosscosoneases 506, 416 5,155 | 501,261 | 393,463 | 34,119 | 73,679 | 2, 914, 544 34, 573 | 2,879,971 | 2,360,705 | 156, 152 363, 114 
25, 383 1, 084 24, 299 20, 537 1, 496 2, 266 131, 771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 9, 732 
27, 074 0} 27,074] 22,156] 1,615] 38,303 138, 443 0 138, 443 118, 618 6, 375 13, 455 
37, 649 491 37, 158 30, 615 2, 448 4, 005 206, 511 1, 586 204, 925 176, 084 10, 763 18, 078 
oil 42, 862 328 | 42,534] 35,214] 3,142] 4,178 240, 390 1, 949 238, 441 202,847 | 13,478 22, 118 
I ee 41, 138 0 41, 138 33, 670 3, O85 4, 383 224, 951 0 224, 051 189, 254 14, 068 21, 629 
~ I  a 46,999 | 1,005 | 45,994 | 34,627 | 3,478 | 7,889 249. 350 6, 517 252, 833 198, 400 13, 984 40, 449 
le | pdsusondineososnqseeceesece 47, 153 86 47,117 36, 943 8, 053 7, 121 271, 188 316 270, 873 221, 040 14, 249 84, 564 
oP he) RE CRESS 51, 304 192 | 61,112} 39,226] 3,519] 8,367 298, 637 1, 728 206, 909 228,135 | 16,416 42, 348 
6 SE EE SS 52,179 275 51, 904 40, 865 2, 988 8, 051 305, 041 1, 047 303, 094 251, 224 14, 740 87, 120 
ar 5... TS SER, 56, 279 460 | 55,819 | 42,716} 3,538] 9, 567 344,118 3. 490 340, 628 275,643 | 18, 032 46, 053 
pe TE Te 41, 949 920 | 41,029 | 30,305 | 3,316) 7,410 263, 575 6, 847 256, 728 201,262 | 15,724 39, 742 
ae SP a eee 36, 447 364 36, 083 26, 591 2, 443 7, 049 230, 569 2, 930 227, 639 179, 770 11, 941 35, 918 
BUG \cnccnsscceteversenccce- 33, 235 820 32, 415 23, 700 2, 278 6, 437 204, 273 6, 616 197, 657 150, 847 11, 492 35, 318 









































wdes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 


ing units to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 
table F-3, footnote 2. 


4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
$ Preliminary. 


§ Includes units tn 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 


of heavy BLE F-5: Permit Valuation’ of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be Started in Urban 
Areas,? by General Type of Building and by Source of Funds (Total and Non-Federal) 

























































































table F 3, footnote 2. 


Settlemen 
DONDres| dep 
Valuation (in thousands) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government | Public works and All other 
building building # building ¢ building ® building ¢ utility building’ building * 
by C} Period ie 
ld 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total 
(In- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non- (in- Non 
cluding Federal | cluding |Federa) | cluding | Federal | cluding | Federal | cluding | Federai| cluding | Federal) cluding | Federal 
Federal!) Federa!) Federal) Federal) Federa)) Federal) Federal) 
Iterationiiiiieccocoreececoeces $1, 457, 142 |$1, 415, 071 |$396, 923 [$305,250 |$669, 498 |$669, 498 |$190,098 |$167, 327 | $12,042 | $3,624 |$101, 241 |$92,032 | $87,340 | $87, 340 
Da a BG) SNES A 1, 688, 490 | 1, 577, 767 | 320, 484 | 320, 584 | 683,968 | 683,968 | 387,716 | 302,702 | 40,542 | 14,833 | 143, 596 | 14,833 | 112,084 | 112, 084 
January......... 83, 506 76,522 | 22,889 | 22,889 | 31,439) 31,439 | 16,323 9, 339 257 257 7,719 | 7,719 4, 879 4, 879 
February ......- 86, 376 79, 562 | 20,080 | 20,080 | 30,785 | 30,785 | 17,727 11, 033 659 £39 10, 136 | 10, 136 6, ¥R9 6, 089 
n- Fed Bininetnoe 109, 887 102, 830 26, 813 26, 813 38, 780 38, 780 26, 310 19, 322 388 319 10, 665 | 10, 665 6, 931 6, 931 
ral ae 128, 558 115,920 | 22,907 | 22, 907 45,458 | 45,458 | 24, 461 21, 598 7,399 | 2,624 13, 883 | 13, 883 9, 450 0, 450 
May a 126, 734 120, 201 25,366 | 25,366 | 47,863 | 47,863 | 28,155 | 24,015 3, 246 853 12, 157 | 12, 157 9, 047 9, 047 
— _ ae 140, 168 129,585 | 28,119 | 25,119 | 64,882 | 54,882] 32,233 | 28,000 7, 645 1, 195 8,205 | 8, 205 9, 004 9, 004 
i) =a 168, 799 166,618 | 25,763 | 25,763 | 72.685 | 72,685 | 37,483 | 36, 637 2,770 | 1,435 | 18,228 | 18, 228 11, 870 11, 870 
51 | $37.1 180, 121 155,059 | 40, 407 40, 407 69,108 | 69, 108 48, 422 25, 679 3, 399 1, 080 7,452 | 7,452 11, 333 11, 333 
75) 4) September.....-. 160, 199 157,294 | 26,829 | 26,829 | 82,029 | 82,029 | 23,100 | 22,205 3,437 | 1,627 12, 889 | 12, 889 11,715 11,715 
9; 2 October. ........ 167, 750 165, 856 25,186 | 25, 186 78,420 | 78,420 | 36,951 36, 014 1, 767 810 12,127 | 12, 127 13, 299 13, 200 
November. ..... 164, 230 153,140 | 22,701 22, 701 by 66,928 | 46,727 38, 450 4,919 | 2,106 13, 104 | 13, 104 9, 851 9, 851 
Mi December_...... 177, 162 155,180 | 33,524) 33,524) 65, 591 65, 591 49, 824 30, 410 4, 556 1, 988 16,941 | 16, 041 6, 726 6, 726 
4 1, January ®....... 151, 740 144, 603 17, 453 17,453 | 72,609 | 72,609 | 34,309 | 28, 220 5,340 | 4,292 16, 284 | 16, 284 5, 745 5, 745 
0 ] 
i) 2 
g includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 6 Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
); 3 building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits, offices, city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, and naval! stations, 
) etc 














neludes ch 


bs, ete, 


neludes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
trial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
uction plants. 
ncludes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
dings, public gereges, gasoline and service stations, etc. 


hospitals, and other institutional] buildings, schools, 


? Includes railroad, bus, and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 


8 Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 


* Preliminary. 


not elsewhere classified. 








F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





Epitor’s Nore: 
Beginning with this issue, the previous table F-6, providing data on number of 


dwelling units started and completed in nonfarm areas, will be discontinued because of 
changes in the Bureau’s program. (See the BLS Program for 1947-48, p. 413, Monthly Labor 


Review, October 1947.) 


Date on new nonfarm dwelling units started (formerly table F-7) will continue to appear 
in the current table F-6, “Estimated Number and Construction Cost of New Urban and 
Rural Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Source of Funds (Private and Public).” 


TABLE F-6: Estimated Number and Construction Cost of New' Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dy 
Units Started, by Source of Funds (Private and Public) 





Number of new dwelling units started et eee 





All units Privately financed Publicly financed | 
| 
Privately | p 


Total Rural Total Rura) finan 7 
Urban nonfarm | UF>8D | nonfarm | nonfarm pte nonfarm = | 
areas areas 

| 








$4, 475, 000 | 
285, 446 
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19, 633 49, 247 
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1948: January 








1 Covers both permanent and temporary new family dwelling units. costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs (or 


Includes those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housing vidual projects. 

program provided by dismantling temporary war structures and their + Housing peak year. 

re-erection at new sites. ‘ Depression, low year. 

’ Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for 4 Recovery peak year prior to war-time limitations. 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction * Last full year under wartime control. 
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